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o' the most refined luxiiiy, were clad in linen of the 
^ost delicate fabric, and reclined on couches and chairs 
^Wch have served as models for the furniture of our 
Modern saloons. Nature is as lavish of her favours as she 
^^ of old to the inhabitants of the valley of the Nile; 
"^t, for many centuries, they have ceased to enjoy the 
^Hefit of a steady government : each of their successive 
^©rs, during this long lapse of time, considering the 
I^Qcertain tenure of his power, has been almost wholly 
latent upon increasing his own wealth; and thus, a large 
portion of the nation has gradually perished, and the 

^Ot. II. li 
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remnant, in general, been reduced to a state of the most 
afflicting poverty. The male portion of the population of 
Kgypt being scarcely greater than is sufficient for the 
cultivation of as much of the soil as is subject to the natural 
inundation, or easily irrigated by artificial means, the 
number of persons who devote themselves to manufactures 
in this country is comparatively very small ; and as there 
are so few competitors, and, at present, few persons of 
wealth to encourage them, their works in general display 
but little skill. But the low state of the manual arts has, 
in a <rreat degTce, been occasioned by another cause: the 
Turkish Sultdn Seleom, after his conquest of Egypt, took 
with him thence to his own country, as related by El- 
Gabartee,^ so many masters of crafts which were not 
practised in Turkey, that more than fifty manual arts ceased 
to be pursued in Egypt. 

Painting and sculpture, as applied to the representation 
of living objects, are, I have already stated, absolutely 
prohibited by the religion of El-IsUm : thpre are, however, 
some Muslims in Egypt who attempt the delineation of men, 
lions, camels, and other animals, flowers, boats, &c., parti- 
cularly in (what they call J the decoration of a few shop- 
fronts, the doors of pilgrims* houses, (fee. ; though their 
])erformances would be surpassed by children of five or six 
years of age in our own country. But the Muslim religion 
especially promotes industry, by requiring that every man 
be acquainted with some art or occupation by which he may, 
in case of necessity, be able to support himself and those 
dependent upon him, and to fulfil all his religious and 
moral duties. The art in which the Egyptians most excel 
is architecture. The finest specimens of Arabian archi- 
tecture are found in the Egyptian metropolis and its 
environs ; and not only the mosques and otlicr public 
buildings are remarkable for their grandeur and beauty, but 
many of the private dwellings, also, attract our admiration, 

' Near the begiooing of hU History. 
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especially by their interior structure and decorations. Yet 
this art has, of late years, much declined, like most others in 
this country : a new style of architecture, derived from the 
Turks, partly Oriental and partly European, and of a very 
'lain description, being generally preferred. The doors, 
ceilings, windows, and pavements, of the buildings in the 
older style, which have already been described, display 
considerable taste, of a peculiar kind; and so, too, do most 
of the Egyptian manufactures; though many of them are 
rather clumsy, or ill finished. The turners of wood, whose 
chief occupation was that of making the lattice-work of 
■windows, were very numerous, and their work was generally 
neater than it is at present: they have less employment 
now, as windows of modem houses are often made of glass. 
The turner, like most other artisans in Egypt, sits to his 
work. In the art of glass-making, for which Egypt was so 
much celebrated in ancient times, the modern inhabitants of 
this counti*y possess but little skill : they have lost the art 
of manufacturing coloured glass for windows : but for the 
construction of windows of this material they are still 
admired, though not so much as they were a few years ago, 
before the adoption of a new style of architecture diminished 
the demand for their work. Their pottery is generally of a 
rude kind ; it mostly consists of porous bottles and jars, for 
cooling, as well as keeping, water. For their skill in the 
preparation of morocco leather, they are justly celebrated. 
llie branches and leaves of the palm-tree they employ in a 
great variety of manufactures : of the former, thoy make 
seats, coops, chests, frames for beds, &c. : of the latter, 
baskets, panniers, mats, brooms, fly-whisks, and many other 
utensils. Of the fibres also that grow at the foot of the 
branches of the palm-tree are made most of the ropes used in 
Egypt. The best mats (which are much used instead of 
carpets, particularly in summer,) are made of rushes. Egypt 
has lost the celebrity which it enjoyed in ancient times for 
its fine linen : the linen and cotton and woollen cloths, and 
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the silks now woven in this country, are generally of coarse 
or poor qualities. 

The Egyptians have long been famous for the art of hatch- 
ing fowls' eggs by artificial heat. This practice, though 
obscurely described by ancient authors, appears to have been 
common in Egypt in very remote times. The building in 
which the process is performed is called, in Lower Egypt. 
'* maamal el-firdkh," and, in Upper Egypt, " maamal el- 
farroog :" in the former division of the country, there are 
more than a hundred such establishments ; and in the latter 
more than half that number. Most of the superintendents 
if not all, are Copts. The proprietors pay a tax to the 
government. The maamal is constructed of burnt or sun- 
dried bricks ; and consists of two parallel rows of small ovem 
and cells for fire, divided by a narrow, vaulted passage 
each oven being about nine or ten feet long, eight feel 
wide, and five or six feet high, and having above it 8 
vaulted fire-cell, of the same size, or rather less' in height 
Each oven communicates with the passage by an apertun 
large enough for a man to enter ; and with its fire-cell by i 
similar aperture : the fire-colls, also, of the same row, com 
municate with each other ; and each has an aperture in iti 
vault (for the escape of the smokej, which is opened onlj 
occasionally : the passage, too, has several such apertures ii 
its vaulted roof. The eggs are placed upon mats or straw 
and one tier above another, usually to the number of thre« 
tiers, in the ovens; and burning "gelloh" (a fuel befor* 
mentioned, composed of the dung of animals, mixed witl 
chopped straw, and made into the form of round, flat cakes, 
is placed upon the floors of the fire-cells above. Th- 
(Hitrance of the maamal is well closed. Before it are two o 
three small chambers, for the attendant, and the fuel, anc 
the chickens when newly hatched. The operation is per 
formed only during two or three months in the year, ii 
the Hpriiig ; earliest in the most southern parts of th 
country. Each maamal in general contains from twelv 
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to twenty-four ovens ; and receives about a hundred and fifty 
thousand eggs during the annual period of its continuing 
open ; one quarter or a third of which number generally fail. 
The peasants of the neighbourhood supply the eggs : the atten- 
dant of the maamal examines them, and afterwards usually 
gives one chicken for every two eggs that he has received. 
In general, only half the number of ovens are used for the first 
ten days, and fires are lighted only in the fire-cells above these. 
On the eleventh day, these fires are put out, and others are 
lighted in the other fire-cells, and fresh eggs placed in the 
ovens below these last. On the following day, some of 
the eggs in the former ovens are removed, and placed on the 
floor of the fire-cells above, where the fires have been extin- 
guished. The general heat maintained during the process 
is from 100^ to 103^ of Fahrenheit's thermometer. The 
manager, having been accustomed to this art from his youth, 
knows, from his long experience, the exact temperature that 
is required for the success of the operation, without having 
any instrument, like our thermometer, to guide him. On 
the twentieth day, some of the eggs first put in are hatched ; 
hut most, on the twenty-first day ; that is, after the same 
period as is required in the case of natural incubation. The 
weaker of the chickens are placed in the passage : the rest, 
m the innermost of the anterior apartments, where they 
remain a day or two before they are given to the persons to 
"'^hom they are due. When the eggs first placed have been 
matched, and the second supply half hatched, the ovens in 
which the former were placed, and which are now vacant, 
^'eceive the third supply ; and in like manner, when the 
second supply is hatched, a fourth is introduced in its 
place. I have not found that the fowls produced in this, 
manner are inferior in point of flavour, or in other respects, 
to those produced from the egg by incubation. The fowls 
and their eggs in Egypt are, in both cases, and with respect 
to size and flavour, very inferior to those in our country. 
In one of the Egyptian newspapers published by order of 
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the govornmont (No. 248, for tho 18th of Ramaddn, 1246, oi 
the 8rd of March, 1831, of our era,) I find tho following 
statement : — 

Ix)wer Egypt. Upper Egypt 

N'umber of eKtabliBhments for the hatching of fowlh''^ ^ 
eggH in the present year . . . . / 

Number of eggs used 19,325,600 6,878,904 

Number spoiled 6,255,867 2,529,664 

Number hatched 13,069,733 4,349,244 

Though the commerce of Egypt has much declined sinc^ 
the discovery of tho passage from Europe to India by th4 
(.'ape of Good Hope, and in consequence of the monopoliei 
and exactions of Mohammad 'Alee and his successors, it u 
still considerable ; and during the last few years it has beer 
much improved by the numerous steam-vessels plying 
between Alexandria and England, France, and Austria, anc 
between Suez and India, and by the establishment of railwayi 
in Lower Egypt. 

The principal imports from Europe are woollen clothi 
(chiefly from France), calico, plain muslin, figured muslii 
(of Scotch manufacture, for turbans), silks, velvet, crape 
shawls (Scotch, English, and French,) in imitation of tho8< 
of Kashmeer, writing-paper (chiefly from V^enice), fire-arms 
straight sword-blades (from Germany) for the Nubians, Ac- 
watches and clocks, coffee-cups and various articles o 
earthenware and glass (mostly from Germany), many kind 
of hardwares, planks, metal, beads, wine and liqueurs ; an^ 
white slaves, silks, embroidered handkerchiefs and napkine 
mouth-pieces of pipes, slippers, and a variety of made goods 
copper and brass wares, &c., from Constantinople : — from 
Aiiia Minor, carpets (among which, the seggddehs, or smal 
^ prayer-carx)ets), figs, &c. : — from Syria, tobacco, striped silks 
'abdyehs (or woollen cloaks), soap : — from Arabia, coffee 
spices, several drugs, Indian goods (as shawls, silks, muslin 
&c.) : — from Abyssinia and Senndr and the neighbouring 
c(juntries, slaves, gold, ivory, ostrich-feathers, kurbdgs (oi 
whips of hippopotamus* hide), tamarind in cakes, gums 
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senna: — from El-Gharb, or the West (that is, northern 
Africa, from Egypt westwards), tarbooshes (or red cloth 
skull-caps), bumooses (or white woollen hooded cloaks), 
Berdms (or white woollen sheets, used for night-coverings 
and for dress), yellow morocco shoes. 

The principal exports to Europe are wheat, maize, rice, 
Wns, cotton, flax, indigo, coffee, various spices, gums, senna, 
ivory, ostrich-feathers : — to Turkey, male and female Abys- 
sinian and black slaves (including a few eunuchs), rice, coffee, 
spices, henna, &c. : — to Syria, slaves, rice, &c. : — to Arabia, 
chiefly com; — to Senndr and the neighbouring countries, 
cotton and linen and woollen goods, a few Syrian and 
Egyptian striped silks, small carpets, beads and other orna- 
ments, soap, the straight sword-blades mentioned before, fire- 
arms, copper wares, writing-paper. 

To c onvey eome notion of the value of money in Cairo, in 
late years, I insert the following list of the prices of certain 
common articles of food, &c., made during my second visit. 
(Since Egypt has again become a highway to India, and a 
resort of travellers far more numerous than they were a few 
years ago, the prices of commodities of every kind have 
^ery greatl}'^ increased.) In the country towns and villages, 
Diofit kinds of provisions are cheaper than in the metropolis : 
nieat, fowls, and pigeons, about half the prices here men- 
tioned ; wheat and bread, from about one-third to half 



"^eat, the ardebb (or about five bushels), from 50 P. to 

Kice, the ardebb, about . 

Mutton or lamb, the rati 

Beef, do. ' 

Powls, each, 1 P. 10 F. to 

KgeoM, the pair, 1 P. 10 F. to 

Eggs, three for 

Fresh hutter, the rati . 

Clarified butter, do. * 2 P. to 

Coffee, do. 6 P. to 

Gebelee tobacco, the ukkah, 15 P. to 

Sooree do. do. 5 P. to 



P. F. 


(£ 


8. 


d. ) 


63 


(0 


13 


2S) 


240 


(2 
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(0 





21) 


35 


(0 





2t'3) 


1 20 


(0 





31) 


1 20 


(0 





^) 
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(0 





OA) 
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(0 





H) 


2 10 


(0 





5§) 
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(0 
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n) 


18 


(0 
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n) 


10 


(0 
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Egyptian loaf-sugar, the rati .... 


. 2 


(0 


H) 


European do. do. . . . 




2 10 


(0 


5|) 


Summer grapes do. ... , 




10 


(0 


Oj) 


Later do. do. 20 F. to 




30 


(0 


^) 


Fine biscuit, the kant&r .... 




160 


(1 12 


) 


Water, the Ijirbeh (or goat's skin), 10 F. to 




. 20 


(0 


IJ) 


Firewood, the donkey-load .... 




11 


(0 2 


2i) 


Charcoal, the ul^l^ah, 20 F. to . 




30 


(0 


^) 


Soap, the rati 




1 30 


(0 


H) 


Tallow candles, the u^Ifah .... 




. 8 20 


(0 1 


8|) 


Best wax do. do. ... 




. 25 


(0 5 


) 



Note^The "rati " is about I5f oz., and the " uljkah " nearly 2f lbs., avoir- 
dupois. The "Ijantar" is 100 ratls. P. denotes Piasters : F., Faddahs. For 
a full account of Egyptian measures, weights, and moneys, see the Appendix. 

There are in Cairo numerous buildings called " wekdlehg,"* 
chiefly designed for the accommodation of merchants, and 
for the reception of their goods. The wekdleh is a building 
surrounding a square or oblong court. Its ground-floor 
consists of vaulted magazines for merchandise, which face 
the court ; and these magazines are sometimes used as shops. 
Above them are generally lodgings, which are entered from 
a gallery extending along each of the four sides of the court ; 
or, in the place of these lodgings, there are other magazines ; 
and in many wek^lehs, which have apartments intended as 
lodgings, these apartments are used as magazines. In 
general, a wekaleh has only one common entrance ; the door 
of which is closed at night, and kept by a porter. There 
are about two hundred of these buildings in ( airo ; and 
three-fourths of that number are within that part which 
constituted the original city. 

It has already been mentioned, in the Introduction to this 
work, that the great thoroughfare-streets of Cairo generally 
have a row of shops along each side, not communicating 
with the superstructures. So, too, have many of the by- 
streets. Commonly, a portion of a street, or a whole street, 

* " Wekaleh " (generally pronounced by the Franks occalchy occal^ &c.,) is for 
" Dir el-Wckaleh," signifying a factory. 
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consists chiefly, or solely, of houses with shops appropriated 
to one particular trade ;^ and is called the Sook (or Market) 
of that trade ; or is named after a mosque there situate. 
Thus, a part of the main street of the city is called " Sook 
en-Nahhdseen," or the market of the sellers of copper wares 
(or simply " the Nahhaseen," the word " Sook " being nsnally 
dropped) ; another part is called " the Gohargeeyeh," or 
'market of] the jewellers ; another, " the Khnrdageeyeh," or 
"market of ] the sellers of hardwares; another, "the Ghoo- 
reeyeh," or [market of] the Ghooreeyeh, which is the name of 
a mosque situate there. These are some of the chief sooks 
of the city. The principal Turkish sook is called " Khdn 
El-Khaleelee." Some of the sooks are covered over with 
matting, or with planks, supported by beams extending across 
the street, a little above the shops, or above the houses.* 

The shop (" dnkkdn ") is a sqnare recess, or cell, generally 
about six or seven feet high ; and between three and four 
feet in width: or it consists of two cells, one behind the 
other ; the inner one serving as a magazine.* The floor of 
the shop is even with the top of a " mastabah," or raised seat 
of stone or brick, bnilt against the front.* This is nsnally 
about two feet and a half, or three feet, in height ; and about 
the same in breadth. The front of the shop is famished 
with folding shutters, commonly consisting of three leaves, 
one above another : the uppermost of these is turned up in 
front : the two other leaves, sometimes folded together, are 
turned down upon the mastabah, and form an even seat, 
upon which is spread a mat or carpet, with, perhaps, a 
cushion or two. Some shops have folding doors instead of 

^ This has long been the case in other Eastern countries. See Jeremiah 
xxxvii. 21. 

* When I last quitted Egypt, it was said that most of these coverings were 
about to be removed. 

' The tradesman keeps his main stock of goods (if more than his shop will 
contain) in this magazine, or in his private dwelling, or in a wekaleh. 

* Since this was written, the mastabahs in most of the streets have been 
removed by order of the government. 
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tlie shutters above described. The shopkeeper generally sits 
upon the mastabah, unless he be obliged to retire a little 
way within his shop to make room for two or more customers, 
who mount upon the seat, taking off their shoes before they 
draw up their feet upon the mat or carpet. To a regular 
customer, -or one who makes any considerable purchase, the 
shopkeeper generally presents a pipe (unless the former have 
Ms own with him, and it be filled and lighted), and he calls 
or sends to the boy of the nearest coffee shop, and desires 
Mm to bring some coffee, which is served in the same 
manner as in the house, in small china cups placed within 
cups of brass. Not more than two persons can sit con- 
veniently upon the mastabah of a shop, imless it be more 
spacious than is commonly the case ; but some are three or 
four feet broad ; and the shops to which they belong, five or 
SIX feet in width ; and consequently these afford room 
enough for four persons, or more, sitting in the Eastern 
fashion. The shopman generally says his prayers upon the 
mastabah in the sight of the passengers in the street. When 
iic leaves his shop for a few minutes, or for about half an hour, 
tc either relies for the protection of his property upon the 
^ext shopkeepers, or those opposite, or hangs a net before 
^18 shop. He seldom thinks it necessary to close and lock 
^^^ shutters, except at night, when he returns to his house, 
I or when he goes to the mosque, on the Friday, to join in the 
noon-prayers of that ds^y, — The apartments above the shops 
^*ve been described in the Introduction. 

Buying and selling are here very tiresome processes to 
pei^ons imaccustomed to such modes of bargaining. When 
^ shopkeeper is asked the price of any of his goods, he 
generally demands more than he expects to receive ; the 
customer declares the price exorbitant, and offers about half 
er two-thirds of the sum first-named ; the price thus bidden 
^1 of course, rejected : but the shopkeeper lowers his demand ; 
*nd then the customer, in his turn, bids somewhat higher 
"^an before : thus they usually go on until they meet about 
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Chap. XIV. BUYING AND SELLING. 1 3 

half-way between the sum first demanded and that first 
ofifered, and so the bargain is concluded. But I believe that 
most of the tradesmen are, by European travellers, unjustly 
blamed for thus acting, since I have ascertained that many 
an Egyptian shopkeeper will sell an article for a profit of one 
per cent., and even less. When a person would make any 
but a trifling purchase, having found the article that exactly 
suits him, he generally makes up his mind for a long alter- 
cation : he mounts upon the mastabah of the shop, seats him- 
self at his ease, fills and lights his pipe, and then the contest 
of words commences, and lasts often half an hour or even 
more. Sometimes the shopkeeper, or the customer, interrupts 
the bargaii^ng by introducing some irrelevant topic of con- 
versation, as if the one had determined to abate his demand 
no further, or the other to bid no higher : then again the 
haggling is continued. The bargain being concluded, and 
the purchaser having taken his leave, his servant generally 
receives, from the tradesman, a small present of money, 
which, if not given spontaneously, he scruples not to demand. 
In many of the sooks in Cairo auctions are held on stated 
days, once or twice a week. They are conducted by 
" delldls " (or brokers), hired either by private persons who 
have anything that they wish to sell in this manner, or by 
shopkeepers ; and the purchasers are of both these classes. 
The " delldls " carry the goods up and down, announcing 
the sums bidden with cries of " harag " or " hardj," &c. — 
Among the lower orders, a bargain of the most trifling 
nature is often made with a great deal of vehemence of voice 
and gesture: a person ignorant of their language would 
imagine that the parties engaged in it were quarrelling, 
and highly enraged. The peasants will often say, when a 
person asks the price of anything which they have for sale, 
I "Receive it as a present:"^ this answer having become 

As Ephron did to Abraham, when the latter expressed his wish to purchase 
tne cave and field of Machpelah. (See Genesis xxiii. 11.) It is commonly 
^d with the view of avoiding the effect of an evil eye. 
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a common form of 8i)0cch, they know that advantage will 
not bo taken of it; and when desired again to name the 
price, they will do ho; but generally name a sum that is 
exorbitant. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to enumerate all 
the trades pursued in Cairo. The principal of them are 
those of the draper, or seller of materials for dress (who is 
simply called ** tdgir," or merchant), and of the seller of 
ready-made dresses, arms, (fee. (who has the same appellation) ; 
the jeweller C" g(5hargee " j ; the goldsmith and silversmith 
("sdigh"), who only works by order; the seller of hardwares 
f " khurdagee ") ; the seller of copper wares (" nahhds '*) ; the 
tailor C"kheiydt"); the dyer (" sabbdgh ") ; ^the darner 
("refFit"); the ornamental sewer and maker of shereot, or 
silk lace, <fec. f" habbdk ") ; the maker of silk cords, &c. 
(" akkid ") ; the maker of piiKJS (" shibukshee ") ; the 
druggist and perfumer (" 'attdr "), who also sells wax candles, 
(fee. ; the tobacconist (" dakhdkhinee ") ; the fruiterer 
(" fdkihdnee "; ; the seller of dried fruits (" nukalee ") ; the 
seller of 8her]>e't (" sharbetlee "j ; the oilman (" zeiydt "j, who 
sells butter, cheese, honey, &c., as well as oil ; the green- 
grocer (" khudaree ") ; the butcher (" gezzdr " j ; and the 
baker (" farrdn *'), to whom bread, meat, <fec., are sent to be 
baked. There are many cooks* shops, where kebdb and 
various other dishes are cooked and sold ; but it is seldom 
that persons eat at these shops, generally sending to them 
for provisions when they cannot conveniently prepare food 
in their own houses. Shopkeepers often procure their break- 
fast or dinner from one of these cooks, who are called 
" tabbdkhs." I'here are also many shops in which fateerehs, 
and others in which boiled beans (fool mudemmes), are sold. 
Both these articles of food have been described in a former 
chapter. Many persons of the hjwer orders eat at the shop 
of the *' fatdtiree " ('or seller of fateerehsj, or at that of 
the " fowwdl " for bean-seller). 

Bread, vc^getables, and a variety of eatables, are carried 
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about for sale. The cries of some of the hawkers are curious, 
and deserve to be mentioned. The seller of " tirmis " (or 
lupins) often cries, " Aid ! O Imbdbeo ! Aid !" ^ This is 
understood in two senses ; as an invocation for aid to the 
sheykh El-Imbdbee, a celebrated Muslim saint, buried at the 
village of Imbdbeh, on the west bank of the Nile, opposite 
Cairo, in the neighbourhood of which village the best tirmis 
is grown ; and also as implying that it is through the aid of 
the saint above mentioned that the tirmis of Imbdbeh is so 
excellent. The seller of this vegetable also cries, " The 
tirmis of Imbabeh surpasses the almond!"^ Another cry of 
the seller of tirmis is, " how sweet the little offspring of 
the river !" ' This last cry, which is seldom heard but in the 
country towns and villages of Egypt, alludes to the manner 
in which the tirmis is prepared for food. To deprive it of 
its natural bitterness, it is soaked, for two or three' days, in 
a vessel full of water, then boiled ; and, after this, sewed up 
in a basket of palm-leaves (called " fard "), and thrown into 
the Nile, where it is left to soak again two or three days, 
after which it is dried, and eaten cold, with a little salt. — 
The seller of sour limes cries, " God make them light [or 
easy of sale] I limes!"* — the toasted pips of a kind of 
melon called " 'abdalldwee," and of the water-melon, are often 
announced by the cry of " consoler of the embarrassed ! 
pips I"* though more commonly by the simple cry of 
"Roasted pips!" " — A curious cry of the seller of a kind of 
sweetmeat (" haldweh "), composed of treacle fried with 
some other ingredients, is, " For a nail ! sweetmeat !" ^ 
He is said to be half a thief : children and servants often 
steal implements of iron, &c., from the house in which they 
live, and give them to him in exchange for his sweetmeat. — 

* " Meded ya Imbabee meded." ^ '* Tirmis Imbibeh yeghlib el-loz." 
» " Ya ma-hU " (for " mi ahR ") " bunei el-bahr." 

* " Allah yehowwinhfe " (for " yuhowwinhi ") " ya leymoon." 

* " Ya muselli-l-ghalbin yi libb." 

* " El-libb el-mohammas." ' "Bi-mismir ya haliweh." 
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The hawker of oranges cries, " Honey ! oranges ! Honey !" * 
And similar cries are used by the sellers of other fruits and 
vegetables, so that it is sometimes impossible to guess what 
the person announces for sale, as when we hear the cry of 
" Sycamore-figs I grapes !" ^ except by the rule that what 
is for sale is the least excellent of the fruits, &c., mentioned ; 
as sycamore figs are not so good as grapes. — A very singular 
cry is used by the seller of roses : ** The rose was a thorn ; 
from the sweat of the Prophet it blossomed." ' This alludes 
to a miracle related of the Prophet. — The fragrant flowers of 
the henn^tree (Lawsonia inermis, or Egyptian privet,) are 
carried about for sale, and the seller cries, " Odours of 
paradise ! flowers of the henn^ I" * — A kind of cotton-cloth, 
made by machinery which is put in motion by a bull, is 
announced by the cry of " The work of the bull ! O 
maidens I"* 

As the water of the wells in Cairo is slightly brackish, 
numerous " sakktls " (carriers or sellers of water) obtain their 
livelihood by supplying its inhabitants witJi water from the 
Nile. During the season of the inundation, or rather during 
the period of about four months after the opening of the 
canal which runs through the metropolis, the sakk^ draw 
their wat>er from this canal : at other times they bring i1 
from the river. It is conveyed in skins by camels and asses, 
and sometimes, when the distance is short, and the skin 
small, by the sakkfi himself. The water-skins of the camel 
C which are called " rei ") are a pair of wide bags of ox-hide 
The ass bears a goat's skin (called "kirbeh"); so too docf 
the sakki, if he have no ass. llie rei contain three or foui 
kirbehs. 'i'he general cry of the sakk^ is, " O! may Goc 
compensate [mej I" • Whenever this cry is heard, it is knowi 
that a sakktl is passing. For a goat's skin of water, brough 

* " 'Asal y.i burtukan 'aual." 2 a Gemnieyz ya 'eneb.*' 

* *' El-wurd kan 8h6k min 'arak en-nebee fettah." 

* " Kawayeh " (for " rawafih ") " el-genneh yi temer henni." 

* " Shughl et-tor ya benat." • **Va 'owwad Allah." 
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from a distaiico of a mile and a half, or two milefl, lie obtains 
scarcely more than a ptnny. 

'I'horc arc also many eakkJiB who supply passengers in the 
fttrdots of the metropolis with water. One of this oceupation 
is called " sakku sharbch :" his kirbeh has a long brass spont, 
and he pours the water into a brass cup, or an earthen 
ktilleh, for any one who would drink. — 'ITiere is a more 




nuincrouB clafls who follow the same occupation, called 
" hcmalccB." '1 hesc are mostly darweeshes, of the order of 
the Itlfii'ees, or that of the Beiyoomccs, and are exempt from 
the inoometax called iirdch. The hemalce carries, upon his 
back, a vesBcl (called " ibreek ") of porous ^ay eartli. Thi« 
vessel cools the water. Sometimes the hemalee has an 
eiirtlien kulleh of wat«r scented with "moyet zahr" (or 
oi'iinge-flower-wtttorj, prepared from the flowers of the 
"iii'inng"(a bitter orange), for his best customers; and often 
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& Bprig of airing is stuck in the month of his ibreek. He 
also, generally, has a -wallet hung by his side. From persons 
of the higher and middle orders he receives from one to five 
&ddaha for a dranght of water; from the poor, either 
nothing, or a piece of bread or some other article of food, 
which he puts in his wallet. Many bemalees, and some 
sakk^ who carry the goat's skin, are found at the scenes of 



religious festivals, such as the moolids of saints, &c., in Cairo 
and its neighbourhood. They are often paid, by visiters to 
» tomb of a saint on such occasions, to distribute the water 
which they carry to passengers ; a cupful to whoever desires. 
lluB work of charity is called " tesbeel ;" and is performed 
fot tke sake of the saint, and on other occasions than moolids. 
Toe ■water-carriers who are thns employed are generally 
'flowed to fill their ibreeks or kirbebs at a public Ibiuitaitv, 
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as they demand nothing from the passengers whom thej 
supply. When employed to distribute water to passengers 
in the streets, <fec., they generally chant a short cry, inTiting 
the thirsty to partake of the charity offered them in the name 
of God, most commonly in the words, and to the air, here 
following : — 
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Sfl - beel 



Al - l&h 



r& 'at - sh&D. 



and praying that paradise and pardon may be the lot of him 
who affords the charitable gift ; thus — 




Kl - f;;en-Dch wa-l-magh-fi-reh lak, yk ra - li«b os-se - beel. 



There are numerous other persons who follow occupations 
similar to that of the homaloo. Among these are sellers oi 
"'erk-soos," or infuHion of licorice, mentioned in a former 
chapter. The " 'erk-soosee " (or seller of this beverage) 
generally carries a red earthen jar of the liquid on his left 
side, partly supjwrted by a strap and chain, and partly by his 
left arm : the mouth having some leef (or fibres of the palm- 
tree) stuffed into it. He also carries two or more brass or 
china cups, whieli he knocks together. — In the same manner, 
many " sharlKjtleeH " (or sellers of sherbet) carry about for 
sale "zebeeb" (or infusion of raisins). The sharbetlee 
commonly bears, in his left hand, the glass vessel of a 
'' sheesheh,'* filled with zebeeb ; and a large tin or copper jug 
full of the same, and several, glass cups,' in his right hand. 
Some sharlKitleoH carry, on the head, a round tinned copper 
tray, with a number of glass cups of "teen meblooV' or 
"belah meblool,'* which are figs and dates steeped in water; 
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CUAP. XIV. BELLBBS OF SHERBET, ETC. 21 

&nd a copper Teasel,' or a china bowl, of tlie same. Sahlab 
(a thin jelly, made of water, wheat-ataroh, and sugar, boiled, 
with a little cinnamon or ginger eprinkled upon it, or made 
OB a drink without starch,) is likewise carried about in the 
same manner; and " soobiy^' (which is a drink made of the 
pips of the 'ahdalUwee melon, moistened and pounded, and 




steeped in water, which is then strained, and sweetened with 
sugar, or made with rice instead of the pips,) is also vended 
in a similar way, and carried in vessels like those used for 
zebeeb ; but the glass caps are generally placed in a kind 
of trough of tin, attached, by a belt, to the waist of the 
seller. 

It has been mentioned before, that many poor persons in 
Cairo gain their livelihood by going about to clean pipes. 
' "Sajleh." ' Or "soobijeh." 
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The pipe-cleaner (" mnsellik4t«e ") carrios a mimber of long 
wires for this purpose, in three or four hollow canes, or tubes 
of tin, which are bound together, and slung to his ohoolder. 
A small leathern bag, fiill of tow, to wind round the top of 
the wire with which the pipe is cleaned, is attached to the 




canes ur tin tubes. The muscllikitee generally obtains no 
more than a"nuHH' faddah ' (or about a quarter of a ^rtbing) 
for each pipe that he cleans. 

A very great number of persons of both sexes among the 

lower orders in Cairo, and many in other towns of Egypt, 

obtain their Hulwistence by begging. As might be expected, 

' A corruption of "nu;f." 
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not a few of these are abominable impostors. There are 
some whose appearance is most distressing to every humane 
person who sees them ; but who accumulate considerable 
property. A case of this kind was made public here a few 
months ago. A blind felldh, who was led through the 
streets of the metropolis by a young girl, his daughter, both 
of whofti were always nearly naked, was in the daily habit of 
bringing to his house a blind Turkish beggar, to sup with 
him. One evening, he was not at home ; but his daughter 
was there, and had prepared the supper for his Turkish 
friend, who sat and ate alone ; and, in doing this, happened 
to put his hand on one side, and felt a jar full of money, 
which, without scniple, he carried away with him. It con- 
tained the sum of a hundred and ten purses (then equivalent 
to rather more than five hundred and fifty guineas), in 
kheyreeyehs, or small coins of nine piastres each. The 
plundered beggar sought redress at the Citadel, and re- 
covered his property, with the exception of forty khey 
reeyehs, which the thief had spent; but was interdicted 
from begging in future. — Children are often seen in Cairo 
perfectly naked ; and I have several times seen females from 
twelve to twenty years of age, and upwards, with only a 
narrow strip of rag round the loins, begging in the streets of 
this city. They suffer little from exposure of the bare person 
to the cold of winter, or the scorching sun of summer, being 
accustomed to it from infancy ; and the men may, if they 
choose, sleep in some of the mosques. In other respects, 
also, their condition is not quite so bad as their appearance 
might lead a stranger to suppose. They are almost sure of 
obtaining either food or money sufficient for supplying the 
absolute wants of nature, in consequence of the charitable 
dispositioh of their countrymen, and the common habit 
wMch the tradespeople haVe of eating in their shops, and 
generally giving a morsel of their food to those who ask for 
it. There are many beggars who spend the greater part of 
the day's gains to indulge themselves at night with the 
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intoxicating hasheesh, which, for a few hours, renders then 
in imagination, the happiest of mankind. 

The cries of the beggars of Cairo are generally appeals t 
God. Among the most common are — " O Exciter of compas 
sion I Lord r ^— " For the sake of God I O ye charitable I" 
— " I am seeking from my Lord a cake of bread !" • — " hoTi 
bountiful Thou art I Lord !" *— " I am the guest "of God 
and the Prophet I"* — in the evening, "My supper must be 
thy gift I O Lord !" *— on the eve of Friday, " The night ol 
the excellent Friday 1"''^ — and on Friday, " The excellent day 
of Friday !" • — One who daily passed my door used to ex- 
claim, " Place thy reliance upon God I There is none but 
God !" and another, a woman, I now hear crying, " My 
supper must be thy gift ! Lord I from the hand of a 
lx)untiful believer, a testifier of the unity of God! 
masters!" — I'he answers which beggars generally receive 
(for they are so numerous that a person cannot give to all 
who ask of him) are, "God help thee I"* — "God will 
sustain !" '^— " God give thee !" " — " God content, or enrich, 
thee 1" " — They are not satisfied by any denial but one 
implied by these or similar answers. In the more frequented 
streets of Cairo, it is common to see a beggar asking for the 
price of a cake of bread, which he or she holds in the hand 
followed by the seller of the bread. Some beggars, particu- 
larly, darweeshes, go about chanting verses in praise of the 
Prophet ; or beating cymbals, or a little kettle-drum. Lithe 
country, many darweeshes go from village to village begging 
alms. I have seen them on horseback : and one I lately sav 
thus mounted, and accompanied by two men bearing each a 

• " Ya Mohannin ya Uabb." « " Li-lUh ya mohsinecn." 
' ** Ani talib min 'and Rabbee ragheef 'evHh.** 

< " Ya ma-nU " (for " ma enU ") " kereem ya Rabb." 

* "Anji (Jeyf Allah wa-n-nebee." • " 'Aghaya 'aleyk ya Rabb." 

^ " Leyhii el-j;uirrah el-fadeeleh." • " Yom el-gum*ah el-fadeeleh. 

•» " Allah yonViklak " (for '* yuH-i'edak "). '» " Allah yerzuk." 

" " Allah yaateek " (for " yoateek "). 

>2 " Allah yeghneek " (for " yughneek "). 
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flag, and by a third beating a drum : this beggar on horse- 
back was going from hut to hut asking for bread. 

The most important of the occupations which employ 
the modem Egyptians, and that which (as before mentioned) 
engages all but a very small proportion of them, is agri- 
culture. 

The greater portion of the cultivable soil is fertilized by 
the natural annual inundation ; but the fields in the vicinity 
of the river and of the large canals, and some others, in 
which pits are dug for water, are irrigated by means of 
machines of different kinds. The most common of these 
machines is the " shddoof," which consists of two posts or 
pillars of wood, or of mud and canes or rushes, about five feet 
in height, and less than three feet apart, with a horizontal 
piece of wood extending from top to top, to which is 
suspended a slender lever, formed of a branch of a tree, 
having at one end a weight chiefly composed of mud, and at 
the other, suspended to two long palm-sticks, a vessel in the 
form of a bowl, made of basket-work, or of a hoop and a 
piece of woollen stuff or leather : with this vessel, the water 
is thrown up to the height of about eight feet, into a trough 
hollowed out for its reception. In the southern parts of 
Upper Kgypt, four or five shddoofs are required, when the 
river is at the lowest, to raise the water to the level of the 
fields. ITiere are many shMoofs with two levers, <fec., which 
are worked by two men. The operation is extremely 
laborious. — Another machine much used for the same pur- 
pose, and almost the only one employed for the irrigation oi 
gardens in Kgypt, is the " sdkiyeh.** This mainly consists of 
a vertical wheel, which raises the water in earthen pote 
attached to cords, and forming a continuous series ; a second 
vertical wheel fixed to the same axis, with cogs ; and a large, 
horizontal, cogged wheel, which, being turned by a pair of 
cows or bulls, or by a single beast, puts in motion the two 
former wheels and the pots. The construction of this 
machine is of a very rude kind ; and its motion producefi * 
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disagreeable creaking noise. — There is a third machine, 
called " tdboot," used for the irrigation of lands in tl^e 
northern parts of Egypt, where it is only requisite to raise 
the water a few feet. It somewhat resembles the " sdkiyeh :" 
the chief difference is, that, instead of the wheel with pots, it 
has a large wheel with hollow jaunts, or fellies, in which the 
water is raised. — In the same parts of Egypt, and often to 
raise the water to the channel of the " tdboot," a vessel like 
that of the " shddoof," with four cords attached to it, is also 
used. Two men, each holding two of the cords, throw up 
the water by means of this vessel, which is called " katweh." 
— In the process of artificial irrigation, the land is divided 
into small squares, by ridges of earth, or into furrows ; and 
the water, flowing from the machine along a narrow gutter, 
is admitted into one square or furrow after another. 

The " rei " lands (or those which are naturally inundated) 

are, with some exceptions, cultivated but once during the 

year. After the waters have retired, about the end of 

October or beginning of November, they are sown with 

wheat, barley, lentils, beans, lupins, chick-peas, &c. This 

is called the "shitawee" (or winter) season. But the 

*^ shardkee "lands (those which are too high to be subject to 

the natural inundation), and some parts of the rei, by 

artificial irrigation are made to produce three crops every 

year ; though not all the sharakee lands are thus cultivated. 

The lands artificially irrigated produce, first, their shitawee 

crops; being sown at the same period as the rei lands, 

generally with wheat or barley. Secondly, in what is called 

the "seyfee," or, in the southern parts of Egypt, the 

"teydee," or "geydee" (that is, the summer), season, com- 

iiaencing about the vernal equinox, or a little later, they are 

sown with millet (" durah seyfee "), or with indigo, or cotton, 

«c. Thirdly, in the " demeereh " season, or period of the 

^ of the Nile, commencing about, or soon after, the summer 

solstice, they are sown with millet again, or with maize 

("diurah shamee"), &o., and thus crowned with a third 
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harvest. — Sugar is cultivated throughout a large portio 
of Upper Egypt ; and rice, in the low lands near the Med 
terranean. 

For the purpose of separating the grain of wheat, barle; 
&C.J and cutting the straw, which serves as fodder, tl 
Egyptians use a machine called '' n6rag," in the form of 
chair, which moves upon small iron wheels, or thin circuU 
plates, generally eleven, fixed to three thick axle-treeiet ; foi 
to the foremost, the same number to the hindmost, and thr€ 
to the intermediate axle-tree. This machine is drawn, in 
circle, by a i)air of cows or bulls, over the com. llie plougl 
and the other implements which they use in husbandry, ar 
of rude and simple kinds. 

ITie navigation of the Nile employs a great number of tb 
natives of Egypt. ITie boatmen of the Nile are mostly 
strong, muscular men. They undergo severe labour ii 
rowing, .poling,.and towing ; but are very cheorftil ; and oftei 
the most so when they are most occupied ; for then the} 
frequently amuse themselves by singing. In consequence o 
the continual changes which take place in the bed of th< 
Nile, the most experienced pilot is liable frequently to rui 
his vessel aground: on such an occurrence, it is oftei 
necessary for the crew to descend into the water to shove of 
the boat with their backs and shoulders. On account o 
their being so liable to run aground, the boats of the Kil< 
are generally made to draw rather more water at the hea( 
than at the stem ; and hence the rudder is necessarily ver; 
wide. The better kind of lK>ats used on the Nile, which ar 
very numerous, are of a simple but elegant form ; moetl 
between thirty and forty feet in length ; with two mast 
two large triangular sails, and a cabin, next the sten 
generally about four feet high,' and occupying about a fourt 
or a third, of the length of the }K)at. Jn most of these boa*^ 
the cabin is divided into two or more apartments. Sudd< 

' Of late, the cabins of the better kinds of boats have been made highert 
suit the requirements of European travellers. 
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whirlwinds and squalls being very frequent on the Nile, a 
boatman is usually employed to hold the main sheet in his 
hand, that he may be able to let it fly at a moment's notice : 
the traveller should be especially careful with respect to this 
precaution, however light the wind. 



I 
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CHAPTER XV. 

USE OF TOBACCO, COFFEE, HEMP, OPIUM, ETC. 

The interdiction of wine, and other fermented and intoxi- 
cating li(]iior8, which is one of the most important laws in 
the code of El-IeUm, has caused a greater number of the 
d]8cij)le8 of this faith to become immoderately addicted to 
other means of inducing slight intoxication, or diflferent 
kinds of pleasurable excitement. 

Hie most prevalent means in most Muslim countries, of 
exciting what the Arabs term " keyf," which I cannot more 
nearly translate than })y the term " placid enjoyment," Ib 
tobacco. It appears that tobacaj was introduced into 
Turkey, Arabia, and other countries of the East, shortly 
before the iHjginning of the seventeenth century of the 
Christian era -} that is, not many years after it had begnn 
to 1)0 regularly imported into Western Europe, as an article 
of commerce, from America. Its lawfulness to the Muslim 
has often been warmly disputed ;* but is now generally 
allowed. In the character of the I'urks and Arabs who have 
become addicted to its use, it has induced considerable 

* Kl-lK-hakee niatcH that the cuHtom of smoking tobacco began to be comnioD 
in Egypt between the years of the Flight 1010 and 1012 (a.d. 1601 and 1603> 

' El-Gabartee relates, that about a century ago, in the time of Mohamin*^ 
IJishA El-Yedekshee (or Vedekchee), who governed Kgypt in the years of tb« 
Flight lir)G-8, it frequently happened that when a man was found with a pip* 
in his hand in Cairo, he was made to eat the bowl with its burning conteotf* 
This may seem incredible; but a pipe-bowl ma;/ be broken by strong teeth* 
The tobacco first used in the East was probably very strong. 
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ilianges, particularly rendering them more inactive than 

hey were in earlier times ; leading them to waste, over the 

)ipe, many hours which might be profitably employed : but 

t has had another and a better effect ; that of superseding in 

I great measure, the use of wine, which to say the least, is 

^ery injurious to the health of the inhabitants of hot 

ilimates. In the tales of " The Thousand and One Nights,'* 

vhicli were written before the introduction of tobacco into 

he East, and which we may confidently receive as present- 

Dg faithful pictures of the state of Arabian manners and cus- 

oms at the period when they appeared, we have abundant 

evidence that wine was much more commonly and more 

openly drunk by Muslims of that time, or of the age imme- 

liately preceding, than it is by those of the present day. 

t may further be remarked, in the way of apology for the 

>ipe, as employed by the Turks and Arabs, that the mild 

dnds of tobacco generally used by them have a very gentle 

>ffect; they calm the nervous system, and, instead of 

tnpefying, sharpen the intellect. The pleasures of Eastern 

ociety are certainly much heightened by the pipe, and it 

fiords the peasant a cheap and sober refreshment, and 

•robably often restrains him from less innocent in- 

lulgences. 
The cup of coffee, which, when it can be afforded, generally 

accompanies the pipe, is commonly regarded as an almost 

^qual luxury, and doubtless conduced with tobacco to render 

ie use of wine less common among the Arabs : its name, 

'kahweh," an old Arabic term for wine, strengthens this 

'Opposition. It is said that the discovery of the refreshing 

'ieverage afforded by the berry of the coffee-pl^nt was made 

^u the latter part of the seventh century of the Flight, (or, 

^f the thirteenth of the Christian era j, by a certain devotee 

iiamed the sheykh 'Omar, who, driven by persecution to a 

jiiouiitain of El- Yemen, with a few of his disciples, was 

iiiduced, by the want of provisions, to make an experiment 

^f the decoction of coffee-berries, as an article of food ; the 
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coffoo-plant being there a spontaneous production. It was 
not, however, till about two centuries after this period that 
the use of coffee ])egan to become common in El- Yemen. It 
was imported into Egypt between the years 900 and 910 of 
the Flight (towardH the end of the fifteenth or the beginning , 
of the sixteenth century of our era, or about a century before 
the introduction of tobacco into the East), and was then 
drunk in the great mosque El-Azhar, by the fiEtkeen of 
El- Yemen and Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh, who found it very 
refreshing to them while engaged in their exercises of reciting 
prayers, and the praises of God, and freely indulged them- 
selves with it. About half a century after, it was introdnoed 
into Constantinople.* In Arabia, in Egypt, and in Constan- 
tinople, it was often the subject of sharp disputes among 
the pious and learned ; many doctors asserting that it poa- 
sessed intoxicating (qualities, and was, therefore an unlawfiil 
beverage t(j Muslims; while others contended that, among 
many other virtues, it had that of repelling sleep, which 
rendered it a j)owerful help to the pious in their nocturnal 
devotions ; according to the fancy of the ruling power, ita 
sale was therefore often prohi})ited and again legalized. It 
is now, and lias l^een for many years, acknowledged aa 
lawful by almost all the Muslims, and is immoderately used 
even by the Wahhdbees, who are the most rigid in their 
condemnati(m of tobacco, and in their adherence to the 
precepts of the Kur-dn, and the Traditions of the Prophet 
Formerly, it was g(}n orally i)repared from the berries and 
husks togoth(5r ; and it is still so prepared, or from the husks 
alone, by many persons in Arabia. In other countries of the 
East, it is jwepared from the berries alone, freshly roasted 
and pounded. 

Cairo contains above a thousand " Kahwehs,"* or coffee- 
shops. The kahwoh is, generally speaking, a small apart- 

* See De Sacy*» ChreHtomathi<; Arabe, vol. i. pp. 412 — 483, 2nd etl. 
^ ^' Kahweh," being the name of the beverage sold at the coflTee-shop, if benoe 
applied to the shop itself. 
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ment, whose front, which is towards the street, is of open 
wooden work, in the form of arches/ Along the front, except 
before the door, is (or was) a " mastabah," or raised seat, of 
stone or brick, two or three feet in height, and about the 
same in width, which is covered with matting ; and there 
are similar seats in the interior, on two or three sides. The 
coffee-shops are most frequented in the afternoon and 
evening ; but by few except persons of the lower orders, 
and tradesmen. The exterior mastabah is generally pre- 
ferred. Each person brings with him his own tobacco and 
pipe. Coffee is served by the " kahwegee " (or attendant of 
the shop), at the price of five faddahs a cup, or ten for a little 
** bekreg " (or pot) of three or four cups.* The kahwegee 
also keeps two or three ndrgeelehs or sheeshehs, and gozehs,^ 
which latter are used for smoking both the tumbdk (or 
Persian tobacco) and the hasheesh (or hemp) ; for hasheesh 
is sold at some coffee-shops. Musicians and story-tellers 
frequent some of the kahwehs ; particularly on the evenings 
of religious festivals. 

The leaves and capsules of hemp, called, in Egypt, 
** hasheesh," were employed in some countries of the East in 
very ancient times to induce an exhilarating intoxication. 
Herodotus (lib. iv. cap. 75) informs us that the Scythians 
had a custom of burning the seeds of this plant, in religious 
ceremonies, and that they became intoxicated with the fumes. 
Galen also mentions the intoxicating properties of hemp. 
The practice of chewing the leaves of this plant to induce 
intoxication prevailed, or existed, in India, in very early 
ages : thence it was introduced into Persia ; and about six 
centuries ago (before the middle of the thirteenth century of 
our era) thig^ pernicious and degrading custom was adopted 
in Egypt, but chiefly by persons of the lower orders ; though 

* See an engraving accompanying Chapter XXI. 

' A decoction of ginger, sweetened with sugar, is likewise often sold at the 
Kahwehs, particularly on the nights of festivals. 
' These instruments have been described in a former chapter. 

VOL, II. D 
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several men eminent in literature and religion, and vast 
numbers of fakoors (or poor devotees), yielded to its foscina- 
tions, and contended that it was lawful to the Muslim. The 
habit is now very common among the lower orders in the 
metropolis and other towns of Egypt. There are varioiw 
modes of preparing it; and various names, as "sheerA,*** 
**bast,*' (Src, are given to its diflferent preparations. Mart 
commonly, I am told, the young leaves are used alone, or 
mixed with tobacco, for smoking ; and the capsules, without 
the seeds, pounded and mixed with several aromatic sab- 
stances for an intoxicating conserve. Acids counteract its 
operation. The preparation of hemp used for smoking 
generally produces boisterous mirth. Few inhalations of it* 
smoke, but the last very copious, are usually taken from the 
g6zeh. After the emission of the last draught, from the 
mouth and nostrils, commonly a fit of coughing, and offcen a 
spitting of blood, ensues, in consequence of the lungs having 
been filled with the smoke. Hasheesh is to be obtained not 
only at some of the coffee-shops : there are shops of a smaller 
and more private description solely appropriated to the sale 
of this and other intoxicating preparations : they are called 
'* mahsheshehs." It is sometimes amusing to observe the 
ridiculous conduct, and to listen to the conversation, of the 
persons who frequent these shops. They are all of the 
lower orders. The term " hashsh^h," which signifies "a 
smoker, or an eater, of hemp," is an appellation of obloquy : 
noisy and riotous people are often called ^^ hashshisheen,^ 
which is the plural of that appellation, and the origin of our 
word " assassin ;" a name first applied to Arab warriours in 
Syria, in the time of the Crusades, who made use of intoxi- 
cating and soporific drugs in order to render their enemies 
insensible.* 

» (h " aheereh." 

* See, on thin subject, the dma of Chapter XXII. — A reviewer seems to have 
Interred from the remark above, that I took to myself the credit of discoveriog 
thJH derivation. A reference to the words '^Assassin " and " De Sacy " in the 
InJex would have shewn that this was not the case. I thought the observation 
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Tlie nse of opium and other drugs to induce intoxication 
is not so common in Egypt as in many other countries of 
the East : the number of Egyptians addicted to this vice is 
certainly not nearly so great, in proportion to the whole 
population, as is the relative number of persons in our own 
country who. indulge in habitual drunkenness. Opium is 
called, in Arabic, "afiyoon;" and the opium-eater, "afi- 
jroonee." This latter appellation is a term of less obloquy 
khan that of " hashshdsh," because there are many persons 
)f the middle and higher classes to whom it is applicable, 
[n its crude state, opium is generally taken, by those who 
aavo not long been addicted to its use, in the dose of three 
)r four grains, for the purpose above mentioned; but the 
* afiyoonee " increases the dose by degrees. The Egyptians 
nake several conserves composed of hellebore, hemp, and 
>pium, and several aromatic drugs, which are more com- 
nonly taken than the simple opium. A conserve of this 
lature is called " maagoon ;" and the person who makes or 
lells it, "maagungee." The most common kind is called 
'harsh." There is one kind which, it is said, makes the 
[>erson who takes it manifest his pleasure by singing ; 
mother which will make him chatter ; a third which excites 
to dance ; a fourth which particularly affects the vision, in a 
pleasurable manner ; a fifth which is simply of a sedative 
nature. These are sold at the " mahshesheh." 

The fermented and intoxicating liquor called "boozeh," 
or " boozah," which is drunk by many of the boatmen of the 
Nile, and by other persons of the lower orders in Egypt, has 
teen mentioned in a former chapter. I have seen, in tombs 
at Thebes, many large jars containing the dregs of beer of 
this kind prepared from barley. 



^ the illustrious De Sacy respecting this word to be too generally known tc 
require my mentioning it in two places. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BATH. 

Ha'ihing 18 one of the greatest luxuries enjoyed by the 
IM3(jplo of Egypt. The inhabitants of the villages of tUs 
(joiintry, and those jKjrsonH who cannot a£ford the trifling 
<^x]>enso incurred in the public bath, often bathe in the Nile, 
(firls and young women are not unfrequently seen thtw 
indulging themselves in the warm weather, and generaUj 
without any covering; but mostly in unfrer^uonted places. 
IMio rich, 1 have before mentioned, have baths in their own 
liouHCH ; but men who have this convenience often go to the 
pul)lic l)ath ; and so too do the ladies, who, on many occasionSi 
aro invited tr; accompany thither their female friends. 

'J'hcro are, in Cairo, l>etween sixty and seventy "Ham- 
nmniH," or }>aths, to which the public have access for a small 
tixponsc. Some of these are for men only; others, only for 
woirien and young cliildren; and some for both sexes; for 
men during the forenoon, and in the afternoon for females. 
\Vlu,n the bath is a])propriated to women, a napkin, or any 
[)iec<; of linen or drajicry, is hung over the entrance, to warn 
tli(' men from entering : all the male servants having gone 
out a sliort time l>efore, and females having taken their 
places. I'he front of the bath is generally omamentefl in a 
manner similar to that in which most of the mos<|ue8 are 
decorated, but usually more fanciful, in red and white, and 
Hometimes other colours, particularly over and about the 
<?n trance. 1'he building consists of several apartments, all 
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'f which are paved with marble, chiefly white, with an 
^tennixture, in some parts, of black marble, and small 

• 

•leces of fine red tile, in the same manner as the durkd'ah 
'^ a room in a private house, of which a sketch has been 
Verted in the introduction to this work. The inner apart- 
ments are covered with domes, which have a number of 
mall, round, glazed apertures, for the admission of light. 
lie materials chiefly employed in the construction of the 
'alls and domes are bricks and plaster, which, after having 
Jen exposed to the steam that is produced in the bath 
hen it is in use, are liable to crack and fall if the heat be 
termitted even for a few days. A sdkiyeh (or water- 
heel), turned by a cow or bull, is constructed upon a level 
ith the higher parts of the building, to raise water from a 
ill or tank for the supply of the boiler, &c. 
The bath is believed to be a favourite resort of ginn (or 
nii), and therefore when a person is about to enter it, he 
ould offer up an ejaculatory prayer for protection against 
il spirits, and should put his left foot first over the thres- 
Id. For the same reason, he should not pray nor recite 
6 Kur-An in it.^ On entering, if he have a watch, and a 
xse containing more than a trifling sum of money, he 
ves these in charge to the "m'allim" (or keeper of the 
•th), who locks them in a chest : his pipe, and sword (if he 
kve one), he commits to a servant of the bath, who takes 
f his shoes, and supplies him with a pair of wooden clogs ; 
16 pavement being wet. The first apartment is called the 
meslakh." It generally has two, three, or four " leewans," 
milar to mastabahs, or considerably wider, cased with 
larble, and a fountain (called " faskeeyeh ") of cold water, 
'hich rises from an octagonal basement constructed of 
tone cased with marble &c. (similar to that in the inner 
partment represented in a section accompanying this 
escription) in the centre. One of the leewdns, being 
esigned for the accommodation of persons of the higher and 

* The prohibition here mentioned, although imposed by several well-known 
raditions, is, like many others, often disregarded by the ignoraut. 
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middle orders, is furnished with mattresses and cushions: 
upon the other, or others, which are for the lower orders, 
there is usually no furniture except mats. In many hathB 
there is also, in the meslakh, a small kind of stall, for coffee. 
In warm weather, the bathers mostly prefer to undress in 
the meslakh : in winter, they undress in an inner, closed 
apartment, called the " beyt-owwal ;" between which and 
the first apartment is a short passage, with two or three 
latrinsB on one side. " Beyt-owwal " signifies " first chamber ;" 
and this name is given to the chamber here mentioned 
because it is the first of the warm apartments ; but it is lees 
warm than the principal apartment, of which it is the 
ante-chamber. In general, it has two mastabahs, one hi^er 
than the other, cased with marble like the pavement. The 
higher accommodates but one person ; and is for the higher 
classes : the other is sufficiently large for two. When the 
former is occupied, and another high seat is wanted, two or 
three mattresses are placed one upon another on the lower 
mastabah, or on the leewdn (or raised part of the floor). A 
seggddeh (or small prayer-carpet) is spread on the mastabah 
for a person of the higher orders. The bather receives a 
napkin in which to put his clothes; and another to pnt 
round his waist : this reaches to the knees, or a little lower; 
and is termed "mahzam:" a third, if he require it, is 
brought to him to wind round his head, in the manner of a 
turban, leaving the top of the head bare ; a fourth to pnt 
over his chest, and a fifth to cover his back. It is generally 
a boy, or beardless young man, who attends the bather 
while he undresses, and while he puts on his mahzam, &c. : 
he is called a "Uwingee" (as the word is vulgarly pro- 
nounced), which is a corruption of "leewAngee," or "at- 
tendant of the leowdn." * 

' See the Plan, of which the following i« an explanation. — A, General 
entrance and vestibule. B, B, Meslakh. C, C, C, C, C, Leewann. D, Station 
of the M'allim. E, Faskeeyeh. F, Coffee-stall. G, G, Latrin». H, B«yt- 
owwal. I, I, Lee wan. K, K, Mastabahs. L, L, Hararah. M, M, M,. M, 
I^eewans. N,^ Faskeeyeh. 0, 0, Two chambers, each containing a maghtas 
(or tank). P, P, Hanafeeyehs. Q, Place of the fire, over which is the boiler. 
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When tho bather has undressed, and attired himself in 
manner above described, the Idwingeo opens to him the ( 
of the inner and principal apartment, which is ca 
"har^rah."' This, in general, has four low leewdns, 
those of most rooms in private houses, which, give it 
form of a cross ; and, in the centre, a " fask'eeyeh '' 
fountain) of hot water, rising from a dmall shallow basil 
the middle of a high octagonal seat, cased with white 
})lack mar})le, and pieces of red tile. The hardrah, togel 
with several chambers connected with it, may generally 
descri})ed as occupying almost an exact square. The b 




Hcetf on of tho Har&rah. 



owwal is at one of the angles. Two small chambers, wl 
adjoin each other, and occuj)y a second angle of the squ 
cf)ntain, tho one, a " maghtas,'* or tank, of warm water 
which there is an ascent of a few steps ; the other 
" hanafeeyeh," consisting of two taps, projecting from 
wall ; one of hot, and one of cold water ; wdth a sn 
trough beneath, before which is a seat : the name 
hanafeeyeh is comnu)nly given, not merely to the taps ab 
mentioned, but to the chamber which contains them, 
third angle of the square is occupied by two other sd 
chambers similar to tliose just descril>ed ; one containin 

* For " beyt el-hararah.** 
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second maghtas, of water no^ quite 30 warm as the former; 
the other, a second hanafeeyeh. Each maghtas is filled by a 
stream of water pouring down from the dome of the chamber. 
The fourth angle of the square is generally occupied by a 
chamber which has no communication with the hardrah; 
and which contains the fire over which is the boiler. The 
central part of the hardrah, its leewdns, and the small 
chambers connected with it, are covered with domes, which 
have a number of small, glazed apertures. 
^ The bather, having entered the hardrah, soon perspire» 
profusely, from the humid heat which is produced by the 
hot water of the tanks and fountain, and by the boiler. 
The operator of the bath, who is called " mukeyyisdtee," 
mmediately comes to him. If the bather be covered with 
Q©re than one napkin, the mukeyyisdtee takes them off, and 
jives him a wet mahzam ; or the former mahzam is retained, 
nd wetted. I'he bather sits on the marble seat of the 
askeeyeh, or lies upon a napkin on one of the leewdns, or 
y the edge of one of the tanks, to submit to the first 
peration, which is that of cracking his joints.^ The operator 
racks almost every joint of his frame : he wrings the body, 
rst one way, and then the other, to make several of the 
ertebreB crack : even the neck is made to crack twice, by 
5rrenching the head round, each way, which produces a 
ensation rather alarming to an inexperienced persoti ; and 
ach ear is generally twisted round until it cracks: the 
imbs are wrested with apparent violence; but with such 
kill, that an untoward accident in this operation is never 
leard of. The main object of this process is to render the 
oinis supple. The mukeyyisdtee also kneads the bather's 
lesh. After this, or previously, he rubs the soles of his feet 
^th a kind of rasp,' of baked clay. There are two kinds of 
•asps used for this purpose : one is very porous and rough ; 
md its rasping surface is scored with several lines: the 
>ther is of a fine close clay ; and the surface with which the 

» This is called " taktakah." « Called " hagar el-^?ammam." 
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rubbing is performed ia rendered rough artifioi^y: \ 
are of a dark, blackish colour. Those which are naed 
ladies are generaUy enoaflod (the lower, or raapisg, sui 
of course excepted) in thin, emboased silver. The ron) 
rasp is of iudispensable utility to persons who do not i 
stockings ; which is the case with most of the inhabitant 
Egypt : the other is for the more delicate ; and is often < 
for rubbing the limbs, to render the skin smooth. The ) 
ojteration ia that of rubbing the bather's flesh with a SB 
eoarse, woollen bag.' This done, the bather, if he pl( 




yoM-rupL — One quarter af 



dips himself in one of the tanks. He is next taken 
hanafeeyeh. A napkin having boon hung before the entr 
to this, the mukoyyisiteo lathers the bather with "leaf 
fibres of the palra-troo) and soap and aweet water, w 
last ia brought in a copper veasel, and warmed in one o 
tanka; for the water of the hanafeeyeh is from a 
somewhat brackish, and oonaoquently not fit for was 
with soap. The leof ia employed in the same manni 
sponge is by us ; it is not of the kind produced by the f 
trees of Egypt, which is of a brown colour : that used ii 
' Thii operation In termed " tekyeeFn" aoJ the bag, "fceiai el-^utnn 
h«Dc« the opcntor l> called " mulcsyyUitee," or more ]jrop«rlir *'mu1[ej] 
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tammdm is white; and is brought from the Hej4z. The 
mukeyyisdtee washes off the soap with water from the 
hanafeeyeh ; and, if required, shaves the bather's arm-pits : 
ie then goes, leaving him to finish washing, (fee. The latter 
then calls for a set of napkins,^ four in number, and, having 
covered himself in the same manner as before described, 
returns to the beyt-owwal; but first it is the custom of 
persons of the more independent classes to give half a 
piaster, or a piaster, to the mukeyyis4tee, though it is not 
demanded. 

In the beyt-owwal, a mattress is spread, for the bather, on 
the mastabah, covered with napkins, and having one or two 
cushions at one end. On this he reclines, sipping a cup or 
two of coffee, and smoking, while a Idwingee rubs the soles 
of his feet, and kneads his body and limbs ; or two Idwingees 
perform these operations, and he gives to each of them five 
or ten feddahs, or more. He generally remains half an hour, 
or an hour, smoking his shibuk or sheesheh : then dresses, and 
goes out. The " hdris," who is the foreman, and who has the 
3harge of drying the napkins in the meslakh, and of guard- 
ing, brings him a looking-glass, and (unless the bather have 
Qeither beard nor mustaches) a comb. The bather asks him 
for his watch, &o. ; puts from one to four piasters on the 
looking-glass; and goes. One piaster is a common sum to 
pay for all the operations above described. 

Many persons go to the bath twice a week : others, once 
4 week, or less frequently ; but some are merely washed with 
soap and water, and then plunge into one of the tanks ; for 
which, of course, they pay less. 

The women who can afford to do so visit the hammdm 
frequently ; but not so often as the men. When the bath is 
iiot hired for the females of one family, or for one partj'- of 
Udies, exclusively, women of all conditions are admitted. 
In general, all the females of a house, and the young boys, 
go together. They take with them their own seggMehs, and 

1 "'Eddeh." 
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the napkins, basins, &c., which they require, and even the 
necessary quantity of sweet water for washing with Boap, 
and for drinking ; and some carry with them fruits, sweet- 
meats, and other refreshments. A lady of wealth is alio 
often accompanied by her own " belldneh," or " mdsVtah,"* 
who is the washer and tire-woman. Many women of the 
lower orders wear no covering whatever in the bath; not 
even a napkin round the waist : others always wear the 
napkin, and the high clogs. There are few pleasures in 
which the women of Egypt delight so much as in the virit 
to the bath, where they frequently have entertainments: 
and often, on these occasions, they are not a little noisy in 
their mirth. They avail themselves of the opportunity to 
display their jewels and their finest clothes, and to enter 
into feimiliar conversation with those whom they meet there, 
whether friends or strangers. Sometimes a mother choosefi 
a bride for her son from among the girls or women whom 
she chances to see in the bath. On many occasions, as, foi 
instance, in the case of the preparations for a marriage, the 
bath is hired for a select party, consisting of the women oi 
two or more families ; and none else are admitted : but it ie 
more common for a lady and a few friends and attendants tc 
hire a " khilweh :" this is the name they give to the apart- 
ment of the hanafoeyeh. There is more confusion among a 
mixed company of various ranks ; but where all are friencb, 
the younger girls indulge in more mirth and frolic. The} 
spend an hour or more under the hands of the belhineh, whc 
rubs and washes them, plaits their hair, applies the dopih^ 
tory,^ (fee. They then retire to the beyt-owwal or meslakh, and 
there, having put on part of their dress, or a large loose shirt 

' ThuH commonly pronounced for "maHhitah." 

2 Thfl depilatory called ** noorah," which in often employed in the bath 
being preferred to the renin more commonly used, i» comfM)»ed, ait I am in- 
formed, of quick-lime with a small proi>ortion (about an eighth part) o 
orpiment. It i« made into a paste, with water, before application ; and loowm 
the hair in about two minutes, when it is washed off. — .Sec Russeirs Aleppo 
vol. i. pp. 134, 378, 379, 2nd edition. 
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partake of various refreshmeiits, wliich, if they have brought 
none with them, they may procure by sending an attendant 
of the bath to the market. Those who smoke take their own 
pipes with them. On particular occasions of festivity, they 
are entertained with the songs of two or more 'Al'mehs, 
hired to accompany them to 4;he bath. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GAMES. 

Most of the games of the Egyptians are of kinds which suit 
their sedate disj)ositions. They take great pleasure in chen 
(which they call " satreng "), draughts (" ddmeh "), and 
trictrac or backgammon (" tdwulah "j. Their chess-men aw 
of very simple forms; as the Muslim is forbidden, by hil 
religion, to make an image of anything that has life. The 
Muslims of Egypt in general are, however, less scrupulonf 
with regard to the prohibition of games of hazard : thon^ 
some of them consider even chess and draughts as forbidden, 
games partly or wholly hazardous are very common among 
all ranks of this peoj)lo : and scarcely less so is that of cards, 
which, being almost always played for money, or for some 
other stake, is particularly called, by way of distinction, 
" leab el-kumdr," * " the game of hazard, or of gain." I'ersons 
of the lower orders in the towns of Egyj)t are often seen 
playing at these and other games at the coffee-shops ; but fre- 
quently for no greater stake than that of a few cups of coffoe. 
One of the games most common among the Egyptians ii 
that of the " mankalah." * Two persons play at this, with a 
board for two lK)ards joined by hinges) in which are twelve 
horaisphorical holes, called " buyoot " (plural of " beyt "), in 
two equal rows ; and with seventy-two small shells, of the 
kind called cowries ; or as many pebbles : these, whether 

» For " Kim&r." 2 Pronounced "mankal'ah." 
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or pebbles, are termed the " hasa " (in the singular, 
3h "). To explain the game of the mankalah, I must 
uish the beyts of the board by letters, thus : — 




Man\^alah. 

beyts marked A, B, C, D, E, F, belong to one party ; 
B opposite six beyts to the other. One of the parties, 
;hey are about to play the game in the most simple 
r (for there are two modes of playing it), distributes 

hasa unequally into the beyts ; generally putting at 
)ur into each beyt. If they were distributed equally, 
vould be six in each beyt ; but this is seldom done ; 
this case, he who plays first is sure to lose. The act 
tributing the hasa is called "tebweez." When one 
Ls dissatisfied with the other's distribution of the hasa, 
Y turn the board round ; and then his adversary begins 
me ; which is not the case otherwise. Supposing the 
to whom belong the beyts A, B, C, D, E, F, commences 
ime, he takes the hasa from beyt F, and distributes 
X) the beyts a, h, c, &c., one to each beyt ; and if there 
ugh to put in each of his adversary's six beyts, and 
•emain in his hand, he proceeds in the same manner to 
)ute them to his own beyts, in the order A, B, C, &c. ; 
tien, if he have still one or more remaining, to his 
jary's beyts, as before, and so on. If the last beyt into 

he has put a hasweh contain but one (having been 
' before he put that in; for it may have been left 
' at the first,) he ceases ; and his adversary plays : but 
Dntain two or four, he takes its contents, with. those of 
>yt opposite ; and if the last beyt contain two or four, 
ne or more <>i the preceding beyts also contain either 
ese numbers, no beyt with any other number intec- 
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veiling, ho takes the contents of these preceding bejts also, 
with the contents of those opposite. If the last beyt into 
which he has put a hasweh contain (with this hasweh) three, 
or five, or more, he takes these out, and goes on distributing 
them in the same manner as })efore : for instance, if, in thi« 
case, the last Ixjyt into which he has put a hasweh be D, he 
puts one from its contents into E, another into F, a third 
into a, and so on ; and thus he continues, until making the 
last beyt to contain hut one stops him, or making it to 
contain two or four brings him gain, and makes it his 
adversary's turn to play. Tie always plays from beyt T, or, 
if that })0 empty, from the nearest beyt to it in his own row 
containing one or more haswehs. When one party has more 
than a single hasweh in one or more of his beyts, and the 
other has none, the former is obliged to put one of his into 
the first of his adversary's beyts. If only one hasweh remain 
on one side, and none on the other, that one is the property 
of the person on whose side it is. When the lK>ard is com- 
pletely cleared, each party counts the number of the hasi he 
has taken ; and the one who has most reckons the excess of 
his above his adversary's number as his gain. ITie gainer 
in one board })egins to play the next board ; his adversary 
having first distributed the hasa. When either party hai 
made his successive gains amount to siity, he has won the 
game. — In this manner, the game of the mankalah is played 
by young i)ersonH ; and hence tliis mode of playing it i» 
called " the game of the ignorant" (** leab el-ghasheem ") : 
others generally play in a different manner, which is termed 
" the game of the wise, or intelligent " (** leab el-'Akil "), and 
which must now be described. 

The hasa are distributed in one or more beyts on one side^ 
and in the corresponding beyt or beyts on the other side ' 
commonly in four beyts on each side, leaving the two extreme 
beyts of each side variant : or they are distributed in any 
other conventional mariner ; as, for instance, about half into 
beyt A, and the remainder in beyt a. The person who di«- 
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ibutes the hasa does not count how many he places, in a 
3yt ; and it is at his option whether he places them only in 
16 beyt on each side, or in all the beyts. Should the other 
jrson object to his distribution, he may turn the board 
mnd ; but in that case he forfeits his right of playing first, 
he person who plays first may begin from any one of his 
3yts ; judging by his eye which will bring him the best 
irtune. He proceeds in the same manner as before described ; 
atting one hasweh in each beyt ; and taking in the same 
tses as in the former mode ; and then the other plays, 
ffcer the first gain, he counts the hasa in each of his beyts ; 
id plays from that which will bring him the greatest 
[vantage. One of the parties may stop the other to count 
.e hasa which he takes out of a beyt to distribute, in order 
insure his distributing them correctly. The gain of one 
irty after finishing one board is counted, as in the former 
ode, by the excess of the number he has taken above the 
imber acquired by the other ; and the first who makes his 
Lccessive gains to amount to sixty wins the game. — This 
ime is of use in practising the players in calculation. It 
very commonly played at the coffee-shops ; and the players 
jnerally agree, though it is unlawful to do so, that the loser 
all pay for the coffee drunk by himself and his adversary 
id the spectators, or for a certain number of cups. 
Another game very general among the lower classes in 
gypt is called " tdb." In other countries of the East this 
called " tdb wa-dukk ;" but I never hear this name given 
• it in Egypt. In this country it is played in the follow- 
g manner: — Four small pieces of stick, of a flat form, 
)out a span (or eight inches) in length, and two-thirds of 
1 inch in breadth, are first prepared : they are generally 
rmed of a piece of palm-branch ; one side of which, being 
it flat and smooth, is white ; the other, green, or, if not 
esh, of a dull yellow colour ; the former side is commonly 
lUed white, and the other, black. These are called the 
tdb." Next, it is necessary to be provided with a " seega." 

VOL. II. ^ 
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ThiB is a board, dividod into fonr rovs of sqnarea, cd 
"beyta" or "dirs," eacb about two inobos vido ; oritc 
sititM of flimilar rows of boloft made in the gronod, or in. a 
NtoDO : the boytH aro usually aovon, nine, eleven, thirteen 
liftoen, in each row. To shew the mode of playing the g> 
I tiball bero roprcsent a scogil of nine beyta in cacb row ; 
diHtinguiuh the boyta by lottora. 
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In each )>t:yt of one exterior row is usually placed a 1 
piece of utijno, or dingy brick, abont the size of a wal 
and in cai;h boyt of the other exterior row, a piece of 
brick or tile. Or, HometimcH, jiieces aro placed only 
(Mjrtain numlier of Iwytw in tboHo rows ; as, for instanc 
the first four. The pioceB of one n>w must bo distingni 
fnun thijKu in the other. I'hoyaro called " kilib " (or di 
in tho sinf^ular, " kelb." Tlio game is generally playe 
two jjorsons. 'ITio four littlo Btieks are thrown, all toge 
against a stick thrust into tho ground or held in the '. 
with one end rusting on tlio ground, or against a wa 
against u Ktick inclined against a wall. If thoy fall no 
one only has its white side ujiwanls, the jdayer is sai 
have thrown, or brought, "tib" f]dural "tceb"), 
"weled"(or child, plural "wil(id"_), and counts one : if i 
Ijo two white, and tho other two black, he counts 
f " itiicyn ") : if tliere be three white, and one black, he a 
throe C"b;Iat*h"^: if all four Ijc white, four ("arWa 
if all four black, six (" Hittcli "). When one throws U 
four, or six, ho throws again ; but when ho has thrown 
or throe, it is then tho turn of tho other. To one ol 
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s belongs the row of beyts A, B, C, &c. : to the other, 
' a, h, c, &c. They first throw alternately until one has 
1 tab ; and he who has done this then throws again 
le has brought two, or three. Supposing him, at the 
ing of the game, to have thrown tab and four and 
e removes the kelb from beyt I, and places it' in the 
li beyt from I, which is Q. He must always commence 
lie kelb in beyt I. The other party, in like manner, 
nces from beyt i. Neither party can remove a kelb 
:s original place but by throwing tab before each such 
il. The kelbs before removal from their original 
are called " Nasdra " (or Christians, in the singular, 
inee ") ; and after removal, when they are privileged 
imence the contest, " Muslimeen " (or " Muslims ") : 
I person has made a kelb a Muslim, it is said of him 
n kelb ;" and of the kelb, " aslam." Each time that 
er throws tab, he generally makes a kelb Muslim, 
le has made them all so, and thus prepared them to 
te in the beyts. Each player may have two or more 
in circulation at the same time. Let us suppose (to 
:he description more simple) that the person to whom 
s the row of beyts A, B, C, &c., is circulating a single 
be moves it through the two middle rows of beyts in 
ier of the letters by which I have distinguished them, 
l to S, and from kto a ; and may then either repeat the 
ound or enter his adversary's row, as long as there is 
db remaining in that row ; but in the latter case, he 
lot continue to circulate the same kelb, except in 
istances which will be mentioned hereafter. When- 
i throw, or any of two or more throws, which the 
has made enables him to move his kelb into a beyt 
ed by one of his opponent's kelbs, he takes the latter, 
istance, if one party has a kelb in the beyt w, and the 
has one in o, and another in «, and the former has 
n tab (or one), and then four, and then two, he may 
ilie kelb in o by the throw of two ; then, by the throw 
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of four, take that m 8 ; and, >>y the throw of tdb, pa8« into a, 
and take a third kell) if it cxnitain one. A player may, by 
ineanH of a suitable throw, or two or more throws, move one 
of his kel}>8 into a boyt (K;cui>icd by another of his own ; and 
these two together, in like manner, ho may add to a third, 
or he 'may add a third to them : thus he may unite any 
number of his own kel}>8, and circulate them together, a«if 
they were Imt one ; }>ut he cannot divide them again, and 
play with them separately, unless he throw tdb. If he avail 
himself of a throw which he has made to bring them back 
into a row through which they have already passed (either 
separately or together;, they become reduced to a single kelb: 
but he need not avail himself of such a throw : he may wait 
until he throws tab. -JVo or more kelbs thus united are 
called an " 'eggoh." l^iie objcict of so uniting them is U> 
])]ace th(;m as soon as possible in a situation of safety; M 
will l>e seen by what immediately follows. If either j>arty 
])assone of his kel}>s into his adversary's row, he may leave 
it then; in safety as Jong as he does not want to continue to 
play with it, because the latter cannot l)ring back a kelb into 
his own row. 1'h(; furiner, however, cannot continue to 
circulate the kelb which lias entered that row until he ha« 
no kelb remaining in his own njw; or unless he have only 
an 'egg(jh in liis row, and does not throw t^b, which alone 
enablcjs him to divide the 'ogg(ili. In circulating through hia 
adversary's beyts, he jiroceeds in tlie order of the letters by 
which J have marked them. He cannot pass the same kelb 
again into liis arlversary's row : after it has i)assed through 
that row, lie circulat(.*s it through the two middle rows only, 
in the same manner as at iirst. — Thin game is often played 
by four or more ])ersons ; and without the seega. When one 
pcjrson throws four, he is calhid the Sultan. lie holdfl « 
makra'ah,' which is a ])iece of th(; thick end of a palm-sticfc 
with two or three splits made in the thicker part of it 
When a player throws six, he is called the Wezeer, and holdi 

* ThuH cotninouly pronounced, for ** mikra'ali." 
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the stick against which the tab are thrown. Whenever a 
person throws two, the Sultan gives him a blow, or two or 
more blows (as many as the Wezeer may order), on the sole 
of his foot, or the soles of both feet, with the makra'ah. 
When a player throws twice six, he is both Sultan and 
Wezeer. 

Many of the felldheen of Egypt also frequently amuse 

themselves with a game called that of the "seega," which 

may be described in a few words. The seega employed in 

this game is different from that of the tdb : it consists of a 

number of holes, generally made in the ground ; most 

commonly, of five rows of five holes in each, or seven rows of 

seven in each, or nine rows of nine in each : the first kind is 

called the " khamsawee seega ;" the second, the " seb'dwee ;" 

and the third, the '' tis'awee." A khamsawee seega is here 

represented. 

ooaoo 

QOOOO 
©ODOS 

ooaoG 
ooaoo 

Seega. 

The holes are called " 'oyoon " (or eyes, in the singular 
"'eyn"). In this seega, they are twenty-five in number. 
The players have each twelve " kelbs," similar to those used 
in the game of the tab.^ One of them places two of his kelbs 
in the 'eyns marked a, a : the other puts two of his in those 
marked 6, h : they then alternately place two kelbs in any of 
the eyns that they may choose, except the central 'eyn of the 
seega. All the 'eyns but the central one being thus occupied 

The larger seegis, in like manner, require a sufficient number of kelbs to 
^^'^py all the *eyns except one. 
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(^inoHt of tlio kel}>H jilaced at random), the game is commenced. 
'I'ho party who luif^inH ihovch otio of his kolbs from a con- 
tiguouH *cyn into the fjontral. Tho other party, if the 'eyn 
now made vacant }ui not next to any one of those occupied 
]>y liiH kelhH, deHiroH IiIh adversary to give him, or open to 
liinj, a way; and the hitter muHt do so, by removing, and 
thuH losing, one of his own lojll^s. This is also done on Bub- 
sequent o(;easions, when re([im-ed }>y similar circumstances. 
The aim of (;ach party, after the first disposal of tho kelblf 
is to ])laoe any one of liis kelbs in such a situation that there 
shall be, })etween it and another of his, one of his adversary's 
kellis. Til is, by so doing, he takes; and as long as ho can 
immediately iriakcj another cajiture by such moans, he does 
so, without allowing his adversary to move. — These are the 
only rules of the game. Jt will be remarked that, though 
most of th(} kel}>s ar(5 jilaecnl at random, foresight is requisite 
in th(} disposal of the remainder. -Several secgas have been 
cut upon the stoiHjs on the summit of tho Great Pyramid, by 
Arabs who have s(;rved as guides to travellers. 

(jlyrniiastic games, or sikjIi diversions as require much 
bodily exertion, are very uncomuKjn among tho Egyptians, 
whr> are, however, g(;Ti(;rally remarkable for bodily strength:- 
tin; IjojituKJii, for instanr^e, urid(}rgo very severe lalx>ur in row- 
ing and towing, and the portcjrs carry burdens of almost 
incrcMli 1)1(5 w(;ight. Sonietini(;H two peasants contend with 
ea(;h oth(;r, for umra aniUHcnient, or for a trifling wager or 
reward, with " ne})l)OotH," whicjh are thick staves, five or six 
feet long : th(; obj(5ct of (jsK^h is to strike his adversary on 
the Injarl. Th(5 n(;hhoot is a formidable weapon, and is often 
s(j(;n in th(} hand of an Kgyptian peasant : he usually carries 
it whcni on a jr)urn(!y ; particularly when he travels by 
night; which, howcvcjr, is s(;ldom the ease. Wrcstling- 
niat(;h(5H are also Hr)nietim(;s witn(!SKed in Egypt: tho com- 
batants (whr) nra called " niUHare'een," in the singular 
'MnuHarc',"; strip th(iniHclv(;s of all their clothing except 
th(jir drawers, and g(jnerally oil their bodies; but theit 
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exercises are not remarkable, and are seldom performed but 
for remuneration, on the occasions of festivals, processions, &c. 
On such occasions, too, mock combats between two men, 
usually clad only in their drawers, and each armed with a 
sabre and a small shield, are not unfrequently witnessed : 
neither attempts to wound his adversary : every blow is 
received on the shield. 

The game of the " gereed," as played by the Memlooks and 
Turkish soldiers, has often been described ; but the manner 
Q which it is practised by many of the peasants of Upper 
3gypt is much more worthy of description. It is often 
layed by the latter on the occasion of the marriage of a 
erson of influence, such as the Sheykh of a tribe or village ; 
r on that of a circumcision ; or when a votive calf or ox or 
ull, which has been let loose to pasture where it will, by 
>mmon consent, is about to be sacrificed at the tomb of a 
iint, and a public feast made with its meat. I'he com- 
atants usually consist of two parties, of different villages, 
r of different tribes or branches of a tribe ; each party being 
bout twelve or twenty or more in number ; and each person 
lounted on a horse or mare. The two parties station them- 
elves about five hundred feet or more apart. A person from 
>ne party gallops towards the other party, and challenges 
;hem : one of the latter, taking, in his left hand, four, five, 
Jix, or more gereeds, each six feet, or an inch or two more or 
less in length, but generally equal in length to the height of 
a tall man, and very heavy (being the lower part of the palm- 
Btick, freshly cut, and fidl of sap) pursues the challenger at 
foil gallop : he approaches him as near as possible ; often 
"within arm's length ; and throws, at his head or back, one 
gereed after another, until he has none left. The gereed is 
blunt at both ends. It is thrown with the small end fore- 
Biost ; and uplifted arm ; and sometimes inflicts terrible, 
and even fatal, wounds.^ The person against whom the 

During my last residence at Thebes, a fine athletic man, the best gereed- 
Player of the place, whom I had taken into my service as a nightly guard, 
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gorcc(l8 are thrown eiideavourH to catch them, or to war 
them off with hiw arm or with a sheathed Bword ; or b 
cBcajxjH tlieiii hy the Huperior Hpeed of hi« horwe. Ha via 
MiiHtaitied the attack, and arrived ^t the Htation of hiB part^ 
he tricH iiiH skill agaiiiHt tlie i)erHon hy whom he has Ixje: 
purHiied, in the Hame mann<;r aH the latter did against him,— 
TliiH Hi»(>rt, which remindH uh of tlie tounianientH of old, an* 
which was a game of the early BedawecH, continues fcp 
several hours. It is common only among those trilxjs wt 
have not })een many years, or not more than a few conturiefc 
settled on the banks of the Nile ; and who have consociuentb 
retained many Hedawee customs and habits. About thoclo* 
of the fxjriod of my former visit to this country, three mei 
and a mare were killed at this game within an hour, in th< 
western i)lain of Thebcjs. It is s(;ldom, however, that a maj 
loses his life in this exercise : at least, of late, 1 have hoaw 
of no such owjurrence taking place. — In Jiowcr Egypt, i 
geretid only half tlie lengtli of those above described, ox litth 
more, is used in ])laying this game. 

Other (ixcjrciscs, which are less frerjuently |)erformod, and 
only at festivals for the amusfjnient of the spectators, will be 
described in subscjquent jiagcjs. 



r(;f:«iv(j<l rt v(!ry novrynj woiiinl at, t}iis jijaiiH;; and I ha<l KOino difTiculty to effect 
a cure: he whh delii'iouH for many Uouvh in conHoqucucii of it, and had nearly 
loHt hiH lir«. T}»(j j^ereod struck him a little before \m ear, and iKJuetrated 
downwardH into hiri neck. 
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MUSIC. 

The Egyptians in general are excessively fond of music ; and 
yet they regard the study of this fascinating art (like 
f dancing) as unworthy to employ any portion of the time of a 
' man of sense ; and as exercising too powerful an effect upon 
'■; the passions, and leading a man into gaiety and dissipation 
and vice. Hence it was condemned by the Prophet ; but it 
is used, notwithstanding, even in religious ceremonies ; 
especially by the darweeshes. The Egyptians have very few 
Wks on music ; and these are not understood by their 
modem musicians, IJhe natural liking of the Egyptians for 
music is shewn by their habit of regulating their motions, 
and relieving the dulness of their occupations, in various 
lal)ours, by songs or chants. Thus do the boatmen in rowing, 
&c. ; the peasants in raising water ; the porters in carrying 
heavy weights with poles ; men, boys, and girls, in assisting 
hnilders, by bringing bricks, stones, and mortar, and re- 
moving rubbish : so also, the sawyers, reapers, and many 
other labourers. Though the music of the Egyptians is of a 
style very difficult for foreigners to acquire or imitate, the 
children very easily and early attain it. The practice of 
chanting the Kur-dn, which is taught in all their schools, 
contributes to increase their natural fondness for music. 

How science was cherished by the Arabs when all the 
nations of Europe were involved in the grossest ignorance, 
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and how much the former profited hy the works of ancient 
Greek writcrB, in well known. It appearH that they formed 
the HyBteiri of muHic which ha8 prevailed among them for 
many centuricH j)artly from Greek, and partly from Pendan 
and Indian, treatiHCH. From the Greek language are derived 
the moBt general Arabic term for music, namely, " moosoekV 
and the nanicH of some of the Arab musical instruments; 
l)ut most of the tcjclinical terms used by the Arab musiciAns 
are l)orrowed from tlie Persian and Indian languages. There 
is a striking d(!gree of similarity between many of the ain 
which I have h<;ard in Kgypt and some of the popular 
mcjlodies of Spain ;' and it is not sur|>rising that this is the 
case : for music was much cultivated among the Arabs of 
Spain ; and tlie li})rary of the Escurial contains many Arabic 
treatises on this art. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in the Arab system of 
music is the division of tones into thirds. Hence I have 
heard Egyptian musicians urge against the European systems 
of music that tliey am d(}ficient in the numV)er of sounds. 
These small and delicate gradations of sound give a peculiar 
softness to the j)erf(jrmances of the Arab musicians, whicb 
are gcjnerally of a j)laintiv(; character : Tmt they are difficult 
to discriminate with exactness, and are therefore seldom 
o}>s(}rved in the vocal and instnimental music of thoae 
j)erwjTis who have not made a regular study of the art 
Most of the popular airs of the Egyptians, though of a 
similar character, in most resp(;cts, to the music of their pro- 
fcKKioiial ])(;rf(jrniers, are very simj)le ; consisting of only a 
f(5W iioU-H, which serve for evo.ry one or two lines of a song, 
and which are thenjforcj rcjpeatcjd many times. I miwt 
confess that I gen(;rally take great delight in the more 
refined kind of niUKic wliich I occasionally hear in Egypt; 
and tlu; more I Ixjcorrui ljal>ituated to the style, the more I 
am ])leased with it ; though, at the same time, I must state 

' TIiIh iH inoKt r<jiriarkuhl<! in tin; irioix* rt'.l'mad Kj^yptian music; but it ^ 
iilHo obK(;rvabl(! in tin; aii'H oi mmc coininon bailaUH and chaDt». 
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that I have not met with many Europeans who enjoy it in 
the same degree as myself. The natives of Egypt are gene- 
rally enraptured with the performances of their vocal and 
instrumental musicians : they applaud with frequent exclama- 
tions of " Allah I" ^ and " God approve thee !" " God preserve 
thy voice !" and similar expressions. 

The male professional musicians are called " Aldteeyeh ;" 
in the singular, " Alatee," which properly signifies " a player 
upon an instrument ;" but they are generally both instru- 
mental and vocal performers. They are people of very 
dissolute habits ; and are regarded as scarcely less disre- 
putable characters than the public dancers. They are, how- 
ever, hired at most grand entertainments, to amuse the 
company ; and on these occasions they are usually supplied 
vnth brandy, or other spirituous liquors, which they some- 
times drink until they can no longer sing, nor strike a 
;hord. The sum commonly paid to each of them for one 
light's performance is equal to about two or three shillings ; 
)ut they often receive considerably more. The guests gene- 
rally contribute the sum. 

There are also female professional singers. These are 
jailed " 'Awalim ;" in the singular, " 'Al'meh," or *' 'Alinteh ;'' 
m appellation, as an Arabic word, literally signifying " a 
learned female;" but, as applied to these female singers, 
evidently, I think, derived from the Hebrew or Phoenician 
word " 'almah," signifying " a girl " and " a virgin," and par- 
ticularly "a singing girl." " 'Al-'alamoth sheer" (the title 
of Psalm xlvi.) and " nebalim 'al-'alamoth " (in 1 Chron. 
XV. 20) should, I doubt not, be rendered, " A song," and 
"harps" or the like, " adapted to 'almdhs," that is, ** singing 
girls." And as Jerome says that " alma " in the Punic 
language signified " a virgin," it seems to be probable that, 
in old times, the most celebrated of the singing-girls in 
^gypt were Phoenicians. The 'Awalim are often hired on 

Often, in such cases, pronounced in an unusually broad manner, and the 
syllable drawled out, thus—" Allauh !" 
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the occaHion of a fcto in the haroom of a person of wealtL 
There in generally a small, elevated apartment, called a 
" tukeyHeh," or " mngliannA,," adjoining the principal saloon 
of tlie hareem, from which it ih Heparatod only hy a flcreenof 
wooden lattice-work ; or there is Home other convenient place 
in wliich the female HJngers may be concealed from the sight 
of the master of the house, should he be present with hlB 
women. Hut when there is a party of male guests, they 
generally sit in the acmrU or in a lower apartment, to hear 
the songs of the 'Awdlim, who, in this case, usually sit at a 
window of the hartem, concealed by the lattice-work. Some 
of them are also instrumental performers. I have heard the 
most celebrated 'Awalim in Cairo, and have been more 
charmed with their songs than with the best performance! 
of the Alat(iey(jh, and more so, I think I may truly arid, than 
with any otluir music that 1 have ever enjoyed. They are 
often very highly paid. I have known instances of sumi 
ef^ual to more tlian fifty guineas being collected for a single 
'Aririeh fnjm tlio giKJsts at an entertainment in the house of 
a mer(;}iarit, where iiorio of the contributors were persons of 
much wealth. So powerful is the effect of the singing of a 
very*accorn])HKh(Ml 'Al'meh, tliat her audience, in the height 
of their excitement, often lavish upon her sums which they 
can ill afford to hmo. I'here are, among the 'Awalim in 
Cairo, a few who are not altogether unworthy of the appella- 
tion of " leariMjd females ;" having some literary accomplish- 
ments. 1'here are also many of an inferior class, who 
sometiiricH dance in the har(;em : hence, travellers have often 
misfipidied the name of " alTri6," meaning ** '^I'meh," to the 
common dan(;ing-girls, of whom an account will be given in 
an(jth(ir eha])t(jr of this work ; or they may have done so 
because these girls thomH(;lves occasionally assume thia 
a])])elljition, and gencjrally do so when (as has boon often the 
case; the exercise of their art is prohibited by the govern- 
ment. 
The Kgyptians have a great variety of musical instru- 
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ments. Those which are generally used at private concerts 
are the " kemengeh," " kdnoon," '' 'ood," and '' nay." 

The " kemengeh "^ is a kind of viol. Its name, which is 
Persian, and more properly written "kemdngeh," signifies 
'*a bow-instrument." This instrument, and all the others 
of which I insert engravings, I have drawn with the camera- 
bcida. The total length of the kemengeh which is here 
represented is thirty-eight inches. The sounding-body* is a 
3ocoa-nut, of which about a fourth part has been cut oif. It 
is pierced with many small holes. Over the front of it is 
rtrained a piece of the skin of a fish of the genus " silurus," 
jailed *'bayad;" and upon this rests the bridge.' The neck* 
8 of ebony inlaid with ivory ; and of a cylindrical form. At 
he bottom of it is a piece of ivory ; and the head,* in which 
he pegs are inserted, is also of ivory. The pegs* are of 
•eech; and their heads, of ivory. The foof is of iron: it 
•asses through the sounding-body, and is inserted into the 
leck, to the depth of four or five inches. Each of the two 
hords consists of about sixty horse-hairs: at the lower end, 
hey are attached to an iron ring, just below the sounding- 
K)dy : towards the other extremity, each is lengthened with 
. piece of lamb's gut,® by which it is attached to its peg. 
)Ter the chords, a little below their junction with the 
5ut-strings, a double band of leather* is tied, passing round 
she neck of the instrument. The bow ^^ is thirty-four inches 
and a half in length, its form is shewn by the engraving. 
The stick is generally of ash. The horse-hairs, passed 
through a hole at the head of the bow-stick and secured by a 

* A friend (a native of Egypt) has observed to me, since the first edition of 

this work was printed, that " rabab " would be a more proper term for this 

instrument, being the general Arabic name for a viol ; but I never heard it 

<!^lcd in Egypt by any other name than " kemengeh." It is also thus called 

in Syria. 

2 Called " hokkah." 8 « Ghazril." 

* " Si*ed," or' " arm." * " Khazneh." 

• "Melawee;" singular, "melwL" ' "Seekh." 
8 " Weter." » " Ribat." »<> " Kos." 
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not, and attached at the other end to att iron ring, are 
ightened or slackened by a band of leather which passes 
brongh the ring just mentioned and through another ring 
t the foot of the bow. I insert a sketch of a performer on 
he kemengeh, to shew the manner in which he holds the 
nstrument and the bow. In passing the bow from one 
hord to the other, he turns the kemengeh about sixty 




«^reeB round. The sketch introduced, and those of the 
Performers on the kdnoon, 'ood, and nAy,are from drawings 
"tiich I have made with the camera-lucida, and, except the 
'^i, from very expert musicians. Together, they represent 
*i ordinary Egyptian band, such as is generally seen at a 
privstfl entertainment. The performer on the kemengeh 
lanaUy sits ,on the right hand of him who performs on the 
^noon, or opposite (that is, faoing.) the latter, on the left 
''Wd of whom aits the performer on the 'ood; and next to 
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tJiiH laHt Ih tho ])erf()micr on the ndy. Sometimes there ai 
other inuHiciaiiH, wIioko iiiHtrumentB will 1k» mentioned her< 
after ; and often, two Hingeru. 

The " kaiioon " iB a kind of dulcimer. Its name h iron 
tlie (jlr(;eV KavoV, or from the «ame origin ; and has the muv 
Bignification; that is, "rule," "law," "cUBtom." Tho in 
Btrunujiit from wliich the engraving here given was taker 
iH, ]ierha|)B, an inch or two longer than Bome others which / 
hav(; Been. Its greatcBt length is thirty-nine inches an<l 
thre(} (juarters; and itB })readth, sixteen inches: its depth is 
two inches and one-tenth. The kjlnoon is sometimes made 
entirely of walnut- wood,* with the exception of some orna- 
mental i>artB. J II the instrument which 1 have drawn, the 
face* and tho hack* are of a fine kind of deal : the sides* ar« 
of }>e(;ch. The ])iecc in which the pegs are iuBerted" is of 
be(jch ; and bo is tlie ridgcj" along its interior edge, through 
which th(} chrjrdB arc passed. The J)eg8' are of poplar-wood 
1'lic hridg(j'* is of fine deal. In the central part of tho face 
of the iriBtrurncnt is a circular j)iece of wood" of a reddish 
colour, ])icrcc(l with holes; and towards the acute angle oi 
the; fa(;c \h anothcjr j)iccc of similar -yvood, likewise piercc^l 
with IhjIch. Jn that jiart of the face U]ion which the hridgc 
rests arc five; oblong apertures, corr(;s])onding with the five 
feet of th(; hridg(j. A j)iece of fiKlics' skin,*® nine inches wide, 
is glu(;(l ov(;r this yiart; and the five feet of the bridge resi 
u])ori those ])arts of tlic skin which cover the five aperture* 
ii\>()Vii mentioned ; slightly de])ressing the skin. The chonlH 
an? of lainl)'s gut. 1'h(;rc are three chords to each note 
and, alt()g(;ther, tw(}nty-four trelde-chords. The shortes 
side'^ of the instnnrujnt is venecjred with walnut-W(x>d, inlai< 
with mother-of-pearl. The instrument is jdayed. with tW' 

» *' Oo/." 2 " Wihl.Hh," for " wp;?-h." 

» 'M>hr." * "Soor,"or"wall/' 

•' "Mistarah," • " Knf," or " nos.;." 

^ " M(rlaw«.«;." » " FaniH," or '' mare." 

" " SlH;inHcli," or " a huh" »• ♦* Uakrin-h." 

•• *'Owtir;" ill tho HiiJgular, " wct(!r." " ♦* Kibleh." 




So. 1 li tbe kej; 2, the liag. at (bbnbte; 3, th< 
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plectra ; ' one ploctrum attached to the fiarefinger of eacli 
hand. Eaeh plectrum Is a email, thin piece of ba&lo'i 
horn ; and is jilaood botwoon the finger and a ring, or 
thimble,' formed of a flat piece of brans or silver, in the 
ruproionted in the itkotch. — The instrnment ii 




placed iiii the ktiorw of the jierformer; aH Bhown by tli* 
cwf;raviiii; hen! inwrteil. [Jiidor the hands of a skilM 
player, the kdiuMiti jileaHtat me more than any other EgyptiM 
iiiHtniincut without an accomiianiment ; and to a buid it ii 
an ini]>()rtant aociWHifm, 

llie " 'rxxl " in a lute, whieh is jilayoil with a ploctrum- 
'J'his has liceri fur many centuries the inittniment mcrt 
commonly imwl by the l>eNt Arali musicians, and is celebrated 
liy iiHiuenJUs iiijets. Its name T the original Mignification (rf 
which is " wikhI ";, with the article el prefixed to it, is the 
wHirci; whence are diirived the terms Huh in Italian, ludin 

' Eouli |>le«trii[ii in cullpil " r««.heh." ' ■' Kinhtiwin." 
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French, lule in English, &c. The length of the 'ood repre- 
sented by the accompanymg engraving, measuring from the 
button, or angle of the neck, is twenty-five inches and a half. 




The body of it is compoBed of fine deal, with edges, Ac, of 
ebony: the neet, of ebony, faced with box and an ebony 
edge. On the fece of the body of the instrument, in which 
are one large and two small shemsehs' of ebony, is glued a 
' See a note to the description of tbe Ifaooon. 
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piece of fiahee' skin,' under that part of the chorda to which 
the ploctmm is applied, to prevent the -wood from being 
worn away by tho plectram. The instmmeHt has eerra 
double Btriiigs;' two to each note. Thoy are of lamb's gnt, 
Tho order of those double chords is singular : the donble 
chord n{ tho lowest note is that which corresponds to the 




chord of tho highest note in our Tiolins, &c. : next in '*■' 
scale alw>vo this is tho iifth (that is, counting tho formeC 
the first _! ; then the sovonth, second, fourth, sixth, and thi*" 
The plectrum' is a slip of a vulture's foathcr. Tho man**' 
in which it and tlio *ood itself are hold by the porformey 
shewn by tho accomjtanying sketch. 

Tho "nay," which is the fourth and last of the insfc*" 
ments which I have mentioned as most commonly used. ' 
]irivate concerts, is a kin<l of flute. There arc several ki**' 
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of niy, differing &om each other in dimensloiiB, bnt in little 
eW The most common is that here represented. It has 
been called the darweesh's flute; because often used at 



the "zikrs" of darweeahes, to accompany the songs of the 
"munshida." It is a simple reed, about eighteen inches in 
length, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter at the upper 
eitremity, and three quarters of an inch at the lower, it is 




pierced with six holes in front, and generally with another 
hole at the back. 'I'he sketch which I insert of a performer 
on the niy shews the most nsual manner in which this 
•"^tnunent is held ; but sometimes tho left hand is upper- 
■noet, and the instrument inclined towards tho right arm of 
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the performer, instead of the left. The sounds are produced 
by blowing, through a very small aperture of the lips, 
against the edge of the orifice of the tube, and directing the 
wind chiefly within the tube. By blowing with more or 
less force, sounds are produced an octave higher or lower. 
In the hands of a good performer, the ndy yields fine, mellow 
tones; but it requires much practice to sound it weU. A 
ndy is sometimes made of a portion of a gun-barrel. 

Another instrument often used at private concerts is a 
small tambourine, called " rikk," similar to one of which 
an engraving will be found in this chapter, page 73, but 
rather smaller. 

A kind of mandoline, called " tamboor," is also used 
at concerts in Egypt ; })ut mostly by Greeks and other 
foreigners. These musicians likewise use a dulcimer, called 
" santeer," which resembles the kdnoon, except that it hflB 
two sides oblique, instead of one (the two opposite sideB 
equally inclining together), has double chords of wire, 
instead of treble chords of lamb's gut, and is beaten witl^ 
two sticks instead of the little j)lectra. 

A curious kind of viol, called " rabdb," is much used by 
poor singers, as an accompaniment to the voice. There ar^ 
two kinds of viol which bear this name ; the " rabdb el-mti-^ 
ghannee " (or singer's violj, and the " rabdb esh-shd'er" (o^ 
poet's viol) ; which differ from each other only in this, thfi^'*' 
the former has two chords, and the latter but one. Th^ 
latter is that of which I give an engraving ; but it will b^ 
observed that it is convertible into the former kind, having 
two pegs. It is thirty-two inches in length. The body o* 
it is a frame of wood, of which the front is covered witl* 
parchment, and the back uncovered. The foot is of iron * 
the chord, of horse-hairs, like those of the kemengeh. Tk^ 
bow, which is twenty-eight inches long, is similar to that O* 
the kemengeh. This instrument is always used by th^ 
public reciters of the romance of Aboo-Zeyd, in chanting th^ 
poetry. The reciter of this romance is called a ** shd'er " ((^^ 
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and hence the instrument is called " the poet's viol," 
the Aboo-Zeydee viol." The shd*er himself uses this 




Babdb esh-Shd'er. 



''^ent; and another performer on the same kind of 
" generally accompanies him. 

"6 instruments used in wedding-processions, and the 
esBions of darweeshes, &c., are chiefly a hautboy, called 
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** zomr/* and f^ovcral kinds of drums, of which the dm 
common kinds are the " tabl bolodee " (or country drum, tt 
is, Eji^yptian drum), and the " tabl ShAmee" (or Syria 
drum;. The former is of a simikr kind to our oomino 
military drum ; hut not so deep. It is hung obliqnel; 
The latter is a kind of kettle-drum, of tinned copper, with 
parchment face. It is generally about sixteen inchoB i 
diameter, and not more than four in depth in the centrt 
and is beaten with two slender sticks. The perform 
suspends it to his neck, by a string attached to two rin 
fixed to the edge of the instrument. I have represent 
these drums in the sketch of a bridal-procession, and 
another engraving in yol. i. p. 72. 

A pair of largo kettle-drums, called " nakAkeer," (in 1 
singular, " nakkdrah,") are generally seen in most of 1 
great religious j)roceHsions connected with the pilgrima 
&c., in Cairo. They are both of copper, and similar in for 
each about two-thirds of a sphere ; but are of unequal dim- 
sioiis : the flat surface for face) of the larger is about t 
feet, (jr more, in diameter ; and that of the smaller, nea 
a I'oot and a half. 1'hey are placed upon a camel, attacl 
U) the fore part of the saddle, uj)on which the person ^ 
beats them rides. ^J'he larger is placed on the right. 

Darwe(;shes, in religious processions, &c., and in beggii 
often make use of a little tabl, or kettle-drum, called "b& 
six or seven indies in diameter ; which is held in the 1 
hand, by a little ])rojection in the centre of the back; a 
>)eaten >)y the right hand, with a short leathern strap, o: 
stick. Th(iy also use cym}>als, which are called ** kis," 
similar occasions. Tho bdz is used by the Musahhir, 
attract attention to his cry in the nights of Ramad^ 
(Jastanets of brass, called " sdgdt," are used by the pub. 
female and male dancers. Each dancer has two pairs 
these instruments. 'J'hey are attached, each by a loop 
string, to the thumb and second finger ; and have a mo 
pleasing sound than castanets of wood or ivory. 
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! There are two instruments which are generally found in 
the hareem of a person of moderate wealth, and which the 
: women often use for their diTcrsion. One of these is a 
tsmboniine, called "tSr," of which I insert an engraving. It 
IB eleven inches in diameter. The hoop ie overlaid with 
iBotier-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, and white bone, or ivory, hoth 
without and within ; and has ten double circular plates of 
bntss attached to it; each two pairs having a wire passing 




1 seiriit 



through their centres. The tSr is held by the left or right 
hand, and beaten with the fingers of that hand, and by the 
other hand. The fingers of the hand which holds the inatru- 
nent, striking only near . the hoop, produce higher sounds 
than the other hand, which strikes in the centre.^A tarn- 
hoorine of a larger and more simple kind than that here 
^«Bcrihed, without the metal plates, is often used by the 
IcwBTorders.— The other instrument alluded to in the com- 
mencement of this paragraph is a kind of drum, called 
"^bukkeh." The hest kind is made of wood, covered 
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with mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell, (fee. One of this 
description is here represented with the tdr. It is fifteen 
inches in length ; covered with a piece of fishes' skin at the 
larger extremity, and open at the smaller. It is placed 
under the left arm ; generally suspended by a string tliat 
passes over the left shoulder ; and is beaten with both hands. 
Like the t^r, it yields different sounds when beaten near the 
edge and in the middle. A more common kind of dardbnkkeh 
is made of earth, and differs a little in form from that jnst 
described. An engraving of it is here given. 

The boatmen of the Nile very often use an earthen 
dardbukkoh ; but of a larger size than that used in hareems: 
generally from a foot and a half to two feet in length. ThiB 
is also used by some low story-tellers and others. The 
boatmen employ, as an accompaniment to their earthen 
drum, a double reed pii>e, called " zummdrah."* ITiere is 
also another kind of double reed pipe, called ** arghool ;" of 
which one of the reeds is much longer than the other, and 
serves as a drone, or continuous bass.* This, likewise, i« 
used by boatmen ; and sometimes it is employed, instead of 
the ndy, at zikrs. Both of these reed pipes produce harsh 
sounds ; and those of the latter much resemble the sounds of 
the bag-pipe. A rude kind of bag-pipe (" zummdrah bi-soan "j 
is sometimes, but rarely, seen in Egypt : its bag is a small 
goat's skin. 

I shall now close this chapter with a few specimens of 
Egyptian music; chiefly i>opular songs. These I note in 
accrjrdance with the manner in which they are conmionly 
sung ; without any of the embeUishments which are added 
to them l)y the AUteeyeh. The airs of these are not always 
sung to tlie same words ; but the words are generally similar 
in style t(j those which I insert, or at least as silly ; though 

' The mouthpiece (A B) of the zurninirah \a moveable. ' 
* The arghool ha« three moveable pieccH to lengthen the longer tnbe (A »» 
B (% and C I^) ; and is HometimcH used with only one or two of these ; *^ 
Hometimes with none of them. It« mouthpiece is moveable, like that o{ tbe 
zummirah. 
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often abounding with indecent metaphors, or with plain 
ribaldry. — It should be added, that distinct enunciation, and 
a quavering voice, are characteristics of the Egyptian mode 
of singing. 



SOXGS. 
No. 1. 




Doos ya lel-lee. Doos ya le - 1 - lee. Doos ya lei - lee. Doos yi 




rrrrrcr i r r cj-cr i r-gfi 



le - - 1 - lee. 'EshkS mah - boo - bee fe - te 



n - nee. 



" Doos * ya lellee. Doos ya lellee. (This line is sung three times.) 
*Eshk6 * mahboobee fetennee." 

Tread ! ' my joy ! * Tread I my joy I (three times.) 
Ardent desire of my beloved hath involved me in trouble. 

(The preceding lines are repeated after each of the follow- 
ing stanzas, sometimes as a chorus.) 

* Here, in accordance with a rule observed in most modern Arab songs, the 
masculine gender is applied to the beloved object, who is, nevertheless, • 
female, as will be seen in several subsequent verses. In translation, I there- 
fore substitute the feminine gender in every case where our language dis- 
tinguishes gender. Some words occur, bearing double meanings, which I leaTe 
unexplained. I write the Arabic words as they are generally pronounced ii 
Cairo, except in the case of one letter, which I represent by " k," to expre* 
the sound which persons of education give to it instead of the more usual 
hiatus. 

^ The Arabs find it impossible to utter three consonants together without t 
pause between the second and third : hence the introduction of the short vowdi 
which terminates this word : sh represents a single letter. 

' Or pace, or strut. 

* " Ya lellee," which is thus translated, is a common ejaculation indicatifc 
of joy, said to be synonymous with " ya farhatee." It is difficult to render 
this and other cant terms. 
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** Ma * kullu men namet *oyoonuh 
Yahsib el-'ashik yenim.* 
Wa-Uah an^ mughram sababeh. 
Lem 'ala-l-'ashik melam." 

Let not every one whose eyes sleep 
Imagine that the lover sleepeth. 
By Allah I I am inflamed with intense love. 
The lover is not obnoxious to blame. 

** Ya Sheykh el-' Arab : Ya Seyyid : 
Tegmaanee *a-l-khilli ' leyleh. 
Wa-n * ganee habeebS kalbee 
La-amal lu-1-* Kashmeer duUeyleh.'* 

Sheykh of the Arabs I Seyyid I « 
Unite me to the true love one night I 

And if the beloved of my heart come to me 

1 will make the Kashmeer shawl her canopy. 

" Kamil el-owsaf fetennee 
Wa-l-'oyoon es-sood ramoonee. 
Min hS.wahum sirt aghannee ' 
Wa-1-hawi zowwad gunoonee." 



The perfect in attributes hath involved me in trouble. 
And the black eyes have overthrown me. 
From love of them I began to sing, 
And the air ® increased my madness. 

"^Gema*om • gem' al-'awazil 
'An habeebee yemna'oonee. 
Wa-Uah &nk ma afoot h9,wahum 
Bi-s-suyoof low katta'oonee." 



This line and the first of the next stanza require an additional note, which 
e same as the last note of these lines, to be added at the commencement. 
This and some other lines require that the note which should be the last 
iiey were of more correct measure be transferred to the commencement of 
liext line. 

For " 'ala-l-khiUi." * For " wa-in." 

For " la-aamal lahu-l ;" or rather, " la-'amiltu lahu-1." 

The famous saint Es-Seyyid Ahmad El-Bedawee, who is buried at TauU, 
the Delta. - - ^ ^^^ ^^ ughannee." ' 

* That is, the air of the song. • For " gema'oo." 
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They leagued together the crew of reproocheri 
To debar me from my belored. 
By Allah I I will not relinqub h the love of them.^ 
Though they should cut me in pieces with swords. 

*^ Kum bi-nfe y& khill6 neskar 
Tahta dill el-y&sameeneh : 
Ne^tuf el-khdkh min 'ali ummuh 
Wa-l-'aw4zil ghWileenfi." 

Up with UH ! true love ! Let us intoxicate ounelres* 
Under the shade of the jasmine : 
We will pluck the peach from its mother [tree] 
While the reproachers are unconscious. 

** Y4 henat goowa-1-medeeneh 
'Andakum ashyi temeeneh : 
Telbisu-sh-sh&teh bi-loolee 
Wa-1-l^iladeh Vn-nehdi • zeeneh." 

ye damsels in the city I * 

Ye have things of value : 

Ye wear the shiteh * with pearls. 

And the kil&deh,* an ornament over the bosom. 

" Ya henat Iskendereeych 
Meshyukum 'a-l-farshi ' gheeyeh : 
Telbisu-l-Kashmeer bi-telee 
Wa-sh-shefaif sukkareeyeh." 

ye damHels of Alexandria I 

Your walk over the furniture* is aiiunng: 

Ye wear the Kashmeer shawl, with embroidered work/ 

And your lips are sweet as sugar. * 



' Namely, the black eyes. 

2 The intoxication here meant is that of love, as is generally the case ^ 
thiH expression is used in Arab songs. 

» For " 'ala-n-nehdi." * Cairo. 

* An ornament described in the Appendix, resembling a necklace of pearls* 
attached on each side of the head-dress. 

* A kind of long necklace, reaching to the girdle. 
' For " 'ala-l-farshi." 

* The furniture consists of carj>etH, &c., spread ui>on the floor. 

* " Telee " is a corruption of the Turkish word " tel," and is applied in * 
to flattened gold or silver wire, used in embroiden' 
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'' Ya miUh kh&foo min Allah 
Wa-rhamu-l-'ashik li-llah. 
Hobbukum mektoob min Allah : 
Kaddaru *-l-MowR *aleiya." 

ye beauties I fear God, 

And have mercy on the lover for the sake of God. 

The love of you is ordained by God : 

The Lord hath decreed it against me. 

No. 2. 




Ya - bu - 1 - ge - 1 - fee. Ya - bu - 1 - ge - 1 - fee. R&h 




e - 1 - ma - h - boo - b 



ma 



f ' 



ad 



wi - 1 - fee. 



" Ya-bu-1-gelfee. Ya-bu-l-gelfee. 
Rah el-mahboob : mk '&d wilfee." ' 

thou in the long-sleeved yelek I thou in the long-sleeved yelek ! 
The beloved is gone : my companion has not returned. 

" Rah el-mirsil wa-lem g4sh6 : * 
Wa-*eyn el-hobb bi-terashee.'* 
Ya-bu-1-galif. Ya-bu-l-gelfee. 
Ya reyt'n^ ma-nshebekn&shS. 
Ya-bu-l-gelfee, &c." 

The messenger went, and has not returned : 

And the eye of love is glancing. 

thou with the side-lock 1 * thou in the long-sleeved yelek ! 

Would that "we had not been ensnared I 

thou in the long-sleeved yelek I &c. 

" Wa-ley jk *eyn shebekteenfe 
Wa-^i-l-alh&z earahteen^. 
Ya-bu-1-galif. Ya-bu-l-gelfee. 
Bi-Uahi rikk wa-shfeen^. 
Ya-bu-l-gelfee, &c.' 



)) 



' ^or « kaddaruh ;" or rather, " kaddarahu." Vulg. for " ilfee.** 

' " Lem 'gSshfi " is for " lem yegi.'*' * For ** turishee." 

^e lock of hair which hangs over the temple, commonly called " maksoos. 
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And why, eye I hast thon ensnared us ? 

And with glances wounded as ? 

thou with the side-lock I thou in the long-sleered yelek ! 

By Allah I have compassion, and heal us. 

O thou in the long-sleeved yelek I Sic. 

'^ Aslfamtenee ya habeebee : 
Wa-m& l^asdcc illi tibbak. 
'Asak yk bedrC terhamnee : 
Fa-inna kalbee yehebbak. 
Ya-bu-1-wardee. Ya-bu-l-wardee. 
Hahecb5 kalbee khaleek 'andce/' 

• • 

Thou hast made me ill, my beloved ! 
And my desire is for nothing but thy medicine. 
Perhaps, full moon ! thou wilt have mercy upon me : 
For verily my heart loveth thee. 

thou in the rose-coloured dress I thou in the rose-coloure 
Beloved of my heai*t I remain with me. 

" De-l-hobb6 g4nee yet'm&yal : * 
Wa-fiukr6 halee gufoouuh. 
Mcddeyt eerlee ^ akhud el-k4s : 
Sekirt anA min 'oyoonuh. 
Ya-bu-l-wardee, &c." 

The beloved came to me with a vacillating gait ; 
And her eyelids were the cause of my intoxication. 

1 extended my hand to take the cuj) ; 
And was intoxicated by her eyes. 

O thou in the rose-coloured dress ! &c. 



No. 3. 



^m 




marr wa - sa - k i - nee ha - bee - bee suk - kar. 




la - ya - lee *a-l - mu - d4 - meh 

" M& marr wa-sak&nee habeebee sukkar. 
Nusf el-lfiyalee 'a-1-mudameh * neskar. 
Nedren 'aleiya wa-n * ati mahboobee 
bi-amal ^ 'amayil • ma 'amilhash *Antar." 



ne 



* For " yetamayal." 

* For " wa-in." 



' For " yedee." 
* For "la-aamal. 



*f 



» For " *ala-l-mi] 
« For " 'amaYl." 
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My love passed not, but gave me sherbet of sngar to drink. 
For half the nights we will intoxicate ourselves with wine. • 
I vow that, if my beloved come, 
I will do deeds that 'Antar did not. 

" Ya bints melesik dab wa-bent * eedejkee * 
Wa-kh&f • 'aleykee min sttwad *eyneykee. 
Kasdee ani askar wa-boos * khaddeykee 
Wa-amal * 'amiyil mi 'amilhlish 'Antar." 

damsel t thy silk shirt is worn out, and thine arms have become visible 
And I fear for thee, on account of the blackness of thine eyes. 

1 desire to intoxicate myself, and kiss thy cheeks. 
And do deeds that 'Antar did not.. 

" Falteh 'aleiya maliya-1-argeeleh : 
Wa-meiyet ® el-ma-ward6 fi-1-argeeleh. 
Ati-bi-1-buneiyeh 'amilahi heeleh. 
Meti tekul-lee ta'al ya geda neskar.'' 

She is passing by me, and filling the argeeleh ; ' 

And there is rose-water in the argeeleh. 

It seems to me the little lass is framing to herself some artifice. 

^€n will she say to me, " youth I come, and let us intoxicate ourselves ?" 

" Tool el-layilee lem yenkata' ^ noohee • 
*A\k ghaz&l mufrad wa-khad ** roohee. 
Nedren 'aleiya wa-n ati mahboobee 
La-amal 'am&yil ml 'amilhash 'Antar.'' 

Every night long my moaning ceaseth not 

^or a solitary gazelle that hath taken away my soul. 

* vow that, if my beloved come, 

I will do deeds that 'Antar did not. 

" Y& dema 'eynee 'a-1-khudeyd " men hallak : 
Kal-lee bi-zeedak " shdk 'ali bo'adi "' khillak. 
Irham muteiyam ji gemeel mashghul-bak. 
Taami 'oyoon ellee '* ml yehebbak ya-smar." ** 



«eiit " is a vulgar contraction of " blnet." 
^al of " eed," vulg. for " yed ;" meaning " arm " as well as " hand." 
^or"wa-akhaf." * For "wa-aboos." * For «wa-aamal." 

^ A vulgar diminutive of " ma," water. 

More commonly called " n&rgeeleh :" the Persian pipe, 
jj ^w"yenkatfe'." • For ** ndhee." ^» For " wa-akhad. 

• ^or«'alall-khudeyd." « por « bi-yezeedak." » For " be'adi." 
" For "ellezee." " For "ya asmar." 
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tear of my eye I who drew thee forth over the oheek ? 

It snith, ^^Thy deitire increMeth on account of thy true-love's ahie: 
Have mercy upon one eniilaved, beautiful I and intent upon thee 
i5lindod be the eyes of him who lovee thee not, dark-oomplexio&i 

^^ Anmar wa-l|^&wi-l-wardeteyni-l-bee4i* 
Hobbee talchallaV fee lilyali-l-'eedi. 
Nedren 'aloiya wa-n at&nee seedee 
La-nmal 'am&yil ma 'amilh&eh 'Antar/' 

Darlc-comploxionodf and with two white roses I * 

My love hath perfumed herself on the nights of the festival. 

1 vow tliat, if my mistress come to me, 
i will do deeds that 'Antar did not. 



No. 4. 




'A - shik ra - li mub - te - lee • - 1^ - - 1 -In 




^ jWr^-^^i ^^ 



X 



- - h en-\a r;i - - - - - ye - h feyn. 

" 'Xshik ra-A mubteloe : l^al-luh enta raye(ji ' feyn. 
Waljaf IfarA ^issatuh : bekyum * sttwa-1-itneyn. 
IC;'ihom Ic-lf/idi-l-hilwa-l-itnoyn siiwi yeshkum. 
B«jkyu-t-t(jlitfih wa-lf41oo hobbeni rAh feyn. 
Fii-loyl. K]-l(;yl. YA h«lw cl-ay&dee : l;Awi-l-kh(Jkh en-n&de 
Kntum min oyn wa-hnA min eyn lemmi shebektoonS.'* 

A lover saw another afllicted [in like manner] : he said to him, " Wbi 

thou K^)ing ?" 
Ho sto|)])f>d and told liis story : they both wept toj^ether. 
They w«nt to the Y^*l*'^- "^ l^»vc, both together to complain. 
The three wopt, and sai<l, */ Whither is our love gone?" 
The night I The night I thou with sweet hands ! holding * the dew} 
Whence were ye, and whence were we, when yfi ensnared us ? 

** 'Ashil^ yekul li-1-hamfim hat lee genahak j6m, 
Knl el-ham'iiri amrak b4ti] : kultu gheyr el-y6m : 
Hatt4 atecfr fi-l-go wa-nzur weg-li ol-mahboob: 
Akhud widad 'am wa-rga* ya hamam fee yom. 
Kl-leyl. Kl-Jeyi, &c." 



* The dark-complexioned girl lias two white roses on her cheeks, insteii 
* For " rk^]}." » Foi* " bekow. * Or, thou who ha 
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A lover says to the dove, " Lend me your wings for a day." 

The d.ove replied, ** Thy affair is vain :" I said, " Some other day : 

Tha-t. I may soar through the sky, and see the face of the beloved : 

1 saall obtain love enough for a year, and will return, dove, in a day. 

The night I The night 1 &c. 



THE CALL TO PRAYER. 

TKe call to prayer, repeated from the mdd'nelis (or mena- 
rets) of the mosques, I have already mentioned/ I have 
often heard this call, in Cairo, chanted in the following 
manner; and in a style more or less similar, it is chanted 
by most of the mueddins of this city. 



i 




Al - li - hu ak - bar. 




Al - la - hu ak - bar. 



Al - la 




la - ha il-la - 1 - lah. 



Ash - hadu an la 



1 - 




PjFPgF 



la - ha il - la-1 - la 




Ash - hadu an - na Mo-ham - ma - dar ra - soolu - 1 - 



^ In the chapter on religion and laws. 
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16h. A8h-hada an-na Mo - ham-ma - dar ra-ioola-1 




^■ \ ^Hr^ 



h. Hei - ya 'a-la-f - ^ - lih. 




Hei - ya 'a - la-M-ria - 1& 



^^P 




- li . . . . - 



^ ^Fr^^ 



1^=^ 



\- 




- U - - )iu ak ^ bar. 



U i - U - ha i-l-la-l-lah. 



THE (JHANTINO OF THE KUR-XN, 

The following is inHortod with the view of conveyii 
Homo notion of tho mode in which the Kur-An is common 
chanted in Epjypt. Tho portion h(jre selected is that whi 
is most fre<iuently roi)eatod, namely, tho " FAt'hah," or fi 
chapter. 
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Moderato, 




Bi - smi-l-la - hi-r-rah - ma-ni-r - ra-heem. £l-haindu li-l - 14 - hi 




m& - li-ki yow - mi-d-deen. £e - ya - ka naa - bu - doo wa 

f 




ee - ya - ka nesta - 'een. Ihdi - na-s - si - ra-ta-1-mns - ta - kee - ma si - 

V • • • • • 




ii-ta-1 - le zee- na an- 'am - ta 'a - lei-him ghei-ri-1-maghdoo-bi 'a 
? 




m 



J r J l .l- l l 



22: 



lei-him wa-la-d - da 



Ueen. A - 



meen. 
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I'UIJLIC DANCKRS. 

KoYi'T liaH loTi^ Ikjoti cokjhratod for its public dancing-girls; 
Uio moHt farnoiiH of w}ioni arc of a di8tinct tribe, called 
** Gbawaztjc." * A ffjmalc of this tribe is called " Ghizoeyehf 
and a man, ** (ihii/AH) " hnt tJio ydural GhawAzeo is gencsnlly 
undorHtood an applying to tho fomalos. The misapplication 
of tho apiMiUatioTi **'ArniohH" to the common dancing-giA 
of this country has already been noticed. Tho Ghawtoe 
jierfonn, unveihjd, in tho public streets, even to amuae the 
rabbl(5. Their dancing has little of elegance; its chief 

* Siiico this waH wriMon, public fcmalo dancing and proiititution have beet 
prohibited by the ^ovcrnirHsiit., in the beginning of Juno, in the year 183i 
Wotnon d(;t.<!ct.i;d infringing thin now law arc to hti puninhed with fifty ftripM 
for tho firHt. olHinco, and for r<!]H!at.(!'l oifonooH are to be aUo condeniDed to bin 
labour for ono or nioro ycarH : men are obuoxiouH to the ditfcipline of tbt 
bantinado when pariioH in Hiich ofl'iMid'H. Hut there in a Himpie plan for 
eviuling piiniHlinicnt in i:iw,n of thiH kind, which, it in Haid, will be adopted bf 
many pcrHonn. A in«n may mnrry a v«!nal female, legally, and divorce ber 
tho next day. ilo han only to Hay two or three wordH, and pay a Hmall kudo* 
money, which he calls her dowry. Jle Hayn, "Will you marry me?" Sbe 
MinHwern, "Yes." "For how much?" he aHlcH. She nameK the «um ; sDdbe 
givoH it: Hhe in then IiIh lawful wife. The next day, he tellH her that »beii 
divorced from him. ife need be under little apprehennion of her demsodiDf 
the expenHCH of her maintenance during the periml of her *e<ldeh, before tbe 
expiration of whi<;h she cannot legally marry another man; for the marritge 
which haH juNt been contracted and disHolved Ih only denigneri aAameaitfO' 
avoiding punishment in case of her being detected with the man ; and otbe^ 
wise i.H kept secret; and the sum which she can demand for her maintenaoce 
during the above-mentioned j)eriod is very paltry in compariiioD with that 
which she may obtain by taking a new husband every two or three day*. 
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^culiarity being a very rapid vibrating motion of the hips, 
om side to side. They commence with a degree of decorum ; 
lit soon, by more animated looks, by a more rapid collision 
' their castanets of brass, and by increased energy in every 
otion, tbey exhibit a spectacle exactly agreeing with the 
ascriptions which MartiaP and JuvenaP have given of the 
iiformances of the female dancers of Gades. I'he dress in 
hich they generally thus exhibit in public is similar to 
tat which is worn by women of the middle classes in Egypt 
L private ; that is, in the hareem ; consisting of a yelek, or 
1 *anteree, and the shintiydn, &c., of handsome materials, 
hey also wear various ornaments : their eyes are bordered 
ith the kohl (or black collyrium); and the tips of their 
tigers, the palms of their hands, and their toes and other 
urts of their feet, are usually stained with the red dye of 
16 h^nnsi, according to the general custom of the middle 
id higher classes of Egyptian women. In general, they 
re accompanied by musicians (mostly of the same tribe), 
hose instruments are the kemengeh or the rabdb with the 
It ; or the dar4bukkeh with the zummdrah or the zemr : the 
It is usually in the hands of an old woman. 

The Ghaw^ee often perform in the court of a house, or in 
16 street, before the door, on certain occasions of festivity 
I the hareem ; as, for. instance, on the occasion of a mar- 
iage, or the birth of a child. They are never admitted into 

respectable hareem, but are not unfrequently hired to 
ntertain a party of men in the house of some rake. In this 
ase, as might be expected, their performances are yet more 
ascivious than those which I have already mentioned. 
Jome of them, when they exhibit before a private party of 
tten, wear nothing but the shintiydn (or trousers) and a tob 
or very fall, long, wide-sleeved shirt or gown) of semi- 
transparent, coloured gauze, open nearly half-way down the 
front. To extinguish the least spark of modesty which they 
'"^y yet sometimes affect to retain, they are plentifully 

» Lib. V. Epigt. 79. « Sat. xi. v. 162. 
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Mnp[>lio(l witli brand/ or some other intoxicating liqnai. 
Thii Hcones which onsne cannot be described. 

1 nood scarcely add that these women are the moit 
aliuDduiied of the courtesans of I'^gypt. Many of them in 
tixtromely handsome ; and most of them are ricUy diMtd. i 




[Jpon tho wtiiilo, I think they are the finest vomen i> 
Kfrypt. Kfany of tliein huvo slightly aijuiline noses ; bat in 
most ruftpuiits thuy roNomblo tho rest of tho females of tu 
country. Wouiori, as well as moii, take delight in witneMBR 
tlioir iffirfiirmancoH ; bnt muny [Mirsons among the higt* 
cIhhhus, and tho more religious, disapprove of them. 
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The Ghawdzee being distinguished, in general, by a cast 
f countenance differing, thougb slightly, from the rest of 
he Egyptians, we can hardly doubt that they are, as them- 
elves assert, a distinct race. Their origin, however, is 
avolved in much uncertainty. They call themselves 
'Bardmikeh,"^ or "Barmekees;" and boast that they are 
lescended from the famous family of that name who were 
ihe objects of the favour, and afterwards of the capricious 
tyramiy, of H^oon Er-Easheed, and of whom we read in 
several of the tales of " The Thousand and One Nights :" 
l)tit, as a friend of mine lately observed to me, they probably 
liave no more right to call themselves "Bardmikeh" than 
^aiise they resemble that family in liberality, though it is 
Kberality of a different kind. In many of the tombs of the 
ancient Egyptians we find representations of females dancing 
at private entertainments, to the sounds of various instru- 
DMiits, in a manner similar to the modem Ghawazee, but 
wen more licentious ; one or more of these performers being 
generally depicted in a state of perfect nudity, though in 
the presence of men and women of high stations. This 
Jttode of dancing we find, from the monuments here alluded 
to, most of which bear the names of kings, which prove 
their age, to have been common in Egypt in very remote 
tines; even before the Exodus of the Israelites. It is 
probable, therefore, that it has continued without inter- 
ruption; and perhaps the modem Ghawdzee are descended 
^m the dass of female dancers who amused the Egyptians 
H the times of the early Pharaohs. From the similarity of 
te Spanish fandango to the dances of the Ghawdzee, we 
ttight infer that it was introduced into Spain by the Arab 
onquerors of that country, were we not informed that the 
Uditanes, or females of Gades (now called Cadiz), were 
Unous for such performances in the times of the early 
toman Emperors. However, though it hence appears that 
ke licentious mode of dancing here described has so long 
•©en practised in Spain, it is not improbable that it was 

* Commonly pronounced **'Baram*keh." 
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originally intrrxluced into Gados from the East, perhaps bj 
the PhcenicianH.* 

The Ghawtoio mcmtly keep themselves distinct from 
other claHHOH, almtaining from marriages with any but 
perHonH of their own tribe; hut sometimes a Ghdzeeydi 
makes a vow of reyientance, and marries a respectable Arab; 
who is iiofc generally considered as disgraced by such a ooo- 
nection. All of them are brought up for the venal profea" 
sion ; })ut not all as dancers ; and most of them many; 
though thoy never do this until they have commenced thrir 
career of venality. The husband is subject to the wife: be 
perforins for her the offices of a servant and procurer; and 
generally, if she Ikj a dancer, he is also her musician : buti 
few of the men earn their Hubsistence as blacksmitba off 
tinkers. Most of the Ghazeeyehs welcome the lowest peaaaoi^ 
if he can i)ay (jven a very trifling sum. Though some rf 
them are pOHH<;HH<id of considera})le wealth, costly omamenti^ 
(fee, many of their customs are similar to those of the peopb 
whom we call "gipsies," and who are supposed, by some, to 
1x3 of F]gyj>tian origin. It is remarkable that some of the 
giymicjH in Kgyy)t y)retend to })e d(jHcende<l from a brandb of 
the samcj family to whom the Ohawiizee refer their origin; 
but their claiiri is still less to be regarded than that of the 
latt(ir, becauHe th(;y do not unanimously agree on this point 
1 shall liave o(;caHion to Hj)oak of them more i»articidarly in 
the next chapt(;r. l^he ordinary language of the Ghawiwe 
is the sanHj as that of th(5 rest of the Egyptians ; but tbej 
sonuitimcjH mak(j use of a number of words |)eculiar to them- 
selv(iH, in ordcT to rend(;r their speech unintelligible to 
strarigtTH. They are, })rofeHHedly, of the Muslim faith; and 
oft<}n some of them accoinj)any the Egyptian caravan d 
pilgrims to Mekk(;h. There are many of them in abnoet 
fivary large town in Kgyj)t, inhabiting a distinct portion of 
the (juart,(5r allotted to public women in general. Their 

* From iho ciYoci whicli it produced, it in i)roimble tiiat tiie dnnce perfonw* 
by th(! (lau^lit<!r of HeroditiH wbh of tlio kind here described. See St. Mattlx^i 
xiv. <;, 7, or St. Muri«, vi. 22, 2.'J. 
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dinary habitations are low huts, or temporary sheds, or 
nts ; for they often move from one town to another : but 
me of them settle themselves in large houses ; and many 
fisess black female slaves (by whose prostitution they in- 
Base their property), and camels, a«ses, cows, &c., in which 
ey trade. They attend the camps, and all the great 
ligious and other festivals, of which they are, to many 
•xsons, the chief attractions. Numerous tents of Ghazeeyehs 
e seen on these occasions. Some of these women add to 
eir other allurements the art of singing, and equal the 
dinary 'Awd,lim. Those of the lower class dress in the 
me manner as other low prostitutes. Some of them wear 
gauze t6b, over another shirt, with the shintiydn, and a 
ape or muslin tarhah; and in general they deck them- 
Ives with a profusion of ornaments, as necklaces, bracelets, 
iklets, a row of gold coins over the forehead, and sometimes 
nose-ring. All of them adorn themselves with the kohl 
id henna. There are some other dancing-girls and cour- 
sans who call themselves Ghawizee, but who do not really 
long to that tribe,^ 

' The courtesans of other classes have at most times abounded in every town 
Egypt ; but in and about the metropolis, these and the others before men- 
ned have generally been particularly numerous ; some quarters being 
iabited almost exclusively by them. These women, when their profession 
8 allowed by the government, frequently conducted themselves with the 
•t audacious effrontery. Their dress was such as I have described as being 
•rn by the Ghawltzee, or differed from that of respectable women in being a 
lie more gay, and less disguising. Some women of the venal class in Cairo 
t only wore the burko* (or face-veil), but dressed, in every respect, like 
>de8t women ; from whom they could not be distinguished, except by those to 
lom they chose to discover themselves. Such women were found in almost 
ery quarter of the metropolis. Many of them were divorced women, or 
dows ; and many were the wives of men whom business obliged to be often 
road. All the known prostitutes in Egypt paid a kind of income-tax 
firdeh**). The tax paid by those of the metropolis lately amounted to 
5ht hundred purses (equivalent to four thousand pounds sterling), which is 
t less than one-tenth of the firdeh of all the inhabitants. This will convey 
Qae idea of their number in comparison with that of the persons who prac- 
ted honest means of obtaining their livelihood. 
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Many of tho people of Cairo, affecting, or persuading them* 
Helves, to consider that there is nothing improper in the 
dancing of the Ghawdzee but the fact of its being i)crfonsed 
by fenialoH, who ought not thus to exjiose themselves, emploj 
men to dance in the same manner ; but the number of thei0 
male i>erformers, who are mostly young men, and who are 
called '' Kluiwals,''^ is very small. They are Muslims, and 
natives of Egypt. As they })ersonate women, their danoei 
are exactly of the same description as those of the Ghaw^; 
and are, in like manner, accompanied by the soundi of 
castanets : but, as if to prevent their being thought to be 
really females, their dress is suited to their unnatural pnKj 
fession; being partly male, and partly female: it ctaAj\ 
consists of a tight vest, a girdle, and a kind of petticoii 
Their general apiiearance, h(jwever, is more feminine thai 
masculine : they suffer the hair of the head to grow lon^ 
and generally braid it, in the manner of the women ; the hak I 
on the face, when it l)egins to grow, they pluck out; aal 
they imitate the women also in applying kohl and heui4tl 
their eyes and hands. In the streets, when not engaged ii 
dancing, they often even veil their faces; not from shsflM^ ■ 
but merely to affect the mann(TH of women. I'hey are ofttt 
employed, in ))n5ference to the Ghawdzee, to danco befixre a 
house, or in its court, on the occasion of a marriage-fi^cr 
the birth of a child, or a circumcision ; and frequently pe^ ] 
form at j)ublio festivals. ^ 

There is, in (Jairo, another class of male dancers, yonng ; 
men and boys, whose i)erformances, dress, and general j 
ap))earance are almost exactly similar to those of tfal i 
Khiiwals; but who are distinguished by a different appel- : 
lation, which is ** Gink ;" a term that is 1'urkish, and has a | 
vulgar signification which aptly ex^jresses their character. ' 
They are generally Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and Turks. 

* Tlu! term "(ihuliih " (plural, <' (Jheey&jih,") Im aUo applied to a penoo d 
thi« cltuiii. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SERPENT-CHARMERS, AND PERFORMERS OF 
LEGERDEMAIN TRICKS, &C. 

Hahy modem writers upon Egypt have given surprising 
leoonntfi of a class of men in this country, supposed, like the 
indent " Psylli " of Cyrenaica, to possess a secret art, to 
"which allusion is made in the Bible,^ enabling them to secure 
Aemselves from the poison of serpents. I have met with 
May persons among the more intelligent of the Egyptians 
^rto condemin these modem Psylli as impostors, but none 
^fho has been able to offer a satisfactory explanation of the 
■OBt common and most interesting of their performances, 
irhich I am about to describe. 

Many Bifl&'ee and Saadee darweeshes obtain their liveli- 
lood, as I have mentioned on a former occasion, by going 
dxmt to charm away serpents from houses. A few other 
persons also profess the same art, but are not so famous. 
Hie former travel over every part of Egypt, and find abun- 
Jftnt employment; but their gains are barely sufficient to 
piocitre them a scanty subsistence. The charmer professes 
fa) discover, without ocular perception (but perhaps he does 
K) by a peculiar smell), whether there be any serpents in a 
boose ; and if there be, to attract them to him ; as the fowler, 
Ijy the fascination of his voice, allures the bird into his net. 
b the serpent seeks the darkest place in which to hide him- 
elf^ the charmer has, in most cases, to exercise his skill in 
n obscure chamber, where he might easily take a serpent 

^ See Psalm Iviii. 4, 5; Eccles. x. 11 ; and Jerem. viii. 17. 
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from his bosom, bring it to the people without the door, 
affirm that he had found it in the apartment ; for no 
would venture to enter with him after having been 
of tlio presence of one of these reptiles within : but lie 
often required to perform in the full light of day, surrounWj 
by spectators ; and incredulous persons have searched 
beforehand, and even stripped him naked; yet his 
has been complete, lie assumes an air of mystery, 
the walls with a short palm-stick, whistles, makes a di 
noise with liis tongue, and spits upon the ground; 
generally says, " I adjure you by God, if ye be above, or if] 
be below, that ye come forth : I adjure you by the 
Great Name, if ye be obedient, come forth ; and if ye he 
obedient, die! die! die!" — The serpent is generally 
by his stick, from a fissure in the wall, or drops from 
ceiling of the room. I have often heard it asserted that 
serpent-charmer, before he enters a house in whioh he tb 
try his skill, always employs a servant of that house to int 
duco one or more serpents; but I have known instancee^ 
which this could not be the case ; and am inclined to belie 
that the darweeshes above mentioned are generally 
quainted with some real physical means of discovering 
presoiico of serpents without seeing them, and of attracting 
them from their lurking-places. It is, however, a feet "wdl 
ascertained, that the most expert of them do not venture te 
carry serpents of a venomous nature about their perBQU 
until they have extracted the poisonous teeth. Id any d 
them carry scorpions, also, within the cap, and next thi 
shaven head ; but doubtless first deprive them of the powei 
to injure; perhaps by merely blunting the sting. Thd 
famous feats of eating live and venomous serpents, whid 
are regarded as religious acts, I have before had occasion t 
mention, and purpose to describe particularly in anothe 
chapter.* 

^ In the account of the Moolid en-Nebee, in the first of the chapters < 
periodical public festivals, &c. 
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Performers of sleight-of-hand tricks, who are called 
'* Howdh " (in the singular, " Hdwee "^), are numerous in 
Cairo. They generally perform in public places ; collecting 
a ring of spectators around them, from some of whom they 
receive small voluntary contributions during and after their 
performances. They are most frequently seen on the occa- 
sions of public festivals ; but often also at other times. By 
indecent jests and actions they attract as much applause as 
tkey do by other means. The " Hawee " performs a great 
tariety of tricks ; the most usual of which I shall here 
mention. He generally has two boys to assist him. From a 
large leathern bag he takes out four or five snakes, of a 
largish size. One of these he places on the ground, and 
ftrases to erect its head and part of its body : another he puts 
tound the head of one of the boys, like a turban ; and two 
Bwre he winds over the boy's neck. He takes these off, 
opens the boy's mouth, and apparently passes the bolt of a 
kind of padlock through his cheek, and locks it. Then, in 
ippearance, he forces an iron spike into the boy's throat ; the 
^ike being really pushed up into a wooden handle. He also 
performs another trick of the same kind as this : placing the 
boy on the ground, he puts the edge of a knife upon his nose, 
and knocks the blade until half its width seems to have 
entered. Several indecent tricks which he performs with 
the boy I must abstain from describing : some of them are 
abominably disgusting. The tricks which he alone performs 
are more amusing. He draws a great quantity of various- 
coloured silk from his mouth, and winds it on his arm ; puts 
cotton in his mouth, and blows out fire ; takes out of his 
month a great number of round pieces of tin, like dollars ; 
and, in appearance, blows an earthen pipe-bowl from his 
nose. In most of his tricks he occasionally blows through a 
large shell (called the H4 wee's zummd,rah), producing sounds 
like those of a horn. Most of his sleight-of-hand per- 
formances are nearly similar to those of exhibitors of the 

^ So called from liis feats with serpents. 
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game class in our own and other countries. Taking a silrer 
fingor-ring from r)no of the bystanders, ho puts it in a litde 
box, blows his shell, and says, " 'Efreet, change it !" — ^he ^ 
opens the ]>ox, and shews, in it, a different ring : shnti tbe 
Ik)X again ; opens it, and shews the first ring : shuts it ft 
third time ; opens it, and shews a melted lump of silffff 
which he declares to be the ring melted, and offers to tbe 
owner: the hitUir insists upon having his ring initsoriglBal 
state : the lid wee then asks for five or ten faddahs to reoyt 

• • • 

it; and, having obtained this, opens the box again fafter 
having closed it, and blown his shell), and takes out of it the 
perfect ring. He next takes a larger covered box, puts tta 
skull-cap of one of his l)oys in it, blows his shell, opens tk 
box, and out comes a rabbit : the cap seems to be gone. A 
puts the rabbit in again, covers the box, uncovers it, and oat 
run two little chickens : these he puts in again, blowi Ui 
shell, uncovers the box, and shews it full of fateerebt (ot 
pancakes) and kundfeh ('which resembles vermicelli): hetelb 
his boys tr> eat its contents ; but they refuse to do it without 
honey : he then takes a small jug, turns it upside-down to 
shew that it is empty, blows his shell, and hands round the 
jug full of honey, 'i'he boys, having eaten, ask for water, to 
wash their liands. The If dwee takes the same jug, and Bandf 
it fillcxl with water, in the same manner. He takes the box 
again, and asks for the cap ; blows his shell, uncovers tlie 
box, and jK>urs out from it, into the bcjy's lap (the lower pait 
of his shirt hold upj, four or five small snakes. ITie boy, in 
apparent fright, throws tliem down, and demands his cap* 
The Ildwcjo j)uts the snakes back into the box, blows Mi 
shell, uncovers the lx)x, and takes out the cap. — Another of 
his common tricks is to jnit a numlxjr of slips of white pftp«f 
into a tinned cojiper vossel (the tisht of a seller of sherbet); 
and to take them out dyed of various colours. He ponil 
water intrj the same vessel, puts in a piece of linen, and then 
gives to the spectators, to drink, the contents of the vessel» 
changed to sherbet of sugar. Sometimes he apparently cuts 
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1 two a muslin shawl, or bums it in the middle, and then 
Mtores it whole. Often, he strips himself of all his clothes, 
xcept his drawers, and tells two persons to bind him, hands 
nd feet, and put him in a sack. This done, he asks for a 
iaster ; and some one tells him that he shall have it if he 
nil put out his hand and take it. He puts out his hand 
ree, draws it back, and is then taken out of the sack bound 
fi at first. He is put in again, and comes out unbound, 
landing to the spectators a small tray, upon which are four 
tt five little plates filled with various eatables, and, if the 
Mifonnance be at night, several small lighted candles placed 
^und. The spectators eat the food. 

There is another class of jugglers in Cairo called " Keeyem" 
in the singular, "Keiyim"). In most of his performances, 
he Keiyim has an assistant. In one, for instance, the 
atter places upon the ground twenty-nine small pieces of 
itone. He sits upon the ground, and these are arranged 
*fore him. The Keiyim having gone a few yards distant 
bm him, the assistant desires one of the spectators to place 
I piece of money under any one of the bits of stone : this 
•eing done, he calls back the Keiyim, informs him that a 
liece of money has been hidden, and asks him to point out 
^here it is; which the conjuror immediately does. The 
ecret of this trick is very simple : the twenty-nine pieces of 
tone represent the letters of the Arabic alphabet ; and the 
•erson who desires the Keiyim to shew where the money is 
oncealed commences his address to the latter with the letter 
epreeented by the stone which covers the coin. In the same 
ttanner, or by means of signs made by the assistant, the 
^eiyim is enabled to tell the name of any person present, or 
ie words of a song that has been repeated in his absence : 
ie name or song having been whispered to his assistant. 

Fonune-telling is often practised in Egypt, mostly by a 
Wbe of Gipsies. There are several small tribes of Gipsies 
01 this country, and they are here often called collectively 
"Ghagar" or "Ghajar" (in the singular, "Ghagaree" or 

VOL. n. B. 
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" Ghajaree "), which is the appellation of one of their 
who profess themselves to be partly descendants 
Bardmikeh, like the Ghaw^tzee ; bnt of a different l 
Many of their women are fortune-tellers. These worn 
often seen in the streets of Cairo, dressed in a i 
manner to the generality of the females of the lower ( 
with the tob and tarhah, but always with unveiled 
usually carrying a gazelle's skin, containing the ma 
for their divinations; and crying, "I perform divii 
What is present I manifest I What is absent I man 
(fee. They mostly divine by means of a number of 
with a few pieces of coloured glass, money, <fec., intei 
with them. These they throw down ; and from the o 
in which they chance to lie, they derive their progn 
tioDs: a larger shell than the rest represents the 
whose fortune they are to discover; and the other 
(fee, represent different events, evils and blessings, 
by their proximity to, or distance from, the formei 
judge to bo fated to befall the person in question ei 
late or never. Some of these Gipsy- women also cry, " ^ 
wa-n'tdhir !" (" We puncture and circumcise I"^.^ M 
the Gipsies in Egypt are blacksmiths, braziers, and t 
or itinerant sellers of the wares which are made by 
of this class, and particularly of trumpery trink 
brass, <fec. 

Some Gipsies also follow the occupation of a " Bahli 
This appellation is properly given to a perfon 
gymnastic exercises, a famous swordsman, or a chai 

^ Thej tattoo, or make those blue marks upon the skin which I 1 
scribed in the firfit chapter of this work ; and perform the operation a] 
in a note inserted in vol. i. page 73. The late Captain Newbold, in a 
account of the Oifisies of Egypt and other ICaHtem countries, in the Jfl 
the Koyal AHiatic Society, vol. xiv. 285 — 312, says that the fortune-t< 
Kgypt according to their own statements, are not, as I was informec 
tribe of the Ghagar, but of a superior tribe whose name he writes " 
and from whom the Ghagar are a distinct tribe, though the former so 
marry Ghagar women. 
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ind such descriptions of persons formerly exhibited their 
feats of strength and dexterity, under this name, in Cairo ; 
but the performances of the modem Bahluwdn are almost 
confined to rope-dancing ; and all the persons who practise 
this art are of the tribe called "Ghagar" or "Ghajar." 
Sometimes the rope is tied to the mdd'neh of a mosque, at a 
considerable height from the ground, and extends to the 
length of several hundred feet, being supported at many 
points by poles fixed in the ground. The dancer always 
xises a long balancing-pole. Sometimes he dances or walks 
on the rope with clogs on his feet, or with a piece of soap 
tied under each foot, or with a child suspended to each of 
4is ankles by a rope, or with a boy tied to each end of the 
Wancing-pole ; and he sits upon a round tray placed on the 
Wpe. I have*(only seen three of these bahluwdns ; and their 
performances were not of the more difficult kinds above 
described, and less clever than those of the commonest rope- 
dancers in England. Women, girls, and boys, often follow 
ttis occupation. The men and boys also perform other feats 
8lan those of rope-dancing; such as tumbling, leaping 
•hrongh a hoop, &c. 
The "Kureyddtee" (whose appellation is derived from 
lord," an ape, or a monkey,) amuses the lower orders in 
•airo by sundry performances of an ape or a monkey, an ass, 
dog, and a kid. He and the ape (which is generally of the 
fnocephalus kind) fight each other with sticks. He dresses 
ie ape fantastically, usually as a bride, or a veiled woman ; 
Uts it on the ass; and parades it round within the 
ng of spectators; himself going before and beating a 
imbourine. The ape is also made to dance and perform 
Prions antics. The ass is told to choose the handsomest 
irl in the ring, and does so ; putting his nose towards her 
ice, and greatly amusing her and all the spectators. The 
3g is ordered to imitate the motions of a thief, and accord- 
igly crawls along on its belly. The best performance is 
lat of the kid : it is made to stand upon a little "^iae^ oi 
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wood, nearly in the shape of a dice-box, abont a span Ion 
and an inch and a half wide at the top and bottom, so tb 
all its four feet are placed close together : this piece of woo 
with the kid thus standing upon it, is then lifted up, and 
similar piece placed under it ; and, in the same manner, 
third piece, a fourth, and a fifth, are added. 

The Egyptians are often amused by players of low ai 
ridiculous farces, who are called " Mohabbazecn." The 
frequently perform at the festivals prior to weddings ai 
circumcisions, at the houses of the great; and sometin 
attract rings of auditors and spectators in the public pla( 
in Cairo. Their performances are scarcely worthy of c 
scription : it is chiefly by vulgar jests, and indecent actioi 
that they amuse, and obtain applause. The actors are or 
men and lx>ys ; the part of a woman being al^ltays perfonn 
by a man or a boy in female attire. As a specimen of th( 
plays, I shall give a short account of one which was act 
before the Bdshli, a short time ago, at a festival celebrat 
in honour of the circumcision of one of his sons ; on whi 
occasion, as usual, several sons of grandees were also circuj 
cised. The dramatis personcB were a Ndzir (or governor of 
district), a Sheykh Beled (or chief of a village^, a servant 
the latter, a Coj>t clerk, a Felldh indebted to the govemmei 
his wife, and fi\o other persons, of whom two made th( 
appearance first in the character of drummers, one as 
hautboy-player, and the two others as dancers. After 
little drumming and jn'ping and dancing by these five, t 
Ndzir and the rest of the performers enter the ring. T 
Ndzir asks, " llow much does * Awad * the son of Kegeb owe 
The musicians and dancers, who now act as simple feUihee 
answer, "Desire the Christian to look in the register." T 
Christian clerk has a large dawdyeh (or ink-horn) in I 
girdle, and is dressed as a Copt, with a black turban. Tl 
Sheykh el-Beled asks him, " llow much is written again 
'Awad the son of liogob ?" The clerk answers, " A thousai 

* Thus vulgarly pronounced, for " 'Ewad." 
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piasters." " How much," says the Sheykh, " has he paid ?" 
He is answered, " Five piasters." " Man," says he, addressing 
the felldh, " why don't you bring the money ?" The felldh 
answers, " I have not any." " You have not any ?** exclaims 
the Sheykh : " Throw him down." An inflated piece of an 
intestine, resembling a large kurbag, is brought ; and with 
this the felldh is beaten. He roars out to the Nd,zir, " By 
the honour of thy horse's tail, Bey ! By the honour of 
thy wife's trowsers, Bey ! By the honour of thy wife's 
head-band, Bey !" After twenty such absurd appeals, his 
beating is finished, and he is taken away, and imprisoned. 
Presently his wife comes to him, and asks him, " How art 
thou?" He answers, "Do me a kindness, my wife: take a 
little kishk * and some eggs and some sha'eereeyeh,'* and go 
with them to the house of the Christian clerk, and appeal to 
his generosity to get me set at liberty." She takes these, in 
three baskets, to the Christian's house, and asks the people 
there, "Where is the M'allim Hanna, the clerk?" They 
answer, "There he sits." She says to him, "0 M'allim 
Hanna, do me the favour to receive these, and obtain the 
liberation of my husband." " Who is thy husband ?" he asks. 
She answers, " The fellah who owes a thousand piasters." 
"Bring," says he, "twenty or thirty piasters to bribe the 
Sheykh el-Beled." She goes away, and soon returns, with 
the money in her hand, and gives it to the Sheykh el-Beled. 
" What is this ?" says the Sheykh. She answers, " Take it 
as a bribe, and liberate my husband." He says, " Very 
well-, go to the Nd,zir." She retires for a while, blackens 
the edges of her eyelids with kohl, applies fresh red dye of 
the henna to her hands and feet, and repairs to the Kdzir. 
"Good evening, my master," she says to him. "What dost 
thou want?" he asks. She answers, "I am the wife of 
'Awad, who owes a thousand piasters." "But what dost 

' A description of this will be found in a subsequent chapter. See the 
Index. 

' A kind of paste, resembling vermicelli. 
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thou want?" he asks again. She says, "My husband u 
imprisoned ; and I appeal to thy generosity to liberate him:** 
and as she urges this request, she smiles, and shews him that 
she does not ask this favour without being willing to grant 
him a recompense. He o})tains this, takes the husband*! 
part, and liberates him. — This farce was played before the 
BdshA with the view of opening his eyes to the conduct of 
those persons to whom was committed the office of collocting 
the taxes. 

The puppet-show of " KartL Gyooz " has been introdnoed 
into Kgypt by Turks, in whose language the puppet* are 
made to speak.* Their performances, which are, in general 
extremely indecent, occasionally amuse the Turks residing 
in Cairo ; but, of course, are not very attractive to those who 
do not understand the Turkish language. They are con- 
ducted in the manner of the " Chinese shadows," and there- 
fore only exhibited at night. 

* This exhibitioD is called in Arabic ^^ khay&l ed-dill," or, more corrtctljf 
«— edh-dhill." 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

PUBLIC RECITATIONS OF ROMANCES. 

pptians are not destitute of better diversions than 
escribed in the preceding chapter: reciters of 
!S frequent the principal kahwehs (or coffee-shops) of 
nd other towns, particularly on the evenings of 
g festivals, and afford attractive and rational enter- 
ts. The reciter generally seats himself upon a small 

the mastabah, or raised seat, which is built against 
t of the coffee-shop :* some of his auditors gccupy the 

that seat, others arrange themselves upon the 
hs of the houses on the opposite side of the narrow 
nd the rest sit upon stools or benches made of palm- 
most of them with the pipe in hand ; some sipping 
Bfee ; and all highly amused, not only with the story, 
with the lively and dramatic manner of the 
'. The reciter receives a trifling sum of money from 
per of the coffee-shop, for attracting customers : his 

are not obliged to contribute anything for his 
ration : many of them give nothing ; and few give 
an five or ten faddahs.^ 

Qost numerous class of reciters is that of the persons 
Sho'ara " (in the singular " Shd'er," which properly 
3 a poet). They are also called " Aboo-Zeydeeyeh," 

be engraving which accompanies this chapter. 

reciter is generally heard to greater advantage in public than when 
id to entertain a private party ; as, in the former case, his profits 
ly proportioned to the talent which he displays. 
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or " Al)Oo-Zoydocs," from tho flubjoct of their rocitationi, 
which \h a romance entitled "the Life of Aboo-Zeyd" 
(" Secret A}>oo-Zcyd " '). 'J'he numher of these Sho'aiA in 
( 'airo in a})0ut fifty ; and they recite nothing but tho adven- 
turea related in th<i rornaiKJC of Aboo-Zeyd. 

Thin romance is said to have })een founded upon evenii 
which haj)pencd in the middle of the third century of the 
F'light ; and is l^elieved to liave Ijeen written not long after 
that }>eriod ; Imt it was ccrbiinly composed at a mueh later 
time, uii1(;hh it liave been greatly altered in transcription 
It is usually found in ten or more small quarto voluniefl. It 
is half proHo, and half prxitry; half narrative, and half 
dramatic. As a literary composition, it has little nerit,at 
least in its present state ; })ut as illustrative of the siannen 
and customs of the i'edawees, it is not without value and 
int(3rest. ^I'lio heroes and heroines of tho romance, whoaie 
iiiostly natives of central Arabia and El- Yemen, but aoineof 
them of El-Gharb for Northern Africa, which is called Ithe 
\\(jst" with ref(}rcnc(5 to Arabia^, generally jwur forth their 
most animated sentiinetits, their addresses and soliloquies, lo 
verse. Tlio vcjrse is not measured ; though it is the opioiou 
of some of the ]r;arn(jd in ('airo that it was origirallj 
(^(jnformed to the jircjscribed measures of jK>etry, and tlut it 
has been altered by copyists: still, when read, as it alvayi 
is, almost entirely in tlui j>opular fnot the literary) mainer, 
it is pleasing in sound, as it also oi'tan is in matter, Alnost 
iivary pi(;(je of jiootry begins and ends with an invocatioiof 
l)hjsHings on tin? i'rojiliet. 

Thii Sha(;r always commits his subject tr) memory, jnd 
njcitcs without book, 'i'he j)oetry he chants; and alter j 
iiwary v(jrs(i, he Jjlays a few notes on a viol which has bn' » ; 
single chord, and whicli is called " tlie poet's viol," or "Ae 
Aboo-Zeyd(5() viol,'* from its only Ijeing used in these reci to- 
tions. Jt has be(;n descrilxid in a former chapter. 11^ 
HM^iter generally has an attendant with another instruniei* 

' Vul'^urly HO call<Ml, for "S<'<;r<ft Ab<;<*-Z«y<I." 
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r this kind, to accompany him. Sometimes a single note 
srves as a prelude and interlude. To convey some idea of 
be style of a Shd'er's music, I insert a few notes of the com- 
lencement of a chant : — 




fj n i r - c ^3-J^ 



f 




Ma - ka - 11 - tu Khadra 'enda 



ma 



kad te - 




fek - ke - ret li - ma kad ga- rh, mi beyna neg - 'e Hi-lal.^ 



Some of the reciters of Aboo-Zeyd are distinguished by the 
ppellations of " Hilaleeyeh " (or " Hilldlees "), " Zaghdbeh," 

• " Zughbeeyeh " (or " Zughbees "), and " Zindteeyeh " (or 
Zindtees "), from their chiefly confining themselves to the 
uration of the exploits of heroes of the HiMlee, Zughbee, 

• Zindtee, tribes, celebrated in this romance. 

As a specimen of the tale of Aboo-Zeyd, I shall here offer 
1 abstract of the principal contents of the first volume, 
hich I have carefully read for this purpose. 

Aboo-Zeyd, or, as he was first more generally called, 
iarakat, was an Arab of the tribe called Benee-Hilal, or 
H-HiMleeyeh. Before his birth, his father, the Emeer Kizk 
who was the son of Nd,il, a paternal uncle of Sarhd,n, the 
ing of the Benee-Hildl), had married ten wives, from whom, 
o his great grief, he had obtained but two children, both of 
them daughters, named Sheehah and 'Ateemeh, until one of 
liis wives, the Emeereh Gellas, increased his distress by 
hearing him a son without arms or legs. Shortly before the 

* These .words commence a piece of poetry of which a translation will be 
fo«iid in this chapter. 




,'iir, wllti hli K«iuiii»n}liig VluUit, uid iHUt uf hk 
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Lrth of this son, the Emeer Bizk (having divorced, at 
ifferent times, such of his wives as pleased him least, as 
e could not have more than four at one time, and having 
b last retained only three,) married an eleventh wife, 
le Emeereh Khadra, daughter of Karda, the Shereef of 
Cekkeh. He was soon rejoiced to find that Khadra shewed 
gns of becoming a mother; and, in the hope that the 
Kpected child would be a son, invited the Emeer Ghdnim, 
aief of the tribe of Ez-Zaghdbeh, or Ez-Zughbeeyeh, with a 
uge company of his family and tribe, to come from their 
Utrict and honour with their presence the festival which he 
oped to have occasion to celebrate. These friends complied 
ith his invitation, became his guests, and waited for the 
Lith of the child. 

Meanwhile, it happened that the Emeereh Khadra, walk- 
.g with the Emeereh Shemmeh, a wife of King Sarhdn, and 
number of other females, saw a black bird attack and kill 
numerons flock of birds of various kinds and hues, and, 
tonished at the sight, earnestly prayed God to give her a 
n like thifl bird, even thougK he should be black. Her 
•ayer was answered : she gave birth to a black boy. The 
oaeer Bizk, though he could not believe this to be his own 
n, wai reluctant to put away the mother, from the ex- 
ssive love he bore her. He had only heard the women's 
ficription of the child : he would not see it himself, nor 
low any other man to see it, until the seventh day after its 
rth. For six days his guests were feasted; and on the 
venth, or " ydm es-subooa," a more sumptuous banquet was 
epared; after which, according to custom, the child was 
•ought before the guests. A female slave carried it upon 
silver tray, and covered over with a handkerchief. When 
ixe guests, as is usual in such cases, had given their nukoot 
OT contributions) of gold and silver coins, one of them lifted 
ip the handkerchief, and saw that the child was as the 
^omen had represented it. The Emeer Eizk, who had stood 
iCutside the tent whije this ceremony was performed, in great 
I 
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difltroHfl of mi nil, was now sharply upbraided by mostof hii 
frionds for wiHiiinf^ to hi do his supposed disgrace, and to 
retain an unchaste woman as his wife : he was very lehW' 
tantly compelled to put her away, that his tribe might not 
1)0 held in dishonour on her account; and accordinf^ 
despatched her, with her child, under the conduct of a aheykk 
nained Muneea, to return to her father's house at Mekkek. 
She dej)art(id thither, accompanied also by a number rf 
slaves, her husband's property, who determined to remiiB 
with her; beinjr allowed to do so by the Emeer Hissk« 

On the journey, the party pitched their tents in a vaDflf* 
and here the Kinoereh KhadrA bogged her conductor to «Do* 
her t(j remain ; for she feared to go back, in such circoB- 
stances, to her father's house. But the Emeer Padl Vsor 
?>eysem, chief of the tribe of Ez-ZahMn, with a company w 
horsemen, cliaiKied to fall in with her j)arty during her cob* 
versation witli the sheykh Muneea, and, having heard her 
story, determined to take her under his protection : returft- 
ing to his eiicamj)in(mt, he sent his wife, the Emeereh La«J 
El-Ba]ie(5y(3h, to conduct her and the child thither, together 
with the Hlav(}H. The KirKjer Fadl adopted her child a» hii 
own; brought hiin up with his own two sons; and treated 
him with the foiidiieHH of a father. The young Barak^tfioon 
gave ])r(miiH(j of his Ixjcoming a hero : he killed his school' 
mastcir, ]>y Hevere Ixsatiiig, for attc^mpting to chastise one « 
his adopt! v(} brothers; and became the terror of all hii 
Hcliool fellows. His adoptive father procured another fikee 
for a schoohnaster ; but Barakdt's i)resence frightened lA 
schoolfellows from attending, and the fikee therefore in* 
struct(;d him at home. At the age of eleven years, hehM 
acjquired profieiiiney in all the sciences, human and divine, 
then stu(li<;(l in Araliia ; including astrology, magic, ahhyi^J* 
and a varicjty of other ])ranches of knowledge. 

Barakiit now wcjnt, by the advice of the fikee, ta a«k* 
present of a horse from his ado})tive father; who an«werw 
his "Good morning "by saying, "Goo4 ^jioming, my f^^ 
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id dearer than my son." Surprised at this expression, the 
onth went to his mother, and asked her if the Emeer Fadl 
'ere not really his father. She told him that this chief was 
Ib uncle; and that his father was dead : that he had been 
illed by a Hildlee Arab, called Eizk the son of Nail. * Becom- 
ig warmed and inspired by the remembrance of her wrongs, 
be then more fully related her case to her son in a series of 
erses. Of this piece of poetry I shall venture to insert a 
randation, made verse for verse, and with the same neglect 
f measure that is found in the original, which I also imitate 
Q carrying on the same rhyme throughout the whole piece, 
Q accordance with the common practice of Arab poets : — 

'^ Thus did Khadr^, reflecting on what had past 
'Mid the tents of Hilal, her tale relate. 

* Emeer Barakat, hear what I tell thee, 

And think not my story is idle prate. 
Thy father was Beysem, Beysem's son. 

Thine uncle FadFs brother : youth of valour innate I* 
And thy father was wealthy above his fellows ; 

None other could boast such a rich estate. 
As a pilgrim to Mekkeh he journey'd, and there, 

In my father's house, a guest he sate : 
He sought me in marriage, attained his wish, 

And made me his lov'd and wedded mate : 
For thy father had never been bless'd with a son ; 

And had often bewail'd his unhappy fate. 
One day to a spring, with some friends I went. 

When the chiefs had met at a banquet of state. 
And, amusing ourselves with the sight of the water. 

We saw numberless birds there congregate : 
Some were white, and round as the moon at the full ; 

Some, with plumage of red *, some small ; some great ; 
Some were black, my son ;. and some were tall : 

They comprised all kinds that God doth create. 



^ literally, " Thou who hast a valiant maternal uncle !" I add this note 

merely for the sake of mentioning that the Arabs generally consider innate 

^ues as inherited through the mother rather than the father, and believe 

that a man commonly resembles, in his good and evil qualities, his maternal 

vnde. 
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Though our party of women came unawares, 

The birds did not fear uii, nor set^rate ; 
iiut Hoon, from the vault of the Hky dencending, 

A blnck-plumM bird, of enormous weifi^ht, 
PouncM on the othent, and killed them all. 

1 Ood I cried — (/Omimssionate 1 
Tiiou Living ! Eternal ! I pray, for the sake 

Of the Eicellent Prophet, thy delegate, 
Oraut me a Kon like thin noble bird, 

K'en Hhould he be black. Thou Considerate !— r 
Tliou waMt fomi'd in my womb, and wast born, my son; 

And all thy reiatious, with joy elate, 
And thy fatiier among them, i>aid honour to me : 

But H(K>n did our happiness terminate :/ 
The chiefs of Hiial attack'd our tribe ; 

And Kizk, among them, precipitate. 
Fell on thy father, my son, and slew him ; 

Then sf;iz'd on iiis wealth, his whole estate, 
Thine uncle received me, his relative, 

And tiiee as his son to educate. 
God assist thee to take our blorKl-revenge, 

And the tents of Ililal to desolate. 
But keep closely secret what I have told thee : 

Be mindful to no one this tale to relate : 
Thine uncle might grieve ; so 'tis fit that, with patience. 

In hope of attaining thy unsh, thou shouldst wait.' 

Thus did Khadri address her son Barak&t ; 

Thus her ctise witli artful deceptfon state. 
Now beg we forgiveness of all our sins, 

Of (UA the Exalted, the Sole, the Great ; 
And join me, my hearers, in blessing the Prophet,' 

The guide, whose praise we should celebrate." 

BarakAt, oxcitod }>y thiH talo, hecame ongroflscd with the 
(loHiro of Hlayirig his own father, whom ho was made to 
}>eli(JVo to ha liiH fatlior'H rnnrdorer. 

H'lH adoj)tive father gavehimhiHhest horso, and instructei 
him in all the arts of war, in the cha«e, and in every manlf 
exercise. lie early distinguished himself as a horseman, arf 
excjited the envy of many of the Arabs of the tribe into 

* When the reciter utters these words, we hear, from the lijjs of most oftb* 
Muslims who are liMt<'ning to him, the prayer of '' AUahumma sallee 'alejb! -^ 
"OGod, bless him I" 
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liiclihe had been admitted, by his dexterity in the exercise 
I the " birgtis " (a game exactly or nearly similar to what is 
ow called that of the " gereed "), in which the persons 
Qgaged, mounted on horses, combated or pursued each 
tlier, throwing a palm-stick.^ He twice defeated plunder- 
ig parties of the tribe of Teydemeh ; and, on the first 
cxjasion, killed ' Atwdn the son of Ddghir, their chief. These 
'eydemeh Arabs applied, for succour, to Es-Saleedee, king of 
be city of Teydemeh. *He recommended them to Gess^ 
be son of Gdsir, a chief of the Benee-Hemyer, who sent to 
emand, of the tribe of Ez-Zahldn, fifteen years' arrears of 
ribute which the latter had been accustomed to pay to his 
Hbe ; and desired them to despatch to him, with this tribute, 
he dave Barakdt (for he believed him to be a slave), a 
lisoner in bonds, to be put to death. Barakdt wrote a 
Bply, in the name of the Emeer Fadl, promising compliance. 
Caving a slave who much resembled him, and who was 
early of the same age, he bound him on the back of a camel, 
nd, with him and the Emeer Fadl and his tribe, went to 
leet Gessdr and his party, and the Teydemeh Arabs. Fadl 
resented the slave, as Barakdt, to Gessdr ; who, pleased at 
aving his orders apparently obeyed, feasted the tribe of 
z-Zahldn : but Barakdt remained on horseback, and refused 
> eat of the food of his enemies, as, if he did, the laws of 
Dspitality would prevent his executing a plot which he had 
amed. Gessdr observed him ; and, asking the Emeer Fadl 
ho he was, received the answer that he was a mad slave, 
lined Mes'ood. Having drawn Gessar from his party, 
arakdt discovered himself to him, challenged, fought, and 
illed him, and took his tent : he pardoned the rest of the 
OBtile party ; but imposed upon them the tribute which the 
ahl&n Arabs had formerly paid them. . Henceforth he had 
he name of Mes'ood added to that which he had before borne, 
^gain and again he defeated the hostile attempts of the 

^ It is thus described in the romance : but a headless spear was formerly 
(onetimes used instead of the " gereed," or palm-stick. 
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Boneo-IIomyor to recover their independenoo, and acquired 
the highest renown, not only in the eyes of the Emeer Fadl 
and the whole tribe of Ez-Zahldn, of whom he was madeilM 
chief, but also among all the neighbouring tribes. 

We must now return to the Emeer liizk, and his tril)e.— 
Soon after the departure of his wife Khadr^ he retired fiwi 
his tribe, in disgust at the treatment which he received ob 
account of his supposed disgrace, and in grief for his lo» 
With a single slave, he took up his abode in a tent of black 
goats' hair, one of those in which the tenders of his camdi 
used to live, by the spring where his wife had seen <1* 
combat of the birds. Kot long after this event, the Bene©' 
Ililal were afflicted by a dreadful drought, which lasted » 
long that they were reduced to the utmost distress. In the* 
circumstances, the greater number of them were indncei 
with their king Sarh^n, to go to the country of the tribe rf 
Ez-Zahldn, for sustenance ; but the Ga'dfireh, and some mioff 
tribes of the lienee-Hilal, joined, and remained with, tta 
Emeer Kizk, who had fonnerly been their commandet 
fearhdn and his i)arty were attacked and defeated by BaraW 
on their arrival in the territory of the Zahldn Arabs; butOB 
their alrjcct submission were suffered by him to remain there. 
They however cherished an inveterate hatred to the tribe of 
Ez-Zahlan, wIkj had before paid them tribute ; and SarWa 
was persuaded to send a iiKissenger to the Emeer Rizt 
begging liim to come and endeav(mr to deliver them from 
their humiliating state. Uizk olxjyed the summons. On 
his way to the territory of the Zahldn Arabs, he was abnost 
convinced, by the messenger who had come to conduct hinii 
that I3arakat was his son ; but was at a loss to know why 
he was called hy this nanuj, as lie himself had named hini 
A])oo-Zeyd. Arriving at the i)lace of his destination, ^ 
chall(;nged Barakat. The fathcir went forth to combat ^ 
son : the former not certain that his opponent was hifi 80»i 
and the latter having no idea that he was about to lift W* 
hand against his father; but thinking that his adverBaiJ" 
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«ras his father's murderer. The Emeer Rizk found occasion 
» put off the engagement from day to day : at last, being no 
onger able to do this, he suffered it to commence : his son 
prevailed: he unhorsed him, and would have put him to 
ieath had he not been charged to refrain from doing this b}^ 
\m mother. The secret of Barakd,t's parentage was now 
iivnlged to him by the Emeereh Khadra ; and the chiefs of 
the Benee-Hildl were compelled to acknowledge him as the 
legitimate and worthy son of the Emeer Kizk, and to implore 
bis pardon for the injuries which he and his mother had 
rostained from them. This boon, the Emeer Aboo-Zej'd 
Barakdt generously granted ; and he thus added to the joy 
which the Emeer Kizk derived from the recovery of his 
hfourite wife, and his son. 

The subsequent adventures related in this romance of 
Ahoo-Zeyd are numerous and complicated. The most popular 
portion of the work is the account of a " riyddeh," or expe- 
iition in search of pasture ; Jh which Aboo-Zeyd, with three 
>f his nephews, in the disguise of Shd*ers, himself acting as 
3ieir servant, are described as journeying through northern 
^Mca, and signalizing themselves by many surprising 
exploits with the Arab tribe of Ez-Zinateeyeh. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

PUBLIC UEciTATiONS OF ROMANCES — Continued. 

Nkxt in point of number to the Sh6'ari, among the pubHc 
nicitcrs of romances, are those who are particularly wi 
solely distinguished by the appellation of " MohadditeeOf 
or Story-tellers (in the singular, " Mohaddit ";. There art 
said to be about thirty of them in Cairo. The exdnflte 
suTyect of their narrations is a work called " the life of B** 
Zdhir" ("Secret Ez-Zdhir," or "Es-Seereh ez-Zdhireeyeh'**) 
They recite without book. 

The Secret Ez-Zdhir is a romance founded on the hiatory 
of the famous Sulti-n Ez-Zahir Beybars, and many of to 
contemporaries. This prince acceded to the throne rf 
Egyj)t in tlie last month of the year of the Flight 658, ani 
died in the first month of the year 676 ; and consequently 
reigned a little more than seventeen years, according to the 
lunar njckoning, commencing a.d. 1260, and ending in 12T7' 
Complete copies of the Secret Ez-Zdhir have become «> 
scarce that I have only heard of one existing in Egypt 
which J have jnircliased : it consists of six quarto volnmfiaj 
Imt is nominally divided into ton ; and is made up of volumtf 
of several diiferent copies. The author and his age ^ 
unknown. I^he work is written in the most vulgar style o» 
modem Egyptian Arabic ; but as it was intended for tW 



vulgar, it is likely that copyists may have altered aD4 '^ 
modernized the language, which was evidently never 
classical in stylo, nor in age. llie oldest volumes of my 

* Hence the Mohadditcen are sometimes called *^ Zihireeych.** \ 
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py of it were written a few years more or less than a 
ntury ago. To introduce my reader to some slight 
quaintance with this work, I shall insert a translation of 

few pages at the commencement of the second volume; 
it, by way of introduction, 1 must say something of the 
>ntents of the first volume. 

A person named 'Alee Ibn-El-Warrdkah, being com- 
lissioned to procure memlooks from foreign countries, by 
H-Melik es-S^eh (a famous Sultan of Egypt, and a cele* 
)rated welee), is related to have purchased seventy-five 
nemlooks in Syria ; aAd to have added to them, immediately 
ifter, the principal hero of this romance, a youth named 
Mahmood (afterwards called Beybars), a captive son of 
iSh^ Jakmak (or Gakmak) King of Khuwdrezm. 'Alee was 
Won after obliged to give Mahmood to one of his creditors 
it Damascus, in lieu of a debt ; and this person presented 
Um to his wife, to wait upon her son, a deformed idiot ; but 
be remained not long in this situation : the sister of his new 
oaaster, paying a visit to his wife, her sister-in-law, found her 
il)out to beat the young memlook, for having neglected the 
&t, and suffered him to fall from a bench : struck with the 
youth's countenance, as strongly resembling a son whom she 
Mtd lost, and pitying his condition, she purchased him of her 
brother, adopted him, gave him the name of Beybars, which 
^asthat of her deceased son, and made him master of her whole 
ttoperty, which was very great. This lady was called the 
itt Fdt'meh Bint-El- Akwdsee (daughter of the bow-maker). 
%bar8 shewed himself worthy of her generosity ; exhibit- 
ng many proofs of a noble disposition, and signalizing 
limself by numerous extraordinary achievements, which 
attracted general admiration, but rendered him obnoxious 
the jealousy and enmity of the Basha (or rather Governor) 
>f Syria, 'Eesa En-Nasiree, who contrived many plots to 
'iisnare him, and to put him to death. After a time, Negm- 
^-Been, a Wezeer of Es-Sdleh, and husband of a sister of 
the sitt Fdt'meh, came on an embassy to Damascus, and to 
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vinit hiH HiHtor- in-law. On his return to Egypt, Beyl»ri 
acKJ()nii)ani(3(l liim thither; and there he was promoted to 
ofliccH of lii^h dignity hy EH-Sd,leh, and hocamo a particnlBi 
favourite of the chief Wezecr, Shdheen El-Afrara. Tb< 
eventH whidi immediately followed the death of E»-Sflel 
are thiw rcjlated. 

" Ai'tcjr the (hjath of Kl-Melik OH-Sdleh Eiyoob, the Wezee; 
Kybek called togeth(5r an aHHem]>ly in his house, and brongb 
thitii(;r the Mmeer Kala-oon and his [)artisans: and tin 
Wez(5er Kyb(}k said to the Kmeer Kala-oon, * To-morrow w 
will go nj) to the deewdn witli our troops, and either I wil 
be Sultan or thou shalt l>e.' The Kmeer Kala-oon answerecl 
*So let it }>e:' and they agreed to do this. In like mannei 
the VVezcjcr Shdheen El-Afram also assembled the Emee 
Eydeniir El-15ahluwan and his troops, and all the friend 
and adhenjuts of the Emeer Bey bars, and said to them, *Tc 
morrow, arm yourselv(js, and go up to the deowAn ; for it i 
our desire to make the Emeer lioybars Sultdn; since B 
Melik (5H-SAleh Kiyoob wrote for him a patent apiKnntin 
him to the Hovereign ty :' and they answered, *0n the hca 
and th(j (jye.' So they passtjd tluj night, and rose in tb 
morning, and went uj) to the deewiin ; and there wen 
thither also the VVezeer Kyl>ek Et-Turkumanoe, with hi 
trooj)S, and the Emeer Kala-oon El-Elfee, with his troop 
and the KuwAir 'Aldy-(}d-J)een for 'Ala-ed-Deen) PH-Bcyserei 
with his troojis, all of them armed. The Emeer Ikjybai 
like wine went up to the decjwan, with his troops; aD< 
th(} (hicwan was crowded with soldiers. Then said tb 
Wezeer Shfihecjn, * Kise, () Beyliars; sit upon the throne, an« 
become Sultdn, for thou liast a patent ajipointing thee to tb< 
sovereignty.* I'he Emeer lieybars answered, *1 have d< 
desire for the sovenjignty: here is present the Wezee: 
Eylujk, and here is Kala-(Mm : make one of tliem Sultin. 
But the W(5zeer Shahcen said, ' It cannot bo : no one fiba^ 
reign but thou.' Beybars rej>lied, * By thy head, I will Doi 
reign.' *As ho pleases,* said the Wezoer EybeL *lfl tlK 
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sovereignty to be conferred by force ? As he pleases/ The 
Wezeer Shdheen said, *And is the throne to remain un- 
occupied, with no one to act as Sultdn ?' The Wezeer 
Eybek answered, *Here are we present; and here is the 
Emeer Kala-oon : whosoever will reign, let him reign.' The 
Emeer 'Ezz-ed-Deen El-Hillee said, * Wezeer Shdheen, the 
son of El-Melik es-Saleh is living.' The Emeer Beybars asked, 
'Es-Sdleh has left a son ?' The Kurds ^ answered, ' Yes ; and 
Ms name is 'Eesa : he is at El-Karak.' ' And why,' said the 
Wezeer Shdheen, *were ye silent respecting him?' They 
replied, * We were silent for no other reason than this, that 
drinks wine.' 'Does he drink wine?' said the Wezeer 
n. The Kurds answered, * Yes.' The Emeer Beybars 
'May our Lord bring him to repentance!' 'Then,' 
said the soldiers, * we must go to the city of El-Karak, and 
bring him thence, and make him Sultd,n.' The Wezeer 
Shdheen said to them, ' Take the Emeer Beybars with you :' 
but Eybek and Kala-oon answered, ' We will go before him, 
and wait for him there until he come.' The Emeer Beybars 
said, ' So let it be.' 

"Upon this, the Wezeer Eybek and Kala-oon and 'Aldy- 
ed-Deen El-Beyseree, and their troops, went down from the 
deewdn, and arranged their affairs, and on the following day 
caused their tents to be brought out, with their provisions, 
ftud pitched outside the 'Adileeyeh." Now the Wezeer 
Sh^een knew that the troops wished to create a dissension 
between the King (El-Melik) 'Eesa and Beybars. So the 
Wezeer Shdheen went down from the deewdn, and took the 
Emeer Beybars with him, and went to his house, and said to 
kiln, 'What hast thou perceived in the departing of the 
troops before thee?' He answered, 'Those persons detest 

' Es-Saleh was of the house of Eiyoob, a family of Kurds. 

' " The 'Adileeyeh " is the name of a mosque founded by El-Melik el-*Adil 
Twwnan Bey, in the year of the Flight 906 (a.d. 1501), outside the wall of 
Cairo, near the great gate called Bab en-Nasr. The same name is also given to 
the neighbourhood of that mosque. 
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mo ; for they are bearers of hatred ; but I extol the perfec- 
tion of Him who is all-knowing with respect to aeciet 
things.' The Wozeer said to him, * My son, it is their deriw 
to go before thee tliat they may create a dissension betweea 
thee and Kl-Melik 'Eesa/ The Emeer l^eybars said, * There 
is no power nor strength but in God, the High, the Great f 
The Wezeer said to him, * Beybars, it is my wish to send 
'Osmdn Ilni-El-Hebla * and Mohammad Ibn-KAmil the Di»* 
medarist })ef(jre the troops ; and whatever may happen, they 
will inform us of it/ P>eybars answered, *8o let it W 
Accordingly, he sent them ; and said to them, * Go befcw 
tlie trooi)s to' the castle of El-Karak, and whatever mkj 
haj)pen between them and El-Melik 'Ees^ inform us of it' 
They answered, * It is our duty,* and they departed. Then 
said the Wezeer Shdheen, * Beylmrs, as to thee, do thw 
journey to Esh-Shd,m,''' and stay in the house of thy (adoptiTe) 
mother, the sitt Fdt'meh Bint-El- Akwdsee ; and do not p 
out of the house until I shall have sent to thee 'Osmia.* 
He answered, * It is right/ So the Emeer Beybars rose, and 
went to his liouse, and j)assed the night, and got up in the 
morning, and set out on his journey to Esh-Shdm, and took 
u]) his abode in tlie house of his mother, the sitt YAVmeh Bint- 
El-Akw^sec. We shall have to speak of him again presently. 
"As to 'Osm^n Ibn-El-lIebla and Mohammad Ibn-Kdmil 
the Dromedarist, they journeyed until they entered the 
castle of El-Karak, and iiupiired for the residence of H' 
Mclik 'Eesa, the son of El-Melik es-S^leh Eiyoob. Some 
persons conducted them to the house, and they entered; and 
the attendants there asked them what was their businetf. 
They informed them that they were from Masr, and that 
they wished to have an interview with El-Melik 'Eesa, the 

• '0«iniin (vulgarly calknl 'Otinau and 'Ktman) Ibn-El-HebU was a rogt» 
whom beybars took into his service as groom, and compelled to vow repeotaoce 
at the Bhrine of the Heyyideh Nef'eeseh (great-granddaughter of the hois^ 
Hasan), and, soon after, made his mukaddam, or chief of his servant*. 

2 Here meaning Damascus. 
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n of El-Melik es-Saleh Eiyoob. The attendants went and 
Id the kikhya ; who came and spoke to them ; and they 
xjuainted him with their errand : so he went and told El- 
[elik 'Eesa, saying, * Two men are come to thee from Masr, 
lid wish to have an interview with thee : the one is named 
)8mdn; and the other, Mohammad Ibn-Kdmil the Drome- 
larist; The King said, *Go, call 'Osmdn/ The kikhya 
atoned, and took him, and brought him to El-Melik *Eesa ; 
«i4 *Osmdn looked towards the King, and saw him sitting 
appling ; and before him was a candelabrum, and a hand- 
wne memlook was serving him with wine ; and he was 
fltdng by a fountain surrounded by trees. 'Osmdn said, 
Jayst thou be in the keeping of God, King 'Eesa !' The 
King answered, ' Ho ! welcome, *Osm^n ! Come, sit down 
tod drink.' 'Osmdn exclaimed, * I beg forgiveness of God ! 

am a repentant.^ The King said, * Obey me, and oppose 
Qe not.* Then 'Osmdn sat down; and the King said to 
lim, * Why, the door of repentance is open.* And *Osmdn 
liank until he became intoxicated. 

"Now Eybek and Kala-oon and 'Aldy-ed-Deen and their 
loops journeyed until they beheld the city of El-Karak, and 
fttched their tents, and entered the city, and inquired for 
he house of El-Melik 'Eesa. The people conducted them to 
he house, and they entered ; and the attendants asked them 
^hat was their object : they answered, that they were the 
loops of Masr, and wished to have an interview with El- 
delik *Eesl^. The attendants went and told the kikhya, 
^ho came, and received them, and conducted them to the 
will of audience, where they sat down, while he went and 
iifonned El-Melik *Eesa, saying to him, * Come and speak 
the troops of Masr who have come to thee.* The King 
"ose, and went to the troops, and accosted them ; and they 
■^«e, and kissed his hand, and sat down again. El-Melik 
^Jesa then said to them, *For what purpose have ye 

This reply is very often returned by a Muslim when he is invited to drink 
•>»y intoxicating beverage ; or merely, " I have repented " (" Tubt "). 
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(M>ino?* Thoy answered, *We have come to male 
Sultdn in MaHr/ Ho said, ' My father, El-Melik ef-f} 
he not Sultdn ?* Thoy replied, * The mercy of God, 
name be exalted, be on him ! Thy father has died, a 
of injustice : may our J^ord avenge him on him who 
him !* He asked, * Who killed himf They answerei 
whose name is Beybars killed him.' *And where i 
bars?* said he. They replied, *He is not yet coi 
came Ixiforo him.' * Even so,* said he. They then si 
him, as])ersing Beybars in his absence : and they pasi 
night there ; and, rising on the following morning, 
Kl-Molik *¥jiiHii, * Jt is our wish to go out, and remain 
camp; f(jr Shdheen, the Wezeer of thy father, is ( 
with the Emeer IJeybars ; and if they see us with the 
will accuse us of bringing to thee the information res; 
Beybars.* Uo answorod, *Good.* Bo they went fort! 
camp, and remaine<l there. 

** 'J'he Wezeer Hhdhcon approached with his troo 
(jTicanijicd, and saw the other troops in their camp ; 
would not ask tliem any f[uestions, and so entered tl 
and wont to El-Molik 'Eesa, who said to him, * A: 
Boy bars, wlif) poisoned my father T lie answered, * I 
Wezccjr Shahecn, the Wezeer of thy father.' The Kii 
* And where is I^eybars, who i)oisoned my father ? 
Wezeer rej)lied, * Thy father departed by a natural d 
await the mercy of his Ijord: and who told th 
Bey bars j>oiHoned thy father?' The King answerec 
troops told me.* * Bey bars,' said the Wezeer, * is i 
Shdni : go thitlier, and charge him, in the deewdi 
having jxnsoned thy father, and bring proof againf 
So the Wcizeor perctnyed that the troops had been pit 

" 'j'he Wezc(5r Shdheen then went, with his troops, 
the camp; and Mohammad J bn-Kdmil the Dromodari 
U) him, and kissed his hand. The Wezeer asked him : 
ing 'Osrndn. He answered, * I have no tidings o 
Meanwhile, El-Melik 'P^esawent to 'Osmdn, and said 
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The Wezeer is come with his troops, and they are outside 
tie camp.' So 'Osman rose, and, reeling as he went, ap- 
roached the tents ; and the Wezeer Shdheen saw him, and 
erceived that he was drunk, and called to him. 'Osman 
ame. The Wezeer smelt him, seized him, and inflicted upon 
dm the *hadd;'^ and said to him, * Didst thou not vow to 
elinquish the drinking of wine ?* 'Osmdn answered, ' El- 
ilelik 'Eesa, whom ye are going to make Sultan, invited me.' 
Che Wezeer said, * I purpose writing a letter for you to take 
md give to the Emeer Beybars.' 'Osmd,n replied, *Good.' 
So the Wezeer wrote the letter, and 'Osmdn took it and 
leparted, and entered Esh-Shdm, and went to the house of 
iie sitt Fdt'meh, and gave it to his master, who read it, and 
bmid it to contain as follows. — ' After salutations — from his 
acellency the Grand Wezeer, the Wezeer Shd,heen El-Afram, 
30 his honour the Emeer Beybars. Know that the troops 
lave aspersed thee, and created dissensions between thee 
md El-Melik 'Eesa, and accused thee of having poisoned his 
ather, El-Melik es-Sdleh Eiyoob. >.'ow, on the arrival of 
ihifi paper, take care of thyself, and go not out of the house, 
inless I shall have sent to thee. And the conclusion of the 
etter is, that 'Osman got drunk in the castle of El-Karak.'— 
feybars was vexed with 'Osmdn ; and said to him, * Come 
lither and receive a present:' and he stretched forth his 
land, and laid hold of him. 'Osmdn said, ' What ails thee T 
Beybars exclaimed, * Did I not make thee vow to relinquish 
ihe drinking of wine ?' * Has he told thee ?' asked 'Osmdn* 
I will give thee a treat,' said Beybars : and he took him, 
uid threw him down, and inflicted upon him the 'hadd.' 
flow is it,' said 'Osman, * that the King whom ye are going 
ko make Sultan I found drinking wine ?' Beybars answered, 
If one has transgressed must thou transgress?' 'And is 
tiiis,' asked 'Osman, * the hadd ordained by God ?' Beybars 
answered, ' Yes.' * Then,' said 'Osman,' * the hadd which 

^ Eighty stripes, the punishment ordained for drunkenness. 
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Aboo-Farmoh* inflicted upon me is a loan, and a debt which 
must 1)0 roj)aid him/ l^oybars then said, * The troops hBS% 
created a dissension between me and El-Melik 'E^ and 
have accused me of poisoning his father, El-Melik es-S&leL' 
* I be^ the forpveness of God,' said 'Osmdn. * Those feWon 
detest thee ; but no harm will come to us from them.' Bey- 
bars said, ' *OsmAn, call together the sd'ises,^ and arm them, 
and let them remain in the lane of the cotton-weavers,* aol 
not suffer any troops to enter.* 'OsmAn answered, * On the 
head and the eye.' And he assembled the sdises, and armrf 
them, and made them stand in two rows : then he took a sealt 
and sat in the court of the house. The Emeer Beybars alio 
armed all his troops, and jdaced them in the court of thehonn; 
" As to El-Melik 'Eesa, he mounted his horse, and departed 
with the troops, and journeyed until he entered Esh-Shdm; 
when he wont in procession to the deewdn, and sat upon the 
throne, and inquired of the King* of Syria respecting Beybwn 
1'he King of Syria answered, * He is in the lane of the cotton- 
weavers, in the house of his mother.' El-Melik 'Eesi said, 
*0 Shdhcen, who will go and bring him?' The Wezeer 
answered, ' Send to him the Emeer 'Aldy-ed-Deen El-Bey- 
sereo.' So ho sent him. The Emeer descended, and went to 
the lane of the cotton-weavers. 'Osmdn saw him, and cried 
out to him, ' Dost thou remem})er, thou son of a vile womaiii 
the chick(3n which thou atest ?'* He then struck him with 
a mace ; and the Emeer fell from his horse, and 'Osmdn gave 
him a bastinading. He returned, and informed the King; 
and the King 'Eesa said again, * Shdheen, who will go, and 
bring I >eybars ?' The Wezeer answered, * Send to him the 

* 'Osman, for the sake of a rude joke, changes the name of the Weietf 
Shaheen (W-Afram) into an appellation too coarse to be here translated. 

' Groom«, also oinj>loy«d as running footmen. 

* A lane from which the house was entered. 

* Sometimes called in the romance of Kz-Zahir '* Bashi " of Syria. 

* This is an allusion to *Aldy-ed-I>een's having eaten a dish that had bed 
prepared for Beybars, when the latter had just entered the 8er\'ice of ikl 
Sultan Es-Saleh. 
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^ezeer Eybek.' The King said, * Rise, Wezeer Eybek, 
Old go, call Beybars ;' but Eybek said, ' No one can bring 
tun, except the Wezeer.' Then said El-Melik 'Ees^, ' Eise, 
) Wezeer Shdheen, and bring Beybars.' The Wezeer 
mswered, * On the head and the eye : but, before I bring 
dm, tell me, wilt thou deal with him according to law, or 
^ arbitrary power ? The King said, * By law.' Then said 
ie Wezeer Shdheen, 'So let it be: and I spake not thus 
*tom any other motive than because I fear for thyself and 
te troops, lest blood be shed ; for Beybars is very stubborn, 
md has many troops : and I fear for the army ; for he is 
dmself equal to the whole host : therefore bring accusation 
kgainst him, and prove by law that he poisoned thy father.' 
Phe King said, ' So let it be.' 

" Then the Wezeer Shdheen descended from the deewdn, 
nd went to the lane of the cotton- weavers. 'Osmdn saw 
lim ; and said, * Thou hast fallen into the snare, O Aboo- 
'jftrmeh ! the time of payment is come ; and the debt must 
•© returned to the creditor. Dost thou know how to give 
le a bastinading ?' The Wezeer said, * My dream which I 
%w has proved true.' 'What was thy dream?' asked 
^smdn. ' I dreamed,' said the Wezeer, * last night, that I 
^as travelling, and some Arabs attacked me, and surrounded 
le, and I was straitened by them ; and I saw thy master, 
be Emeer Beybars, upon a mount ; and I called out to him, 
We to me, O Emeer Beybars! and he knew me.' The 
Pezeer Shdheen calling out thus, the Emeer Beybars heard 
im, and came down running, with his sword in hand ; and 
*imd 'Osmdn and the sdises surrounding the Wezeer. He 
Kdaimed, ' 'Osman !' and 'Osmdn said, ' He gave me a bas- 
nading in the city of El-Karak ; and I want to return it.' 
"he Emeer Beybars sharply reprimanded him. ' And so,' 
lid 'Osmdn to the Wezeer, ' thou hast found a way of 
jcape.' The Wezeer Shaheen then said, ' Emeer Beybars, 
1-Melik 'Ees^ hath sent me to thee : he intends to prefer an 
xmsation against thee in the deewdn of Esh-Shdm, charging 
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thee with having poiiK)nod his father. Now, do thou arm aO 
thy HoldierH, and cf^nio to tho doowdn, and fear not; Imtiijr 
that wliicli Hhall clear thee.' l^ybars answered, 'Soletil 
be.' He then armed all his Boldiers, and wont up to tlie 
deewdn, and kiHHod the hand of El-Melik 'Eesii ; who saidto 
him, * Art tliou tho P]meer Bey bars, who poisoned myhihaf 
r»oy})arH anHwered, Trove against me that I poisoned thj 
fatlier, and })ring the charge >x$fore the judge, and addM 
evid(5nce: the Kd(leo is here.* The King said, ^Ihafi 
evidence against thee.' Bey bars said, *Let us see/ *Hett,' 
said tlio King, ^ are the Wezeer Eyliek and Kala-oon aal 
*AUy-ed-l)o(3n.' Tlie Emeer Ikiylmrs asked them, * Do JB 
V)ear witnesH against me that I jK>isoned El-Melik es-Sdlek? 
Tliey anHwered, * Never : we neither saw it, nor do wo kiw* 
anytliing of the matter.' The Kadee said, * I fast thoniij 
witnoHsoH Iwiside those ?' The King replied, * None : no oie 
infornKjd me but tliey.' The Kdclee said, * King, Hm 
men are liypocrites, and detest tlie Emeer lioybars.' B- 
M(jlik 'Eesa t}iorou]K)n })ocame reamciled with tho Emfi* 
Boybars, and said to his attendants, * Bring a kaftdn.' Thaf 
bnjught one. 1 1(5 said to them, * Invest with it the Emfi* 
Boy bars;' and added, 'I appoint thee, Boy bars, <»«• 
mandor-in-chief of the army.' But I^ybars said, * 1 have bo 
desire for the dignity, and will jnit on no kaftdns.' Th 
King asked, ' Why, ( ) my lord ?' Bey})ars answered, ' liecai* 
1 have l>(;(;n told that thou drinkest wine.' The King tA 
* 1 rejMjnt.' * So let it 1)0,' said Bey})ars : and tho King vowed 
rej)ontance to Beybars: and the Emeer Ikjybars said, *Im«k» I 
a condition with thee, King, that if thou drink wine, I 
inflict upon thee the "hadd:"* and the King replied, * It !• 
right.* l'p(m this the King invested the Emeer Beybtui 
with a kaftan ; and a feast was made, and guns were fii^i 
and festiviti<is were cel(}brat(jd ; and they remained in EA* ] 
Shiim three days. i 

" EI-Melik *E(;sa then gave orders for departure, and pe^ 
fonned the first day*s journey. On the second day they cenia 
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"to a valley, celebrated as a halting-place of the Prophet, the 
director in the way to heaven : in it were trees, and brooks, 
and birds which sang the praises of the King, the Mighty, 
the Pardoner. El-Melik 'Eesa said, * Pitch the tents here : 
"we will here pass the night.' So they pitched the tents. 
And the day departed with its brightness, and the night 
came with its darkness : but the Everlasting remain eth un- 
changed : the stars shone ; and God, the Living, the Self- 
subsisting, looked upon the creation. It was the period of 
the fuU moon ; and the King felt a longing to drink wine 
hy the side of the brook and greensward : so he called to 
Abu-1-Kheyr, who came to him, and kissed his hand. The 
King said to him, * Abu-1-Kheyr, I have a longing to drink 
^•nne.' The servant answered, ' Hast thou not vowed re- 
pentance to the Emeer Beybars ?* The King said, * The door 
cf repentance is open ; so do thou obey me :' and he gave him 
ten pieces of gold. The servant then went to a convent, and 
brought him thence a large bottle; and the King said to 
lim, ' If thou see the Emeer Beybars coming, call out hay I 
*nd as long as thou dost not see him, call clover T The 
•ervant answered, ' Right.' And he filled a cup, and handed 
it to the King. Now 'Osman was by the tents ; and he came 
tefore the pavilion of El-Melik 'Eesa ; and saw him sitting 
linking wine : so he went, and told his master, the Emeer 
leybars. Beybars came. Abu-1-Kheyr saw him coming 
fiom a tent, and called out to the King, ' Hay ! hay /' The 
King immediately threw the cup into the brook, Abu-1- 
Kheyr removed the bottle, and the King set himself to pray- 
ing; and when he had pronounced the salutation [which 
terminates the prayers], he turned his eyes, and saw the 
Kmeer Beybars, and said to him, * Wherefore art thou come 
ftt this hour ? Go, sleep : it is late.' Beybars answered, * I 
lave come to ask thee whether we shall continue our journey 
How, or to-morrow morning.' The King said, ' I'o-morrow 
morning.' And the Emeer Beybars returned, vexed with 
'Osmiji ; and said to him, ' 'Osman, didst thou not tell me 
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that tho King was sitting drinking wine ? Now I have Imcd, 
and found him j)raying. Dost thou utter a falsehood agaioit 
tho Sultan ?* 'Osuidn answered, * Like as he has smootM 
it over, do tliou also : no matter/ Beybars was silent. 

" I'lioy passed the night there ; and on the followiBg 
morning El-Melik 'Eesil gave orders for departure. Tbey 
journeyed towards Masr ; and when they had arrived at tte 
'Adileoycjh, and pitched their tents, the Emoer Beybars nii 
* our lord the Sultdn, we have now arrived at Mafr.' Ih 
King anHW(ired, ' I desire, Beybars, to visit the tomb of 4» 
Imdrn [ Ksh-Slidfo'eeJ.* Beybars said, 'The thing is right, 
our lord the Sultd-u : to-morrow I will oonduet thee to vA 

* 

the Imam.* I'hey remained that night at the 'Adileejd; 
and on the following morning the Sultdn rode in proceMd 
to visit the Imdm, and returned in procession, and viatei 
the toml) of his father, El-Melik es-Sdleh Eiyoob ; and th« 
went in state to the Citadel: and the 'Ulam^ went i? 
thither, and inaugurated him as sovereign, and oonductd 
him \i\t() thii armoury ; and he drew out from thenoe a sworl 
upon which was inscribed * El-Melik el-Mo'azzam ;*' whcrefow 
they nauKid him * 'Eosa (}l-Mo*azzam.* They coiued tha 
money witli his name, and j)rayed for him on the pulpitiof 
the mo8qu(;H ; and he invested with kaftdns the soldiers m1 
the Eme(}r I5(;y})ars, the commander-in-chief. The Snltto 
then wrote a patent, (conferring the sovereignty, after US' 
self, upon tlici Errieer. I^eybars, to Ix) King and Sultdn. So 
tlie Emccr Beybars had two patents c(mferring upon him the 
sovereignty ; th(} patent of El-Melik es-Sdleh Eiyoob. andth 
pat<;nt of El-Melik 'P^cjsa el-Mo*a7>7>am. Eyl>ek and Kala-oon 
and 'Aldy-ed-l)(}(jii and their partisans, who hated BeyUn. 
wenj grieved at this ; but his friends rejoiced. The trooji 
deH(;ended i'roin tlie dcMJWun, and went to their houses ; «»i 
in like manner tha Eirieer Beybars descended in proceflrioDi 
and went to bis bouse by the Kandtir es-Sibda.''' 

' Thr; Majfuifiod Kintj. 

2 Two bridg<?H over tl»c Oanal of Cairo, iu the south-wcHt part of th«i town. 
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"Now the queen Shegeret-ed-Durr sent to El-Melik 'Eesa 
al-Mo'azzam. He went to her palace. She kissed his hand ; 
and he said to her, * Who art thou ? She answered, * The wife 
of thy father, El-Melik es-Saleh/ ' And what is thy name ?' 
said he. She replied, ' The Queen Fdtimeh Shegeret-ed-Uurr.' 
Be exclaimed, * Oh ! welcome ! pray for me then.' She said, 

* God bring thee to repentance !' She then gave him a charge 
respecting the Emeer Bey bars ; saying, ' Thy father loved 
him above all the chiefs, and entered into a covenant with 
him before God ; and I, also, made a covenant with him 
lefore God.' He answered, ' Queen, by thy life, I have 
TOtten for him a patent conferring upon him the sovereignty 
•fter me.' She said, ' And thy father, also, wrote for him a 
patent, conferring upon him the sovereignty.' The King 
tjieu said to her, ' Those chiefe created a dissension between 
lae and him, and asserted that he poisoned my father.' She 
•aid, 'I beg God's forgiveness I they hate him.' After this 
the Queen remained chatting with him a short time ; and he 
"Went to his saloon, and passed the night, and rose. 

"On the following day he held a court; and the hall was 
filed with troops. And he winked to Abu-1-Kheyr, and said, 

* Give me to drink.' Now he had said to him the day before, 

* To-morrow, when I hold my court, and say to thee. Give me 
to drink, bring me a water-bottle full of wine.* So when 
Il-Melik 'Eesa sat upon the throne, and the court, filled 
"With troops, resembled a garden, the troops resembling the 
launches of plants, he felt a longing to drink wine, and said to 
Abu-l-Kheyr, * Give me to drink ;' and winked to him. And 
le brought to him the water-bottle ; and he drank, and 
returned it. Then he sat a little longer, and said again, 
*6ive me to drink, Abu-1-Kheyr.' And the servant 
lax)nght the bottle ; and he drank, and gave it back. He sat 
« Httle longer; and again he said, 'Give me to drink.' 
Kala-oon said, * 'Alay-ed-Deen, it seems that the Sultdn 
las breakfasted upon kaware'.'^ Upon this, the Wezeer 

* A dish of lamb's feet, cooked with garlic and vinegar, &c. 
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Shdhcen aHkod him, 'What hant thou caton?' The 
annwerod, * My stomach in heated and flatulont/ 
Wezcer, however, jKjrcoived the Hmell of wine ; and 
vexed. Tlie court then hroke up ; and the troops deflcc 
Tlie We/xjer Shdlioen also descended, and took with hii 
Phneer 15ey})arH t(; his liousc, and said to him, * May 
take rctrilnition from thee, IJeyliars.* Iksyhars said, * \ 
The Wezeer answered, ' Ikjcause thou didst not acccj]" 
sovereignty/ * liut for what reas(m saycst thou this?* 
IJeybars. I'ho Wezeer said, * 'J'lie Sultdn to-day drank 
while sitting upon the throne, three times. When the 
of (iod, in mlminiHtering the law, intoxicates himso 
deciHionH an; null, and he has not any right to give ' 
Beybars replied, * I made a condition with him, that 
drank wincj, J should inflict uynm him the " hadd ;" 
wrote a document to that effect in Ksh-Shdm.' * To-mo 
said the Wezeer, * when he holds his court, olwerve hin 
take the wator-hottle, and so(3 what is in it. I percciv 
HmelL* liey})ars answered, *ltis right.' And he ro« 
w(jnt to his houwj Horrowful. And he j)assed the nigh 
roH<j, and went to the cjourt, and found it filhjd 
trooj>s ; and he kissed the hand of the Sultan, and sat 
j)la(;e. VrvMauiiy the Sultan said, *(j}ive me to dri 
Ahn-l-KlKjyr.' And the s<5rvant })rought the water- 
and tlKjSuItun drank. riey]>ars trK)k hold of the water- 
and said, *Give me to drink.* 'J'he si^rvant answen^l, 
is niedi(;inal water.' * No harm,' said lUjyViars: *I 1 
desire for it.' * Jt is rose-wat(3r,' said the scjrvant. H- 
said, * Good.' And he took the })ottle, and said, * li: 
basin.' A })aHin was brought ; and h(j poured into 
contents of th(5 bottle liefore the trooj»s ; and they sa' 
it was wine. Then said tlie Km(;er I'eyliars to the ^ 
* Is it allowed tliee by God to be his Vicar, and to int^ 
tliyself ? Did J not make thee vow to relinquish the 
ing of win(5, and say to tluse, If thou drink it J will 
uj>on th(X5 the " hadd ;" and did J not write a document ' 
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effect in Esh-Shdm ? The Sultdn answered, * It is a habit 
decreed against me, O Beyhars.' Boybars exclaimed, ' God 
is witness, Oye troops!' And he took the Snltdn, and beat 
him ; and he was unconscious, by reason of the wine that he 
had drunk ; and he loosed him, and departed from him, and 
went to his house." 

The second volume proceeds to relate the troubles which 
befell Beybars in consequence of his incurring the displeasure 
of El-Melik 'Eesa by the conduct just described ; his restora- 
tion to the fayour of that prince ; and his adventures during 
tile reigns of the subsequent Sultdns, Khaleel El- Ashraf, Es- 
Sfleh the youth, Eybek (his great and inveterate enemy), 
smd El-Muzaffar ; and then, his own accession to the sove- 
reignty. The succeeding volumes contain narratives of 
bis wars in Syria and other countries ; detailing various 
romantic achievements, and the exploits of the " Feddweeyeh," 
or " Feddwees," of his time. The term Feddwee, which is now 
ndgarly understood to signify any warriour of extraordinary 
aonrage and ability, literally and properly means a person 
rto gives, or is ready to give, his life as a ransom for his 
3ompanions, or for their cause ; and is here applied to a 
slasB of warriours who owned no allegiance to Any sovereign 
mlesB to a chief of their own choice ; the same class who are 
Jailed, in our histories of the Crusades, " Assassins :" which 
ippeDation the very learned orientalist De Sacy has, I think, 
ightly pronounced to be a corruption of " Hashshdsheen," a 
lame derived from their making frequent use of the intoxi- 
ating hemp, called " hasheesh." The romance of Ez-Zdhir 
■ffords confirmation of the etymology given by De Sacy ; but 
Bggests a different explanation of it : the Feddweeyeh being 
Imost always described in this work as making use of 
beng" (a term applied to hemp, and also to henbane, which, 
Q the present day, is often mixed with hasheesh,) to make a 
3nnidable enemy or rival their prisoner, by disguising them- 
Blves, inviting him to eat, putting the drug into his food or 
rink, and thus causing him speedily to fall into a deep 
VOL, II. K 
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nlccp, 80 that thoy wcro able to bind him at their leisure, 
and convoy him whither they would.* The chief of theie 
warriourB is " Sheeliah," called " Hultdn el-Kilda wa-l-Ho«oon " 
(or " Sultdn of the Castles and Fortresses "), who is described 
as almost constantly engaged, and generally with sncceiw, in 
endeavouring to reduce all the Feddwecs to allegiance to him- 
self and to Bey bars. From his adroitness in disguises and 
plots, his Proteus-like character, his name has lieoome a 
common apj)cllation of j)ersons of a similar description. 
Another of the more remarkable characters in this romance 
is " Guwdn " (or .John), a European Christian, who, having 
deeply studied Muslim law, succeeds in obtaining, and 
retains for a few years, the office of Kddee of the Egyptian 
metropolis ; and is perj)etually plotting against Beyban 
Sheehah, and other Muslim chiefs. 

Much of the entertainment derived from recitations of tlui 
work depends uj)on the talents of the Mohaddit; whooto 
greatly improves the stories by his action, and by witty 
introductions of his own invention. 

* Sinrc the remark abovr; waH written, I have found that Kl-Idreesee iq»pU«» 
the term " Ha8h«eHhe«yeli," whidi in exactly ftynonymouK with ** Ha«hfthi«he(i> 
to the '* AHHaHsinn :" thin, therefore, decides the qucntion. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

PUBLIC RECITATIONS OF ROMANCES — Continued. 

is, in Cairo, a third class of reciters of romances, who 
lied " 'Andtireh,'* or " 'Antereeyeh " (in the singular 
eree ") ;* but they are much less numerous than either 

other two classes before mentioned ; their number at 
t, if I be rightly informed, not amounting to more 
}ix. They bear the above-mentioned appellation from 
ief subject of their recitations, which is the romance of 
ar " (" Secret 'Antar "). As a considerable portion of 
ateresting work has become known to English readers 
. Terrick Hamilton's translation, I need give no account 

The reciters (5F it read it from the book : they chant 
►etry ; but the prose they read, in the popular manner ; 
ley have not the accompaniment of the rabdb. As the 
' in this work is very imperfectly understood by the 
r, those who listen to it are mostly persons of some 
tion. 

5 'Andtireh also recite from other works than that from 
. they derive their appellation. All of them, I am told, 
onally relate stories from a romance called " Secret el 
bideen " (" The History of the Warriours "), or, more 
only, " Secret Delhemeh," ^ or '' Zu-l-Himmeh," * from a 

)nounced 'Anter'ee. 2 Pronounced Delhem'eh. 

is, being a masculine appellation, is evidently a corruption of the former. 
ne is written *' Delhemeh " in the older portions of some volumes in my 
on, made up of fragments of this work. One of these portions appears 
t least three centuries old. In some of the more modern fragments, the 
» written " Zu-1-Himmeh.'* 
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heroine who in the chief character in the work. A fe\ 
since, they frequently recited firom the romance of 
Zu-l-Yezen" (vulgarly called "Seyf El-ye25en,*' and 
El-Yezel "), a work abounding with tales of wonde: 
from "The Thousand and One Nights" ("Elf 
wa-Loyleh "), more commonly known, in our country, 
title of " The Arabian Nights' Entertainments." Th 
scarcity of copies ot these two works is, I believe, the 
why recitations of them are no longer heard : even fraj 
of them are with difficulty procured ; and when a co 
copy of "The Thousand and One Nights" is foui 
price demanded for it is too great for a reciter to ha^ 
his power to pay. I doubt whether the romances of 
Zeyd, Ez-Zdhir, 'Antar, and Delhemeh, are chosen 
subjects of recitation because preferred to " The 'ITi 
and One Nights ;" but it is certain that the modem IM 
of Egypt have sufficient remains of Bedawee feeling 
great delight in hearing tales of war. 

That my reader may have wome notion of all the 
from which the professional reciters of romances ii 
draw materials for the amusement of their audiences 
present day, I shall give a sketch of some of the adv< 
related in the romance of Delhemeh. ITiis work is eve 
scarce than any of those before mentioned. The copie 
told, were always in fifty -five volumes. After long sea 
that I have succeeded in procuring of it is a portion con 
of the first three volumes (containing, together, 302 
and another portion, consisting of the forty-sixth and 
seventh volumes. The former would present a gooc 
men of the work, were not the greater part writte 
hand scarcely legible ; in consequence of which, and 
many other subjects that now demand my attention, 
only read the first volume. The chief subjects of thU 
according to the preface, are the warlike exploits of A 
the Desert in the times of the Khaleefehs of the hoi 
Umeiyeh and E1-' Abbds. It is composed from the nar 
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of various writers : nine names of the authors are mentioned ; 
but none of them are at present known : their history and 
their age are alike uncertain ; but the style of their narra- 
tives shews them to be not modem. The account which the 
'Andtireh and Mohadditeen generally give of this romance is 
as follows. — When El-Asma'ee (or, as he is vulgarly called, 
El-Asmo'ee,) composed, or compiled, the history of 'Antar,^ 
that work (they say) became extremely popular, and created 
BO great an enthusiasm on the subjects of the adventures of 
Arab warriours, that a diligent search was made for all tales 
of the same kind ; and from these was compiled the Seeret 
el-MngAhideen, or Delhemeh, by some author now unknown, 
who, as he could not equal the author of 'An tar in eloquence, 
determined to surpass him in the length of his narratives ; 
and 'Antar being generally in forty-five volumes, he made 
Mb book fifty-five. The romance of Delhemeh abounds in 
poetry, which is not without beauties, nor without faults; 
but the latter are, perhaps, mostly attributable to copyists. — 
Of a part of what I have read, which introduces us to one of 
the principal characters in the work, I shall now give an 
abridged translation. 

At the commencement of the work, we are told, that, in the 
times of the Khaleefehs of the house of Umeiyeh, none of the 
Arab tribes surpassed in power, courage, hospitality, and 
other virtues for which the Arabs of the Desert are so famous, 
the'Benee-Kil4b, whose territory was in the Hegdz : but the 
viceroy of the Khaleefeh over the collective tribes of the 
desert was the chief of the Benee-Suleym, who prided them- 
selves on this distinction, and on their wealth. El-Haris, 
the chief of the Benee-Kilab, a horseman unrivalled in his 
day, in one of the predatory excursions which he was wont 
frequently to make against other tribes, took captive a 
beantifal girl, named Er-Eabdb (or the A'iol), whom he 
Diarried. She becaCme pregnant ; and, during her pregnancy, 

* The 'Ulam§L in general despise the romance of 'Antar, and ridicule the 
*«*rtion that £1-Asma'ee was its author. 
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(Iroamed that a firo issuod from her, and burnt all lier 
clothing. IJoing much trou>)lo<l by thig dream, she related 
it to her huH})and ; and ho, alike surprised and distreased, 
immediately searclied for, and soon found, a person to inter- 
pret it. An old shoykh informed him that his wife would 
bear a B(m of j^reat renown, who would have a son more 
renowned than himself; and that the mother of the fonner 
would he in danger of losing her life at the time of his birth. 
This proj)hecy he rejieated to the wife of El-IIAris ; and, it 
her re(|ueHt, he wrote an amulet to be tied upon the 
infant's right arm, as soon as he should be bom ; npflo 
which amuhjt he recorded the family and pedijjp'ee of tie 
child :— " I'his child is the son of Kl-iidris the mm of KhaM 
the son of 'Amir the son of Haasa'ah the son of KiUb; and 
this is his pedigree among all the Arabs of the HegAz: and 
he is verily of the lienee-KiUb." Soon after this, El-HArb 
fell sick ; and, after a short illness, died. Most of the Ambl 
of neighbouring tribes, who had been subjected and kept in 
awe by him, rejoiced at liis death, and determined to ol>tain 
retribution hy y)lund(;ring his property. This cf)ming to the 
ears of his widow, Kr- Kabul), Hh(j determined to return to 
licr family ; and persuad(Ml a }>lack slave who had belonged 
to lujr lat(} liusband to accomj)any her. By night, and 
without having menticmed their intention to any one eUOt 
they departed ; and at midnight they approached a settle- 
ment of Arabs whose (;hief was the Kmeer Ddrim. Here the 
slave, tempted by the J)(}vil, led her from the road, and 
inijmdently told h(jr that her beauty had excited inhisbreaat 
a })aHsion which slie must c(msent to gratify. She indig- 
nantly refuH(;(l ; Init the fright that she received from hi* 
base conduct occasioned a [)remature labour ; and in thie 
miscjrable state she gave birtli tf> a son. She washed the 
infant with the wattjr of a })rook that ran by the spot; 
wrap]>ed it in a j)iece of linen which she tore off from her 
dress ; tic;d the amulet to its arm ; and placed it to her 
bn^jist. Scarcely had she done this, when the slave, in- 
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hiriated by disappointment, drew his sword, and struck oft* 
ler head. Having thus revenged himself, he fled. 

Now it happened, as Providence had decreed, that the wife 
af the Emeer Darim had just been delivered of a son, which 
bad died; and the Emeer, to dissipate his grief on this 
account, went out to hunt, with several of his people, on the 
morning after Er-Kabdb had been murdered. He came to 
the spot where her corpse lay, and saw it : the infant was 
still sucking the breast of its dead mother ; and God had 
sent a flight of locusts, of the kind called "gundub," to 
fihade it from the sun with their wings. Full of astonish- 
ment at the sight, he said to his Wezeer, " See this murdered 
damsel, and this infant on her lap, and those flying insects 
Blading it, and the dead mother still aftbrding it milk! 
Kow, by the faith of the Arabs, if thou do not ascertain the 
listory of this damsel, and the cause of her murder, I behead 
thee like her." The Wezeer answered, "0 King, none 
knoweth what is secret but God, whose name be exalted ! 
Was I with her ? or do I know her ? But promise me pro- 
tection, and I will inform thee what I suppose to have been 
the case." The King said, " I give thee protection." Then 
said the Wezeer, " Know, King, — but God is all-knowing, 
--that this is the daughter of some King ; and she has 
grown up, and a servant has had intercourse with her ; and 
fcy him she has conceived this child ; and her family have 
kecome acquainted with the fact, and killed her. This is 
Diy opinion ; and there is an end of it." The King ex- 
claimed, " Thou dog of the Arabs ! what is this that thou 
8»yest to the prejudice of this damsel ? By Allah ! if 1 had 
'M)t promised thee protection I had slain thee with the edge 
of the sword ! If she had committed this crime, she would 
Jiot be affording the child her milk after she was dead : nor 
^otdd God have sent these flying insects to shade the 
^nt." He then sent for a woman to wash the corpse ; 

•-lid after it had been washed, and bound in grave-clothes, 

«ebnried it respectably. 
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From tho circumHtanco of the gundub shading him y 
their wings, the foundling received the name of " El-( 
dubah." * Tho Emoor Ddrim conveyed it to hifl wife, 
persuaded her to bring it up as her own ; which she 
until tho child had attained the age of seven years, whe 
was sent to school, and there he remained until he 
learned tho Kur-dn. By the time he had attained to i 
hood, he had become a horseman unrivalled : he was li 
bitter colocynth, a viper, and a calamity." 

Now his adox>tive father, the Emeer D&rim, went i 
one day, according to his custom, on a predatory expedi 
accompanied by a hundred horsemen. Falling in wit! 
booty, he proceeded as far as the territory of a woman o 
Esh-8hamtil Cor the Grizzle), whom the heroes of her 
held in fear, on account of her prowess and strength; 
who was posHossed of great wealth. He determinec 
attack her. 8he mounted her horse in haste, on hea 
of his approach, and went forth to meet him and his p 
For a whole hour she contended with them; killed 
greater num})er; and put the rest to flight, except 
Emeor Ddrim, whom she took prisoner, and led in Ix 
disgraced and dcHpisod, to her fortress. Those of 
attendants who had fled returned to their tribes, 
plunged them in affliction by the story they related. 
Emeer Ddrim had ten sons. These all set out toge 
with a number of attendants, to rescue their father; 
they all became the prisoners of Esh-Shamtit; and 
of their attendants were killed by her. El-Oundubah 
resolved t^; try his arms against this heroine. He ^ 
alone, unknown to any of the tribe, except his foster-moi 
and arrived at the place of his destination. Esh-Slw 
was on the top of her fortress. She saw him appro 
a solitary horseman ; and j)erceived that his riding 
that of a hero. In haste she descended, and mounted 

* Pronounced Gundub'ah. 

2 The»e are not terms of reproach among the Arabs ; but of praise. 
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horse, and went out to meet him. She shouted against him ; 
and the desert resounded with her shout ; but El-Gundubah 
was unmoved by it. They defied each other, and met ; and 
for a whole hour the contest lasted : at length, El-Gundubah's 
lanoe pierced the bosom of Esh-Shamta ; its glittering point 
protruded through her back, and she fell from her horse, 
alain, and weltering in her blood. Her slaves, who were forty 
in number, seeing their mistress dead, made a united attack 
upon her victor ; but he unhorsed them all ; and then, re- 
proaching them for having served a woman, when they 
were all men of prowess, admonished them to submit to him ; 
npon which they all acknowledged him as their master. He 
divided among them the treasures of Esh-Shamta; and 
released his adoptive father and brothers, with whom he 
returned to the tribe. 

This exploit spread the fame of El-6undubah among all 
the tribes of the desert; but it excited envy in the breast 
of the Emeer Ddrim, who soon after desired him to seek for 
himself some other place of abode. El-Gundubah remon- 
strated; but to no effect; and prepared for his departure. 
When he was about to go, the Emeer Darim desired to be 
Jdlowed to open the amulet that was upon El-Gundubah's 
arm, and to read what was written upon the paper. Having 
obtained permission, and done this, he uttered a loud shout ; 
and several of his people coming in to inquire the cause of 
this cry, he said to them, " This youth is the son of your 
enemy El-H4ris, the Kildbee : take him, and slay him :" but 
Q-Gtindubah insisted that they should contend with him 
one by one. The Emeer Ddrim was the first to challenge 
him ; and addressed him in these verses •} 

" This day I forewarn thee of death and disgrace, 
From my weapon, thou offspring of parents hase ! 
Didst ^thou think, thou vile foundling, to raise thyself. 
O'er the heads of our tribe, to the foremost place ? 



When the narrator introduces poetry, he generally desires his readers and 
nwrew to bless the Prophet. Frequently he merely says, "Bless ye the 
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Thy hope in now baffled : thy wiith U deceiv'd : 

For to-day w(5 have known thee of hostile race. 
Tl»y blomlthirnty fatlier opprcMHed our tribe : 

lioth our mon and our wealth were hiM frequent preyn: 
liut to-day Hhall be taken a full revenge : 

All our herooH Hhall Koe me their wrongs eflface. 
h(' asHurM that thy death iH now near at hand; 

That my terrible lanci; Khali pierce thee apace: 
P'or 'twaH I introduced thee among our tribe ; 

And the foe that I brought I will now dittplace." 

El-Oun(lu}>ah replied, " my uncle, thou hast treated me 
with kindncHs: <lo not repent of it; but let me depart from 
you in pcjace : cancel jwt the good that thou hast done." 
Hut Darini answered, " Use no protraction : for thy death i« 
determined on." Then Fd-Gundubah thus addressed him— 

" Ik adinonJHhM, D.irim ! thy KtepH retrace ; 

And haste not thuH rashly thy fate to embrace. 
Hant thou ever Keen aught of evil in me ? 

I have alwayH namM thee with honour and praise, 
iiy my hand and lanfMi was flsh-Shamti destroyed, 

When thou wa«t her captive, in bonds and disgrace : 
I fyt'M thf;(j from bondage : and is it for this 

We arc now met as enemies, face to face ? 
God be judge between us : for He will })e just. 

And will shew who is noble, and who is base." 

Ah Hoon as ho had said these words, the En;eer Darim 
charged upon him. Thoy fought for a whole hour; and at 
last, El-GundulKih y>iorced tlie breast of Ddrim with hi* 
spear; and thcj ])oint protruded, glittering, from the spine 
of his })ack. When JMrim's sons saw that their father wai 
slain, th(jy all attacked Kl-Gundubah, who receiverl them 
as the thirsty land receives a drizzling rain : two of them 
he killed : the rest fled, and acquainted their mother with 



Aj)Ostle :" and often, " liiess ye him for [the visit to] whose tomb burdeoi are 
bound :" i.e. " Jiless ye him whose tomb is an object of pilgrimage :" for, thoagh 
the pilgrimage ordained by the Kur-;in is that to the temple of Mekkeh sod 
Mount 'Araf.it, yet tlie I*rophet*s tomb is also an object of pious pilgrimage.-* 
I translate the jmetry from this tale verse for verse, imitating the system pw- 
suchI with regard to rhyme in the originals. 
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vents they had just witnessed. With her head nn- 
3d, and her bosom bare, she came weeping to El-Gtm- 
1, and thus exclaimed — 

" O Gundubah ! thy lance hath wrought havoc sore : 

Man and yonth have perish *d ; and lie in their gore ; 
And among them, the eldest of all my sons. 

They are justly pnnish*d; but now I implore 
That thou pardon the rest : in pity for me 

Restrain thy resentment, and slaughter no more. 
By my care of thy childhood ! and by these breasts 

Which have nourish *d thee, noble youth, heretofore ! 
Have mercy upon us, and leave us in peace ; 

In spite of thy wrongs, this contention give o'er. 
I love thee as though thou wert truly my son ; 

And thy loss I shall sorrow for, evermore." 

GrTindubah listened to her address ; and when she had 
ed, he thus replied — 

" Mother ! by Him whom we all adore ! 

And the just Mastafll Ta-Ha ! * I deplore 
The actions which I have been made to commit ; 

Deeds against my will ; and not thought of before : 
But God, to whose aid I ascribe my success, 

Had of old decreed these events to occur. 
For thy sake their pardon I grant ; and I would 

If their lances had made my lifeblood to pour. 
To withdraw myself hence, and sever the ties 

Of affection and love, is a trial sore. 
While I live I shall constantly wish thee peace, 

And joy uninterrupted for evermore." 

ving said thus, El-Gundubah took leave of his foster- 
er, and departed alone, and went to the fortress of Esh- 
ta. The slaves saw him approach, and met him ; and, 
)ly to their inquiries, he informed them of all that had 
befallen him. He then asked if any of them were 
ig to go with him in search of a better territory, where 

i-Ha (which is the title of the 20th chapter of the Kur-an, and is com- 
i>f two letters of the Arabic alphabet,) is considered, and often used, as a 
of the Arabian Prophet (of whom Mustafa and Ahmad, as well as 
nniad, are also names): so likewise is Ya-Seen, which is the title of 
)th chapter of the Kur-an. 
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thoy might intorcopt the caravans, and subnBt by pluBderj 

and thoy all declaring their readinesa to accompany hinif b 

choBC from among them as many as he desired, and left tb 

rest in the fortress. He travelled with his slaves until ihej 

came to a desolate and dreary tract, without verdnxe or 

water ; and the slaves, fearing that they should die of ihM 

conspired against his life : but El-Gundubah, peroeinog 

their discontent, and guessing their intention, pressed onto 

a tract alK)unding with water and pasture ; and here ^ 

halted to rest. El-Gundubah watched until all of thfli \ 

had fallen asleep ; and then despatched them, every oiMi ' 

with his sword. Having done this, he pursued his jounMjr 

during the night : and in the morning he arrived at a valkf 

with verdant sides, and abundance of pasture, with lofty 

trees, and rapid streams, and birds whose notes proclaimed 

the praises of the Lord of Power and Eternity. In the miW 

of this valley he saw a Bedawee tent, and a lance stuck \ff 

it in the ground, and a horse picketted. The Emeer Gror 

dubah fixed his eyes upon this tent ; and as he looked at ii 

there came forth from it a j)erson of elegant appearanoe, 

completely armed, who bounded upon the horse, and galloped 

towards him, without uttering a word, to engage him in 

combat. "My brother I" exclaimed El-Gundubah, "legin 

with salutation before the stroke of the sword; for that 

is a principle in the nature of the noble." But no anHwer 

was returned. They fought until their spears were broken, 

and till their swords were jagged : at length El-Gundubah 

seized hold of the vest beneath his antagonist's coat of mail 

and heaved its wearer from the saddle to the ground. He 

uplifted his sword ; but a voice, so sweet, it would have 

cured the sick, exclaimed, "Have mercy on thy captive 

O hero of the age !" " Art thou a man T said El-Gundubah, 

" or a woman V" " I am a virgin damsel," she replied ; and, 

drawing away her " litdm," ^ displayed a face like the mooo 

» The " litim " (or " lith&m ") U a piece of drapery with which s B«j«»«» 
often covem the lower part of hiit face. It frequently preventi hif 
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le fall. When El-Gtindubali beheld the beauty of her 
and the elegance of her form, he was bewildered, and 
powered with love. He exclaimed, " mistress of 
ties, and star of the mom, and life of souls ! acquaint 
with thy secret, and inform me of the truth of thy 
)ry." She replied, " hero of our time ! hero of the 
and period ! shall I relate to thee my story in narrative 
or in measured verse ?*' He said, " beauty of thine 
and peerless-one of thy time ! I will hear nothing jfrom 
but measured verse." She then thus related to him all 
had happened to her. 

" thou noble hero, and generous knight ! 

Thou leader of warriours 1 and foremost in fight ! 
Hear, now, and attend to the story I tell. 

Tm the virgin daughter, thou hero of might I 
Of El-Melik ^ Eaboos ; and a maid whose fame 

Has been raised, by her arms, to an envied height ; 
Acknowledged a heroine, bold and expert, 

Skiird alike with the lance and the sword to smite. 
Many suitors sought me in marriage, but none 

Could ever induce me his love to requite ; 
And I swore by my Lord, the Compassionate, 

And the noble Mustafll, that moon-like light. 
That to no man on earth I would e'er consent 

In the bonds of marriage myself to unite, 
Unless to a hero for prowess renown'd. 

To one who should prove himself hardy in fight ; 
Who in combat should meet me, and overcome. 

And never betray the least weakness or fright. 
My suitors assembled : I fought each in turn ; 

And I vanquished them all in our people's sight : 
Not a horseman among them attained his wish ; 

For I parried the thrust of each daring knight. 
I was justly * The Slayer of Heroes ' nam'd ; 

For no match could be found for my weapon bright. 
But I fear'd my father might force me, at last. 

To accept, as my husband, some parasite ; 



inised by another Arab, who might make him a victim of blood- 

ige. 

It was the custom to entitle the chief of a powerful tribe '^ £1-Melik," or 

J King." 
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And thflntfor« I fle<l ; and, in thU lonely place, 

With my troop of horKeincn, I clioiie to alight. 
Hnre we wnioh for tiie paKMiu); caravans ; 

And with plunder we quiet our ap|)etite. 
Tiiou hiuit inmle me thy captive, and pardon'd me : 

(iraiit me ono favour more: my wiMJi do not tdight: 
Ki'ci'ivo me in marriage: embrace me at once; 

For 1 willin;;iy now acicuowludj^c thy right." 

" Kattdlot-CHh-Sliug'An,'* or the Slayer of Heroes (tat K 
wa8 thJH (laniHel iiairiod, as a})Ove related by herself), tbM 
Haid t^) Kl-Gnndu])ah, ** Come with me and my party to n] 
abode." lie went with her ; and her people received tbfli 
with joy, and ieastfid the Emeer Gundubah three daji 
On the fourth day, Kattdlet-e8h-Shug*dn aBHembled tl 
people of lier tribe, with El-Gundubah, at her own dwelling 
and regaled th(5m with a repast, to which high and h 
wore admitted. After they had eaten, they began to ooi 
verse ; and asked Kl-Gnndu}>ah to aof|uaint them with h 
history. He accordingly related to them what had l)cfiilk 
him with the Eme<ir Ddrim ; how he had lil)erated him M 
his sons from (;aj)tivity, and how nngratofully he had liee 
treated. Th<}re were ten ])ersons sitting with him ; M 
nin<i of these reeou!it(jd their deeds in arms. The tent 
who was a slave, was then desired to tell his story; audi 
relat(id his having serv(id the Kmeer Haris, and murden 
his widow. El-Gundubah heard with impatience this tale 
his mother's murderer ; and, as soon as it was finished, dre 
his sword, and struck oft* the slave's head, exclaiming, "I ha' 
taken my })Io()(l-revenge upcm this traitor-slave!" Thept 
sons present all drciw their swords, and raised a tremendoi 
shout. Kattiilet-esh-Shug'dn was not then with them; bi 
she heard th(} shout, and instantly came to imjuire tl 
cause ; whi(;h they related to hcjr ; demanding, at the flan 
time, that El-Gundu})ah should be givcjn up to them to 1 
put to death. She drew them aside, and told them that! 
had eaten of her food, and that she would not give hirau) 
even if he had r(.b}>ed her of her honour ; but that A 
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'ould advise him to take his departure on the morrow, and 
lat, when he should have left her abode, they might do as 
ley pleased. She then went to him, and told him of his 
Einger. He asked what he should do. She answered, " Let 
3 marry forthwith, and depart from these people." And 
lis he gladly consented to do. 

They married each other immediately, taking God alone 
>r their witness ; and departed at night, and proceeded on 
heir way until the morning, giving thanks to their Lord. 
ht four days they continued their journey, and on the fifth 
lay arrived at a valley abounding with trees and fruits and 
aids and running streams. They entered it at midnight. 
Jeeing something white among the trees, they approached 
t; and found it to be a horse, white as camphor. They 
waited till morning, and then beheld a settlement of Arabs : 
iere were horses, and she and he camels, and tents pitched. 
Bid lances stuck in the ground, and pavilions erected ; and 
unong them was a great company ; and there were maids 
Jeating tambourines : they were surrounded with abundance. 
Phrough this valley, El-Gundubah and his bride took their 
vay : his love for her increased : they conversed together ; 
md her conversation delighted him. She now, for the first 
ime, ventured to ask him why he had killed the slave, when 
w was her guest ; and he related to her the history of this 
fetch's crime. After this, they talked of the beauties of 
he valley which they had entered ; and while they were 
hm amusing themselves, a great dust appeared, and beneath 
t were seen troops of horsemen galloping along. El-Gnn- 
tahah immediately concluded that they were of his wife's 
iribe, and were come in pursuit of him ; but he was mis- 
taken : for they divided into four parties, and all attacking, 
^ different quarters at the same time, the tribe settled in 
^^ valley, soon made the latter raise piteous cries and 
lamentations, and rend the air with the shouts of " 'Amir ! 
ORUdb !" When El-Gundubah heard the cries of " O 'Amir I 
EUb !" he exclaimed to his wife, " These people are the 
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sons of my uncle! my flosh and my blood!" And 
instantly dotorminod to haston to their assistanoe. Hii 
bride rcBolved to accompany him ; and they both together 
rushed upon the enemy, slaying every horseman in their 
way, and j)iercing the breasts of those on foot, with roch 
fury and such success that the defeated tribe rallied again, 
repulsed their assailants, and recovered all the booty that 
had been taken ; after which they returned to El-Gundubah, 
and asked him who he was. He answered, " This is not 
a time to ask (][uestions ; but a time to rest from fight and 
slaughter." So they took him with them, and retired to 
rest ; and after they had rested and eaten, he related to 
th<;m his history. Delighted with his words, they all «• 
claimed, ** l^he truth hath appeared ; and doubt is dissipated: 
justice is rendered to the deserving; and the sword iaro- 
turned to its scabbard !*' The}^ immediately acknowledged 
him their rightful chief: but, after the death of El-HM 
they liad chosen for their chief an Emeer named Q&hir, wbo 
hated El-I l/iris, and termed him a robber ; and this Emeef 
now disputed their choice, and challenged El-Gunduhah to 
decide the matter by combat. The challenge was accepted, 
and the two rivals met and fought; but, though GabirwH 
a thorough warriour, El-Gundu})ah slew him. This achieve* 
ment o])tainod him the possession of Gdbir's mare, an 
aiiiinal coveted throughout the desert: the rest of the ftO" 
perty of the vanquish (id chief he left to be parted among 
the tribe. I'here were, however, many partisans of GAbir; 
and these, when they saw him slain, gathered themadvei 
together against Kl-(jlundubah : but he, with the assistance 
of his own party, deftjated them, and put them to fli^ 
lieturning from their jjursuit, he sat among his people and 
kinsfolk ; and the Sheykhs of his tribe brought him hor*' 
and arms and everything necessary ; he received gifta from 
every quarter : his wife, also, was i)resented with omamenti; 
and from that day the Emeer Ciunduliah was acknowledged 
by all his tribe as the chief of the Benee-Kilab. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PERIODICAL PUBLIC FESTIVALS, ETC. 

' of the most remarkable customs of the modem 
•tians are witnessed at their periodical public festivals 
rated in Cairo ; the more important of which I shall 
describe. Most of these festivals and other anniversaries 
place at particular periods of the lunar, Mohammadan 

e first ten days of " Moharram " (the first month of the 
kmmadan year) are considered as eminently blessed, and 
slebrated with rejoicing ; but the tenth day is especially 
cired. They are vidgarly called the "'ashr;" the de- 
ion of which term will be explained hereafter. The 
m of selling, during this period of ten days, what is 
1 " mey'ah mubd,rakah," to be used, during the ensuing 

as a charm against the evil eye, whenever occasion 
require, I have already mentioned in the second of the 
chapters devoted to the superstitions of the modem 
)tian8. I have also mentioned that it is considered, 
le Egyptians, unlucky to make a marriage-contract in 
irram. 

is a common custom of the Muslims of Egypt to give 
b they can afford in alms during the month of Moharram ; 
3ially in the first ten days, and more especially on the 
\x day ;^ and many pretend, though few of them really 

Ills custom seems to have been copied from the Jews, who are accustomed 
>and in almsgiving and other good works during the ten days commencing 
their New Year's Day and ending with the Day of Atonement, more than 
I the rest of the year.— See Dr. M'Caui's "Old Paths," pp. 125, 129. 
OL. II, L 
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<lo HO, to give, at this season, the " zokah," or alniB require 
tlioir law, of which I have spoken in a former chapter : 
give wliat, and to whom, they will. During the ten 
above mentioned, and particularly on the tenth, many o 
woinon of Cairo, and even tliose in respectable circumsta 
If tliey have a young child, carry it through the rti 
generally on the shoulder, or employ another female to ( 
it, f(jr the purpose of soliciting alms from any well-dr 
person whom they may chance to meet: sometimes 
motlier or bearer of the child, and sometimes the child i 
asks for the alms ; saying, *' My master, the alms ol 
'ashr." * The word " 'ashr " is vulgarly understood as n 
ing the " ten days ;" but I think it signifies the ** ten nig! 
though I am informed that it is a corrui)tion of "*o 
a term improperly used for " ruba el-*oshr " (the quari 
the tenth, or the fortieth part), which is the propo 
tliat the Muslim is required, by law, to give in alms o 
money which he possesses, and of some other articles oJ 
j)erty. l^lie sum generally given to a child in the case i 
descriliod is a ))iece of five faddahs; ^ and this, and as i 
othtirs as can be procured in the same manner, are some* 
Hj)ent in sweetmeats, <fec., Imt more usually sewed tc 
child's caj), and worn tlius until the next Moharram ; ^ 
if the child ]>e not too old, the same custom is repeatc 
its sake ; the i)ieces of money thus obtained being cousii 
as charms. 

llie women r)f Egypt, and particularly of Cairo, ente 
some curious HUi)erHtitions respecting the first ten da 
Moharram. They believe that "ginn" (or genii; 
some i)eoj)le by night during this period ; and say tha 
this occasion, a gin nee appears sometimes in the form 
sakkii (or water-carrier j, and sometimes in that of a i 
In the former case, the niysterious visiter is called "8 
(^I-'ashr " (or " the water-carrier of the 'ashr ") : in the h 

' " Yd Ke«(l«c, zckah «l-'aHlir." 

'•^ Efpiivalcut to about a fartliing and one-fifth. 
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"baghlet el-'aflhr" ("the mxHe of tte 'aahr"). When the 
pinee, they say, oomes in the form of a sakka, he knocks at 
the chamber-door of a person sleeping, who asks, " Who is 
there ?' The ginnee answers, " I, the sakk^ : where shall 
I empty [the skin] ?" The person within, as sakkas do not 
oome at night, knows who his visiter is, and says, " Empty 
into the water-jar ;" and, going out afterwards, finds the jar 
full of gold. — The ginnee in the form of a mule is described 
in a more remarkable manner. He bears a pair of saddle- 
bags filled with gold ; a dead man's head is placed upon his 
hadt; and round his neck is hung a string of little round 
WIb, which he shakes at the door of the chamber of the per- 
wn whom he comes to enrich. This person comes out, takes 
off the dead man's head, empties the saddle-bags of their 
valuable contents, then fills them with straw or bran or any- 
flung else ; replaces them and the head, and says to the 
ttnle, " Go, O blessed !" — Such are the modes in which the 
good genii pay their zekah. During the first ten days of 
Moharram, many an ignorant woman ejaculates this petition : 
"OmyLord, send me the water-carrier of the 'ashr!" or, 
**8end me the mule of the 'ashr !" The men, in general, 
langh at these superstitions. 

Some of the people of Cairo say that a party of genii, in 
tie forms and garbs of ordinary mortals, used to hold a mid- 
night " sook " (or market) during the first ten days of 
Moharram, in a street called Es-Saleebeh, in the southern 
part of the metropolis, before an ancient sarcophagus, which 
was called " el-H6d el-Marsood " (or " the Enchanted 
IWgh"). This sarcophagus was in a recess under a flight 
<rf steps leading up to the door of a mosque, adjacent to the 
<M palace called Kal'at el-Kebsh : it was removed by the 
Aench during their occupation of Egypt, and is now in the 
: fliitish Museum. Since its removal, the sook of the genii, 
^ is said, has been discontinued. Very few persons, I am 
told, were aware of this custom of the genii. Whoever 
'^ppened to pass through the street where they were 
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aMHomblod, and bought anything of them, whether dates or 
otlior fruit, cakoH, bread, &c., immediately after found hii 
purchaHC con verted into gold. 

The ten til day of Moharram is called " Y^m 'Ashoori" 
It iH held Hacred on many accounts ; because it is believed to 
1x3 tlio day on which the first meeting of Adam and Eve took 
place after they were cast out of Paradise ; and that on 
which Noah went out from the ark : also, because sevenl 
other gr(iat events are said to have happened on this dftj; 
and because the ancient Arabs, before the time of tho 
Prophet, o])sorved it by fasting. But what, in the opinioB 
of most modem Muslims, and especially the Persians, coniiBn 
the greatest sanctity on the day of 'Ashoor^, is the fact of iti 
being that (m whicli El-IIoseyn, the Prophet's grandson, wM 
slain, a martyr, at the battle of the plain of KarbaU. Haay 
Muslims fast on this day, and some also on the day preceding* 

As I am now writing on the day of 'AshoorA, I shall men- 
tion the customs peculiar to it which 1 have witnessed on 
tlie present occasion. — I had to provide myself with a nnmlw 
of five-faddali-pieces before 1 wont out this day, for the abni 
of the 'ashr, already mentioned. In the streets of the town 
J saw many young children, from about three to six or seven 
years of age, chiefly girls, walking about alone, or two or 
tliree togetlier, or carried by women, and begging tbeefl 
alms. — In the course of the morning, a small group of blind 
fake(jrs, one of whom bore a half-furled rerl flag, with the 
names of YA-UoHnyn and other worthies worked upon it in 
white, Htoj)j)ed in the street before my door, and chanted 
a petition for an alms. One of them began, "0 thou who 
hast alms to Ijestow on the blessed day of *Ashoori!" The 
others then continued, in chorus, " A couple of graine oi 
wheat ! A couple of grains of rice I Hasan I lloseyn. 
The same w<jrds were repeated by them several times. A* 
soon as they had loceived a small piece of money , they pM^d 
on ; and then performed the same chant Ixjfore other hone** 
}>ut only where apjKjarances led them to exj>ect a reward. 
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Nmnerous gtoups of fakeers go about the town, in diflterent 
qiiarters, during this day, soliciting alms in the same 
manner. 

On my paying a visit to a friend, a little before noon, a 
dish, which it is the custom of the people of Cairo to prepare 
on the day of 'Ashoor^, was set before me. It is called 
"hoboob," and is prepared with wheat, steeped in water for 
two or three days, then freed from the husks, boiled, and 
sweetened over the fire with honey or treacle ; or it is com- 
posed of rice instead of wheat : generally, nuts, almonds, 
wisinfl, &c., are added to it. In most houses this dish is 
prepared, or sweetmeats of various kinds are procured or 
made, in accordance with one of the traditions of the 
Prophet ; which is — " Whoso giveth plenty to his household 
oa the day of 'Ashoor^, God will bestow plenty upon him 
throughout the remainder of the year." 

After the call to noon-prayers, I went to the mosque of the 
Hasaneyn, which, being the reputed burial-place of the head 
of the martyr El-Hoseyn, is the scene of the most remarkable 
of the ceremonies that, in Cairo, distinguish the day of 
*ishoor^. The avenues to this mosque, near the Kadee*s 
oonrt, were thronged with passengers ; and in them I saw 
Boveral groups of dancing-girls (Ghdzeeyehs) ; some, dancing ; 
tod others, sitting in a ring in the public thoroughfare, 
oatbg their dinner, and (with the exclamation of " bi-smi- 
Dah!**) inviting each well-dressed man who passed by to eat 
with them. One of them struggled hard with me to prevent 
my passing without giving them a present. The sight of 
these unveiled girls, some of them very handsome, and with 
their dress alluringly disposed to display to advantage their 
fine forms, was but ill calculated to prepare men who passed 
ty them for witnessing religious ceremonies ; but so it is, 
that, on the occasions of all the great religious festivals in 
Cairo, and at many other towns in Egypt, these female 
Warrers against modesty (not always seductive, I must con- 
^) are sure to be seen. On my way to the mosque, I had 
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occasion to rid mywelf of somo of the small coins which I 
liad ))rovi(lo<l, to p;ivo them to children. My next oocawon 
for diH})urHiiij; was on arriving Ixjfore the mosque, wheo 
several water-carriers, of the class who supply passen^en in 
tlie strcetH, surrounded me : I gave two of them twenty 
faddahs, for wliieh each of them was to distribute the con- 
tents of th(i earthen vessel whicli he bore on his back to poor 
pasHeng(;rs, for th<j sake of "our lord El-IIoseyn/* Thii 
custom I liave mentioned in a former chapter.* 

On entering the mowiue, I was much surprised at the 
scene wliieh presented itself in the great hall, or portico. 
Tliis, which is the ))rincipal part of the mosque, was crowded 
with visiters, mostly women, of the middle and lower orden, 
witli many childnm ; and there was a confusion of noiifii 
like what maybe heard in a large school-room where seveiJ 
hundred Ijoys are engaged in play: there were children 
bawling and crying ; men and women calling to each other; 
and, amid all this bustle, mothers and children were itt* 
portiining every man of respectable appearance for the alnu 
of tlie 'aslir. S<;ldoni have T witnessed a scene more unlike 
that whieh the intctrior of a mosque generally presents; and 
in this instance I was the more surprised, as the Game' el- 
Ilasaneyn is tht* most sacred of all the mosques in CftirOr 
Hie mats which arc; usually spread upon the pavement had 
iHMrn n^iMoved ; some ])ieecs of old matting were put in their 
stirad, braving many jjarts of the floor uncovered; and theie, 
and (;verv ]>art, were eovenid with dust and dirt brought in 
by the feet of many shot^less persons : for on this occasion, a« 
it is inipoKsible to pcrfonn the ordinary prayers in the 
nioscpie, p<!Opl<» enter without having j>erformed the iwnal 
ablution, and without re]>airing first to the tank to do thwJ 
though ev(?rv p<Tson takes off his, or her, shoes, as at other 
tinicK, on entering tin; mosque ; many leaving them, as I did 
mine, with a door-keeper. Stiveral parts of the floor were 
wetted (by children too young to be conscious of the 

* On Imlutftrv. 
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tictity of the place) ; and though I avoided these parts, 
bad not been many minutes in the mosque before my feet 
3re almost black, with the dirt upon which I had trodden, 
id with that from other persons' feet which had trodden 
)on mine. The heat, too, was very oppressive ; like that 
' a vapour-bath, but more heavy ; though there is a very 
«rge square aperture in the roof, with a malkaf ' of equal 
idth over it, to introduce the northern breezes. The pulpit- 
airs, and the gallery of the muballigheen, were crowded 
ith women ; and in the assemblage below, the women were 
IT more numerous than the men. Why this should be the 

we, I know not, unless it be because the women are more 

« 

iperstitioiis, and have a greater respect for the day of 
^boork, and a greater desire to honour El-Hoseyn by 
isiting his shrine on this day. 

It is commonly said, by the people of Cairo, that no man 
oes to the mosque of the Hasanejm on the day of 'Ashoora 
at for the sake of the women ; that is, to be jostled among 
16m ; and this jostling he may indeed enjoy to the utmost 
f his desire, as I experienced in pressing forward to witness 
le principal ceremonies which contribute with the sanctity 
fthe day to attract such swarms of people. By the back- 
all, to the right of the pulpit, were seated, in two rows, 
«e to face, about fifty darweeshes, of various orders. They 
id not yet begun their performances, or " zikrs," in concert ; 
at one old darweesh, standing between the two rows, was 
irforming a zikr alone ; repeating the name of God (AUdh), 
id bowing his head each time that he uttered the word, 
temately to the right and left. In pushing forward to see 
lem, I found myself in a situation rather odd in a country 
here it is deemed improper for a man even to touch a 
Oman who is not his wife or slave or a near relation. I was 
► compressed in the midst of four women, that, for some 
inutes, I could not move in any direction ; and was pressed 

* The "malkaf" has been described in the Introduction to this work, 
►1. i. p. 23. 
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HO hard against ono yoimg woman, face to face, that, bi 
hor veil, our cheeks had been almost in contact : fron 
panting, it seemed that the situation was not quite ea 
hor ; though a smile, expressed at the same time b^ 
large black eyes, shewed that it was amusing : she 
not, however, bear it long ; for she soon cried out, " My 
do not squeo55e me so violently." Another woman calle 
to mo, " Efendee I by thy head ! push on to the i 
and make way for me to follow thee." With considc 
difficulty, I attained the desired place ; but in ge 
thither I had almost lost my sword, and the hai 
sleeves of my jacket : some person's dress had caugb 
guard of the sword, and had nearly drawn the blade 
the scabbard before I could get hold of the hilt. Lil 
around me, I was in a profuse perspiration. 

The darwecshes I found to be of different nations, ai 
as of different orders. Some of them wore the ord 
turban and dress of Egypt ; others wore the Turkish k 
or padded cap ; and others, again, wore high caps, or tai 
mostly of the sugar-loaf shape. One of them had a 
cap of the form last mentioned, upon which were work 
black letters, invocations to the first four Khalcefehs, 
Hasan and Kl-IIoHcyn, and to other eminent saints, fot 
of different orders of darwecshes.* Most of the darw< 
were Egyptians ; but there were among them many ' 
and Persians. I had not waited many minutes iKiforc 
began their excrciHes. Several of them first drove ba( 
surrounding crowd with sticks ; but as no stick was 
at me, I did not retire so far as I ought to have done 
before I was aware of what the darwecshes were a}x)ut 
forty of them, with extended arms and joined handi 
formed a large ring, in which I found. myself enclosed. 

* Thin iu » common oxpnfSHion of afl<jction, meaning, "Thoti wlio art 
to me au my eyft." 

« Tlie words wern, " Ya Ahoo-Bckr, Yk 'Omar, Y4 'OHmiin, Ya 'Alee, Y6 
Ya HoHcyn, Yd ntjyyid Ahmad Kifa'ah, Ya seyyid 'Ahd-Kl-Kadir EI-G( 
Yd »eyyid Ahmad Kl-Ik'dawee, Ya seyyid Ibraheem Kd-Da»ookee." 
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)ment I felt half inclined to remain where I was, and 
in the zikr ; bow, and repeat the name of God ; but an- 
p moment's reflection on the absurdity of the perform- 
, and the risk of my being discovered to be no darweesh, 
led me otherwise ; so, parting the hands of two of the 
reeshes, I passed outside the ring. The darweeshes 
formed the large ring (which enclosed four of the 
3le columns of the portico) now commenced their zikr, 
liming, over and over again, " AUdh !" and, at each ex- 
lation, bowing the head and body, and taking a step to 




Whirling Darweesh. 

ight, so that the whole ring moved rapidly round. As 
as they commenced this exercise, another darweesh, 
rk, of the order of Mowlawees, in the middle of the 
3, began to whirl, using both his feet to effect the 
on, and extending his arms : the motion increased in 
)ity until his dress spread out like an umbrella. He 
inued whirling thus for about ten minutes ; after which 
owed to his superior, who stood within the great ring ; 
then, without shewing any signs of fatigue or giddiness, 
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joiiuMl tlio (liirw(;(;Hlu)H in tho ^reat rinf;^, who had nowbegns 
to (ejaculate tlio iiaiiio of God with fp*oator vchcmencu, and to 
juiii]) to the rif^lit, iiiHtead of Htopping. After the whirling, 
Hix otluii' darwecHlioH, within the parent ring, formed another 
rin^, liiit a vary Hmall ono ; each ]>lacing his arms nponthe 
HhouldorH of thotui next him ; and thuH diHpriBod, theyper- 
foriiiod a revolution niniilar to tliat of tho larger rinn;; 
except in l)ein^ niu<;h more rapid; rojKMitiiig, also, the 
Hame exelamation of "AlUhl" but with a rapidity pro- 
portionably gn;ater. I^IiIh motion they maintained fif 
about the Hame hjn^tli of time that the whirling of the 
HJiighj (larweeHh liofbre had owjupied ; after which, the 
whohj ])arty Hat down to rent. — They roHO again after the 
lapHo of about a rpiarter of an hour ; and performed the nme 
exereJHii a necond time. — 1 Haw nothing more in tho great 
porti(M> that wan wortliy of remark, except two fakeen 
("who, a byHtaiKhjr t(dd me, were " megdzeeb," or idiote), 
daii(;iiig, and re])eatiiig the name of God, and each heating 
a tam]>ourine. 

I waH deHi'rouH of vihiting the nhrine of El-HoHoyn onthi* 
aiiiii vernary of Ih'h death, and of neeing if any particular cere- 
moniijH were perfonncjd thijre on thiH oeeanion. With diffi- 
culty 1 pUHlied through the crowd in the gn^at jK)rtico to the 
door of the Hah^ou of the tcmil) ; Init there I found c(>m]Mnr 
tively few pcjrHoriH collected. On my ent^jring, one of the 
HcrvaiilM of tli(; nioH(jue conduct^jd ma to an WKXX^upied 
(joriKjr of tin; l>roiiz(; Kcrcijn wliich HurroundH the mfmuuient 
over th({ placci wham tlnj martyr'H lujad Ih Haid trj 1x5 buried, 
that I might tliere re(;it(3 the Fdt'hah : thiH duty j>erfenned, 
he dictated to me the following prayer; pauHing after every 
two or three wohIh, for me to rejM;at them, which I affected 
to do; an<l anotlier ptirHon, who stood on my left, Haying 
** Amcen" ('or Auhjii), at the clowj of each pauHO. "OGod, 
ac(;ept my viHi't, and perfonn my want, and cause inc ^ 
attain my wIhIi ; for I come with dcHire and intent, and urge 
Thee by the wjyy ideh Zeyiieb, and tho Inidm EHh-Sliafc'ee, 
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.nd the Sultan Aboo-So*ood." ^ After this followed similar 
7ords in Turkish, which were added in the supposition that 
. was a Turk, and perhaps did not understand the former 
v^ords in Arabic. This short supplication has been often 
lictated to me at the tombs of saints in Cairo, on festival 
Lays. On the occasion above described, before I proceeded to 
aake the usual circuit round the screen which encloses the 
aonument, I gave to the person who dictated the prayer a 
anaU piece of money, and he, in return, presented me with 
bur little balls of bread, each about the size of a hazel-nut. 
His was consecrated bread, made of very fine flour at the 
omb of the seyyid Ahmad El-Bedawee, and brought thither, 
8 it is to several saints* tombs in Cairo on occasions of 
:eiieral visiting, to be given to the more respectable of the 
imters. It is called " 'Eysh es-seyyid El-Bedawee." Many 
ersons in Egypt keep a little piece of it (that is, one of the 
ttle balls into which it is formed,) constantly in the pocket, 
8 a charm ; others eat it, as a valuable remedy against any 
border, or as a preventive of disease. 

Generally, towards the end of " Safar " (the second month), 
le caravan of Egyptian pilgrims, returning from Mekkeh, 
Piives at Cairo : hence, this month is vulgarly called " Nezlet 
UHdgg " (the Alighting of the Pilgrims). Many pilgrims, 
>niing by the Red Sea, arrive before the caravan. A caravan 
f merchant-pilgrims arrives later than the main body of 
Ugrims. 

An oflScer, called " Shdweesh el-Hdgg," arrives about four 
f five days before the caravan, having pushed on, with two 
-tabs, mounted on fleet dromedaries, to announce the 
pproach of the Hagg,* and the expected day of their arrival 

' Aboo-So'ood was a very famous saint ; and, being esteemed the most holy 
*8on of his day, received the appellation of " Sultan," which has been cen- 
tred upon several other very eminent welees, and, when thus applied, signifies 
King of Saints." The tomb of Aboo-So*ood is among the mounds of rubbish 
i the south of Cairo. 

* The term "hagg" is applied both collectively and individually (to the 
oole caravan, or body of pilgrims, and to a single pilgrim). 
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at tho metropolifl, and to bring loiters from pilgrims i 
friends. He and his two companions exclaim, as thi 
along, to the passengers in the way, " Blessing c 
Prophet !" or, " Bless the Prophet !" And every Musli 
hears the exclamation responds, " God, bless him!" *- 
proceed directly to the Citadel, to convey the news 
Bdsha or his representative. The Shdweesh divid 
letters into packets, with the exception of those wh 
to great or wealthy people, and sells them, at so many 
a packet, to a number of persons who deliver thei 
receive presents from those to whom they are address* 
sometimes lose by their bargains. The Shdweesh 1 
delivers those to the great and rich, and obtains froo 
handsome presents of money, or a shawl, &c. 

Some persons go out two or three days' journey, t 
their friends returning from pilgrimage, taking witl 
fresh provisions, fruits, &c., and clothes, for the ^ 
pilgrims. The poorer classes seldom go further th 
Birket el-114gg Tor Lake of the Pilgrims, about elevei 
from tho metropolis), tho place where the caravan pas 
last night but one }>eforo. its entry into the metropo 
such persons merely go to the last halting-place, 
usually take with them some little luxury in the way ( 
and an ass, as an agreeable suljstitute to the pilgrim 
jaded and uneasy camel : * together with some clean, 
new, clothes ; and many go out with musicians 1 

* Th<j Arabic wordH lutnt trau»lat«d are givwn in two notes in chap. J 
the beginning. 

* Many jM-rHonH wl»o have not applied tiieingelveg to the Htudy of 
history are ignorant of the remarlcable fact tliat tlie camel has in itite 
vision against hunger, besides its well-known supply against thirst 
deprived of its usual food for several succisssive days, it feeds ujxon t 
its own hump, which, in these circumstances, gradually disapjtears \h 
limbs are perceptibly reduced. This explanation of the use of an ex< 
which would otlierwise seem a mere inconvenient incumbrance slu 
wonderfully the camel is mlapted to the peculiar circumstances i 
Providence has placi'd it, and perhaps may be applied with equal pro] 
the hump of the bull and cow, and some other animals, in hot and arid* 
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honour to their friends. It is very affecting to see, at the 
approach of the caravan, the niimeroiis parties who go out 
with drums and pipes to welcome and escort to the city their 
Mends arrived from the holy places, and how many, who 
went forth in hope, return with lamentation instead of 
music and rejoicing ; for the arduous journey through the 
desert is fatal to a great number of those pilgrims who 
cannot afford themselves necessary conveniences. Many of 
the women who go forth to meet their husbands or sons 
receive the melancholy tidings of their having fallen victims 
to privation and fatigue. The piercing shrieks with which 
tiiey rend the air as they retrace their steps to the city are 
often heard predominant over the noise of the drum, and the 
shrill notes of the hautboy, which proclaim the joy of others. 
"^The pilgrims, on their return, are often accosted, by 
passengers, with the petition, " Pray for pardon for me ;" and 
tttter this short ejaculation, " God pardon thee !" or, " God I 
pardon him !" This custom owes its origin to a saying of the 
Prophet — " God pardoneth the pilgrim, and him for whom 
the pilgrim imploreth pardon." 

I write the following account of the Kezlet el-Hdgg just 
*fter witnessing it, in the year of the Flight 1250 (A.D. 
1834).— The caravan arrived at its last halting-place, the 
Hasweh, a pebbly tract of the desert, near the northern 
8uburb of Cairo, last night, on the eve of the 4th of Eabeea 
M-Owwal. A few pilgrims left the caravan after sunset, and 
Entered the metropolis. The caravan entered this morning, 
8ie fourth of the month. I was outside the walls soon after 
tuirise, before it drew near; but I met two or three im- 
patient pilgrims, riding upon asses, and preceded by 
■iiUBicians or by flag-bearers, and followed by women sing- 
iig; and I also met several groups of women who had 
Jready been out to make inquiries respecting relations whom 
8xey expected, and were returning with shrieks and sobs. 
Fheir lamentation seemed more natural, and more deeply 
felt, than that which is made at funerals. This year, in 
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addition to a groat many deaths, tHore wore to be lamentedt 
thouHaud men who had been seized for the army; sotkt, 
perhaps, there was rather more wailing than is runi* 
About two hours and a half after sunri^fe, the caravan l)epft 
to draw near to the gates of the metri)poli8, parted in thiw 
lines ; one line towards the gate called Bdb en-Xif; 
another directly towards the Hdl) ol-Futooh ; and the thirii 
branching off from the second, to the Bdb el-'Adawee. The 
caravan this year was more numerous than usual (thoof^ 
many pilgrims went by sea); and, in consequence of the 
seizure f)f so many men for the army, it comprised 18 
uncommon proportitm of women. Each of the three lines into 
which it divided to enter the metropolis, as above-mentioned, 
consiste<l, for the most part, of an uninterrupted train rf 
camels, proceeding one by one ; but sometimes there were 
two alireast ; and in a few places the train was broken for * 
short space. Many of the pilgrims had quitted their caodl 
to take the more easy conveyance of asses, and rode beeide 
their camels ; many of them attended by musicians, andecwn^ 
by flag-bearors. 

The most cf)mmr>n kind of camel -litter userl by the pilgriiW 
is called a " musattali," or " heml musattah." It resemUei^ 
small, square tent, and is chiefiy wjmjKJsed of two long cbeete 
each of which has a high >)ack : those are placed on tliccam» 
in the same manner as a pair of panniers, one on each side 
and the liigh backs, which are place<l outwards, togetherwiu 
a small j)()le resting on the earners pack-saddle, sup|X)rt th< 
covering which forms what may Ixj called the tent. Thi 
r3<mveyanco accommodates two persons. It is generally opei 
at tlie iront, and may also be opened at the back. Thongl 
it appetirs c(miforta]>le, the motion is uneasy ; e«i)eciaU! 
when it is ]>laced ujioii a camel that has been accustomed t" 
iinrry heavy Imrdens, and conse<iuently has a swinging waft 
Irnt camels of easy jiaco are generally chosen for Ixjariug tb 
musattah and otlier kinds of litters. I'liere is one kind ^ 

• • • 

litter called a " shibreeyeh," c<jmposed of a small, »q^' 
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n, with an arched covering. This accommodates but 
rson, and is placed on the back of the camel : two 
ihs (or square chests), one on each side of the camel, 
ly form a secure foundation for the 8hibree}'eh. The 
•mfortable kind of litter is that called a " takht*raw4n," 
is most commonly borne by two camels, one before, 
3 other behind : the head of the latter is painfully 
iwn under the vehicle. This litter is sometimes borne 

mules, in which case its motion is more easy. Two 
arsons may travel in it. In general, it has a small 
ng meshrebeeyeh of wooden lattice- work at the front 
jk, in which one or more of the porous earthen water- 
so much used in Egypt may be placed, 
at on to the pl€W» where the caravan had passed the 
;ht. During my ride from the suburb to this spot, 
Kjcupied a little more than half an hour (proceeding 
3W pace), about half the caravan passed me ; and in 
hour more, almost the whole had left the place of en- 
ant.^ I was much interested at seeing the meetings 
8, brothers, sisters, and children, with the pilgrims : 
w^as disgusted with one pilgrim : he was dressed in 

clothes, and sitting on a little bit of old carpet, 
lis wife, or perhaps his sister, came out to him, 
ing under the weight of a large bundle of clothes, 
vently kissed him, right and left: he did not rise 
t her; and only made a few cold inquiries. — The 
el-Hdgg (or chief of the caravan) and his officers, 
1, &c., were encamped apart from the rest of the 
I. By his tent a tall spear was stuck in the 

; and by its side also stood the "Mahmal," or 
ail"* (of which I shall presently give a sketch 

I remained stationary, somewhat more than two hours would have 
«fore the whole caravan had passed me. 

latter is the correct appellation, but it is commonly called "Mahmal;" 
ill follow, on future occasions, the usual pronunciation. " Mihmal " 
UTect, but not usual. 
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and description); with its travelling cover, of canvatf, 
omamonto<l with a few inscriptions. 

Many of the pilj^ms bring with them, as presents, from 
** the holy territory," water of the sacred well of " Zemzem" 
(in Cliina lx)ttlos, or tin or copper flasks), pieces of the 
" kiHweh " ( or covering) of the Kaaboh (which is renewed at 
the season of the pilgrimage), dust from the Prophet'B tomb 
(made into hard cakes), " libdn " (or frankincense), "leef" 
(or fibres of the palm-tree, used in washing, as we employ a 
sponge), combs of al(X5s-wood, "'sobhahs " (or rosaries) of the 
same or other materials, *^ miswdks " (or sticks for cleaning 
the teeth, which are generally dipped in Zemzem-water, to 
render them more acceptable), " kohl " (or black powder for 
the eyes), shawls, &c,, of the manufacture of the Hegdz,* and 
various things from India. 

It is a ctnnmon custom to ornament the entrance of a 
pilgrim's house, a day, or two or three days, before hi* 
arrival ; painting the door, and colouring the alternate 
mmTHOH of stone on each side and above it with red ochre, and 
wliitewash ; or, if it ]je of ])rick, ornamenting it in a similar 
manner, with >)road horizonal stripes of red and white: 
often, alwj, tro(5H, camels, <fec., are painted in a very rude 
manner, in green, ]>lack, red, and other colours. The pilgrim 
somotimoH writes tr^ order this to be done. On the evening 
after his arrival, lie entertains his friends with a feast, whidi 
is called " the feast of the Nezleh." Numerous guests come 
to welcome him, and to say, " Tray for pardon for me." He 
generally rernainH at home a week after his return ; and on 
the seventh day gives to his friends another entertainment, 
which is calhid " the fuast of the Sulx)oa." This continnea 
during the day and ensuing night ; and a khatmeh, or a zikr, 
is usually performed in the evening. 

On the morning after that on which the main Ixidy of the 
pilgrims of the gn;at caravan enter the metroiKdis, another 
spectacle is witncHHCid : this is the return of the Mahmal, 

* Or, a.s pronounced in Arabia, Hcjax. 
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whicli 18 })orno in procoBsion from the Ila^weh, through 
nietropoliH, to the Citadel. This procosMion is not alwayi 
arraiip;o(l exactly in the same order : I shall descriljc it ail 
have thiH day witneHsed it, on the morning after the retani 
of the pilgrims of which I have just given an account. 

FirHt, I must descrihe the Mahmal itself. It is a sqnve 
Hkeleton-frame of wood, with a pyramidal top ; and hi » 
covering of hlack brocade, richly worked with inscripticoi 
and (ornamental emhroidery in gold, in some parts upon * 
ground of green or red silk, and bordered with a fringe rf 
silk, with tassels sTinnounted by silver balls. Its covering if 
not al ways made after the same pattern, with regard to the 
decorations ; Imt in every cover that I have seen, I have 
renmrked, on the upper part of the front, a view of tke 
'i^em])le of Mekkeh, worked in gold ; and, over it, the Snltia'! 
ci])her. It contains nothing ; but has two mus-hafs (oroopitf 
of the Kur-dn), one on a small scroll, and the other in the 
usual fona of a book, also small, each enclosed in a caeeof 
gilt Hi Ivor, attached externally at the top. The sketch wbid 
J inHort will exjdain this description. The five balls with 
croHcents, which ornament the Mahmal, are of gilt silver. The 
Mahmal is In^me by a fine tall camel, which is generally 
indulged with exemj)ti(m from every kind of labour dnrinj 
the reniaiiidor of its life. 

it is rcjlated that the Sultdn Ez-Zdhir Beybars, King ^ 
Kgypt, was the first who sent a Mahmal with the carartf 
of i»ilgriniH to Mekkeh, in the year of the Flight 61^ 
(a.d. 1272), or 075; but this custom, it is generally said,hw 
its (origin a few years before his accession to the throne- 
Sh(5ger-ed-J)urr (commonly called 8hegeret-ed-l)urr^, abeatt' i 
tiful Turkish female slave, who IxM^ame the favourite wifew | 
the Sultan F]H-Sdloh N(;gin-ed-l)een, and on the death of hi« * 
Hon Twitli whom tijrmiiiated the dynasty of the houee w 
Eiyoob; caused herself to be acknowledged as Queen of EgyP*' 
])(;rform(5d the pilgrimage in a magnificent "h6dag" (^ j 
covered litter), borne by a camel; and for several succoeei^ 
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rears her empty h6dag was sent with the caravan merely 
or the sake of state. Hence, succeeding princes of Egypt 
tent, with each year's caravan of pilgrims, a kind of h6dag 
wticli received the name of " Mahmal," or " Mahmil "), as 
m emblem of royalty; and the kings of other countries 
oUowed their example.* The Wahhdbees prohibited the 
tiahmal as an object of vain pomp: it aflforded them one 
■eason for intercepting the caravan. 

The procession of the return of the Mahmal, in the year 
ibove mentioned, entered the city, by the Bab en-Nasr, about 
m hour after sunrise. It was headed by a large body of 
i^izAm (or regular) infantry. Next came the Mahmal, which 
^ followed, as usual, by a singular character : this was a 
ong-haired, brawny, swarthy fellow, called "Sheykh-el- 
Jemer* (or Sheykh of the Camel), almost entirely naked, 
saving only a pair of old trowsers : he was mounted on a 
amel, and was incessantly rolling his head. For many 
mocessive years this sheykh has followed the Mahmal, and 
wcompanied the caravan to and from Mekkeh; and all 
WBert that he rolls his head during the whole of the journey. 
Je is supplied by the government with two camels and his 
lavelling provisions. A few years ago there used also to 
oUow the Mahmal, to and from Mekkeh, an old woman, with 
ler head uncovered, and only wearing a shirt. She was 
ailed " Umm-el-Kutat " (or the Mother of the Cats), having 
iways five or six cats sitting about her on her camel. — Kext 
the sheykh of the camel, in the procession which I have 
•egun to describe, followed a group of Turkish horsemen; 
lid then, about twenty camels, with stuffed and ornamented 
•^dles, covered with cloth, mostly red and green. Each 
«^dle was decorated with a number of small flags, slanting 

* Almost all travellers have given erroneous accounts of the Mahmal ; somi* 
•■^rting that its covering is that which is destined to be placed over the tomb 
' the Prophet : others, that it contains the covering which is to be suspended 
■^^the Kaabeh. Burckhardt, with his general accuracy, describes it as a 
^«re emblem of royalty. 
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forward from tho fore part, and a small plume of OBtrid- 
feathors upon tho top of a Btick fixed upright upon tho same 
part ; and some had a large bell hung on each side : ^ 
ornaments on tho covering were chiefly formed of the nnaD 
shollH called cowries. 1 think I perceived that these camdi 
were slightly tinged with the red dye of the hennik; a«they 
are on other similar occasions. They were followed by a 
very numerous hody of Bedawee horsemen ; and with th«8 
the procession was closed. 

Having heen misinformed as to the time of the entry of 
the Mahinal, on my arriving at the principal street of tto 
city I found myself in the midst of the procession ; hut tto 
Mahmal liad ])assed. Mounting a donkey, that I had liiA 
I endeavoured to overtake it ; but it was very difficult to 
make any progress : so, without further loss of time, I took 
advantfigc of some by-streets, and again joined the procewioO' 
J found, however, that I had made very little advancement 
I therefi^re dismounted; and, after walking and runniDg* 
and dodging })etween the legs of the Bedawecs' horsa, &r 
about half an hour, at length caught a glimpse of the MahmA 
and by a great effort, and much squeezing, overt^xik it soon 
after, about a quarter of an hour before it entered the great 
open place called the Itumeyleh, before the (JitadeL Afler 
touching it three times, and kissing my hand, I caught boU 
of the fringe, and walked ])y its side. The guardian of the 
sacred object, who walked behind it, looked very hard at me, 
and induced me to utter a pious ejaculation, which pcrbaj* 
prevented his dinplaciiig me ; or i)0ssibly my dress influenced 
him ; for he only allowed other pers<ms to approach and 
touch it one hy one, and then drove them back. I continned 
to walk })y its side, holding tho frinj»e, nearly to the entrance 
of the Kumoyleh. On my tolling a Muslim friend, to-day. 
that I liad done this, he expressed great astonishment, ana 
said that he had never heard of any one having done ^ 
before, and that the Prophet had certainly taken a loveio' 
me or I could not have been allowed : he added that I bad 
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)rived an in estimable blessing, and that it would be 
rudent in me not to tell any others of my Muslim friends 
■ this foot, as it would make them envy me so great a 
rivilege, and perhaps displease them. I cannot learn why the 
[ahmal is esteemed so sacred. Many persons shewed an 
ithusiastic eagerness to touch it; and I heard a soldier 
tdaim, as it passed him, " O my Lord, Thou hast denied my 
erforming the pilgrimage 1" The streets through which it 
assed were densely crowded ; the shops were closed, and the 
laftabahs occupied by spectators. It arrived at the 
Imneyleh about an hour and a half after it had entered the 
letropolis : it crossed this large place to the entrance of the 
mg open space called Ear^ Meyddn ; next proceeded along 
tie latter place, while about twelve of the guns of the Citadel 
red a salute; then returned to the Eumeyleh, and pro- 
dded through it to the northern gate of the Citadel, called 
»4b el-Wezeer. 

A curious custom is allowed to be practised on the occa- 
ions of the processions of the Mahmal and Kisweh ; which 
itter, and a more pompous procession of the Mahmal, on its 
eparture for Mekkeh, will be hereafter described. Numbers 
f boys go about the streets of the metropolis in companies ; 
ach boy armed with a short piece of the thick end of a palm- 
tick, called a ** makra*ah,"^ in which are made two or three 
plits, extending from the larger end to about half the 
ength; and any Christian or Jew whom they meet they 
ccofit with the demand of ** Hdt el-'adeh," or *' Give the 
fnstomary present." If he refuse the gift of five or ten 
addahs, they fall to beating him with their makra'ahs. 
-'ast year a Frank was beaten by some boys, in accordance 
^th this custom, and sought refuge in a large wekdleh ; but 
Jome of the boys entered after him, and repeated the beating. 
3e complained to the Bdsha, who caused a severe bastinading 
to be administered to the Sheykh of the wekdleh for not 
^^aving protected him. 

' Pronounced *" makra"ah ;" but correctly written "mikra'ah." 
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In the beginning of the month of "Babeea el-Owwal" 
rthe third month) preparations are commenced for oele- 
>)raung the festival of the Birth of the Prophet, which is 
called " Moolid * en-Nebee." The principal scene of thii 
festival is the south-west quarter of the large open apace 
called Birket el-Ezhekeeyeh, almost the whole of which, 
dTiring the season of the inundation, becomes a lake : thiaii 
the case for several years together at the time of the festival 
of the Prophet, which is then celebrated on the margin of 
the lake ; but at present, the dry bed of the lake is the chief 
scene of the festival.* In the quarter above mentioned, 
several large tents (called " seewdns ") are pitched ; mostly 
for darwecshes, who, every night, while the festival laati, 
assemble in them, to perform zikrs. Among these is erected 
a mast f " sareo "j, firmly secured by ropes, and with a dozen or 
more lamps hung to it. Around it, numerous darweeahea, 
generally about fifty or sixty, form a ring, and repeat zikm 
Xear the same spot is erected what is termed a **kAini*'; 
wliich consiKts of four masts erected in a line, a few yardi 
apart, with nuinorous ropes stretched from one to the other 
and to the ground : upon these ropes are hung many lampa; 
Homctimos in the form of flowers, lions, &c. ; sometiniea, of 
words, Huch as the names of God and Mohammad, the pro* 
fession of the faith, Ac. ; and sometimes arranged in a merely 
fanciful, ornamental manner. The preparations for the 
foHtival are generally comi)leted on the second day of the 
month ; and on the following day the rejoicings and cere' 
monies begin : tliose c<mtiiiue, day and night, until the 
twelfth night of the month ; that is, according to the 
Mohammadan mode of reckoning, the night preceding the 
twelfth day of the month ; which night is that of the Mooh'A 

■ I have before mentioned that this word ih more proj^erlf pronooflc* 
*' Molid." 

' This lake ha» been filled up, and planted a» a garden, since the accoflW 
here given wa« written ; and the tract on the western side of the spsw ^ 
was occupied by the lake is now the chief scene of the festival. 
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roperly speaking.^ During this period of nine days and 
igLts, numbers of the inhabitants of the metropolis flock to 
16 Ezbekeeyeh. — I write these notes during the Moolid, and 
lall describe the festival of this year (the year of the Flight 
JoO, A.D. 1834), mentioning some particulars in which it 
ffers from those of former years. 

During the day-time, the people assembled at the prin- 
pal scene of the festival are amused by Shd ers (or reciters 
'> tlie romance of Aboo-Zeyd), conjurers, buflfoons, &c. The 
liawdzee have lately been compelled to vow repentance, 
id to relinquish their profession of dancing, &o. : con- 
qnently, there are now none of them at the festival, 
hese girls used to be among the most attractive of all the 
jrformers. In some parts of the neighbouring streets, a few 
nngs and whirligigs are erected, and numerous stalls for 
le sale of sweetmeats, &o. Sometimes, rope-dancers, who 
re gipsies, perform at this festival ; but there are none this 
ear. At night, the streets above mentioned are lighted 
ith many lamps, which are mostly hung in lanterns of 
ood : ' numbers of shops and stalls, stocked with eatables,* 
xie^j sweetmeats, are open during almost the whole of the 
igkt ; and so too are the coffee-shops ; at some of which, as 
ell as in other places, Sha'ers or Mohaddits amuse the 
ersons who choose to stop and listen to their recitations. 
•very night, an hour or more after midnight, processions of 
arweeshes pass through this quarter : instead of bearing 
ags, as they do in the day, they carry long staves, with a 
umber of lamps attached to them at the upper part, and 
ailed "menwars." The procession of a company of dar- 
^eeshes, whether by day, with flags, or by night, with 
ttenwars, is called the procession of the " ishdrah " of the 

* The twelfth day of Rabeea el-Owwal is also the anniversaiy of the death 
'f Mohammad. It is remarkable that his birth and death are both related to 
^'^i happened on the same day of the same month, and on the same day of the 
'wk, namely, Monday. 

Like that represented in Chapter VI. 
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Boct ; that is, of the " banner ;" or, rather, the term " iBMrah" 
is applied to the procession itself. These darweeshtftn 
mobtly persons of the lower orders, and have no distmgiuBb- 
ing dress : the greater number wear an ordinary tnrbin, 
and some of them merely a tarboosh, or a padded or felt dp; 
and most of them wear the common blue linen or cotton, or 
brown woollen, shirt, the dress which they wear on otha 
occasions at their daily work or at their shops. 

On the last two nights, the festival is more numeromly 
attended than on the preceding nights, and the attraction* 
are greater. I shall describe what I have just witnessed on 
the former of these nights. 

This being the eleventh night of the lunar month, tbe 
moon was high, and enlivened the scenes of festivity. I 
passed on to a street called Sook El-Bekree, on the south of 
the Birket el-Ezbekeeyeh, to witness what I was informed 
would be the best of the zikrs that were to be perfonnei 
ITie streets through which I passed were crowded; wd 
persons were here allowed, on this occasion, to go about 
without lanterns. As is usually the case at night, there were 
scarcely any women among the passengers. At the scene of 
the zikr in the Sook El-Bekreo, which was more crowded 
than any other place, was suspended a very large ** negefeh" 
(a chandelier, or rather a number of chandeliers, chiefly of 
glass, one below another, j)laced in such a manner that ther 
all api)oared }mt one), containing about two or three hundred 
kandeels (or siriall glass lampsj.^ Around this were many 
lanterns of w(;od, each having several kandeels hanging 
through the bottrjin. These lights were not hung merely in 
honour of the Prophet: they were near a "zdwiyoh" (or 
small mosque) in which is buried the sheykh iJarweesh* 
El-'Ashmdwee ; and tliis night was his Moolid. A zikr i» 
])erformed here ev(iry Friday-night (or what we call Thuwday- 
night) ; but not with so much display as on the present 

' Kf;pr«;sent(;d in C!haj)trM' V^, n^jar the e.u<\, 
2 This wiui his name, not a title. 
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asion. I observed many Christian black turbans here; 
I having seen scarcely any elsewhere this night, and heard 
frequent cry of " A grain of salt in the eye of him who 
h not bless the Prophet!" ejaculated by the sellers of 
ietmeats, &c., which seemed to shew that Christians and 
vs were at least in danger of being insulted, at a time 
en the zeal of the Muslims was unusually excited, I asked 
reason why so many Copts should be congregated at 
scene of this zikr : I was answered, that a Copt, who 
I become a Muslim, voluntarily paid all the expenses of 
3 Moolid of the sheykh Darweesh. This sheykh was 
J much revered : he was disordered in mind, or imitated 
acts of a madman ; often taking bread and other eatables, 
[ stamping upon them, or throwing them into dirt; 
. doing many other things directly forbidden by his 
gion: yet was he esteemed an eminent saint; for such 
J, as I have remarked on a former occasion, are considered 
results of the soul's being absorbed in devotion. He died 
ut eight years ago. 

.^he " zikkeers " (or the performers of the zikr), who were 
ut thirty in number, sat cross-legged, upon matting ex- 
ded close to the houses on one side of the street, in the 
n of an oblong ring. Within this ring, along the middle 
the matting, were placed three very large wax-candles, 
h about four feet high, and stuck in a low candlestick. 
at of the zikkeers were Ahmedee darweeshes, persons 
the lower orders, and meanly dressed : many of them 
re green turbans. At one end of the ring were four 
lunshids " (or singers of poetry), and with them was a 
kyer on the kind of flute called " nay." I procured a 
aU seat of palm-sticks from a coffee-shop close by, and, by 
Jans of a little pushing, and the assistance of my servant, 
tained a place with the munshids, and sat there to hear 
complete act, or " meglis," of the zikr ; which I shall 
«cribe as completely as I can, to convey a notion of the 
^^ of zikr most common and most approved in Cairo. It 
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commonccd at about three o'clock (or three hours after 
Buntiot), and continued two hours. 

The performers began by reciting the Fdfhah, altogether; 
their Sheykh (or chief; first exclaiming,' "El-Fit^hf 
They then chanted the following words : " God, blew (Wr 
lord Mohammad among the former generations ; and lleM 
our lord Mohammad among the latter generations; aad 
bless our lord Mohammad in every time and period; aad 
Idess our lord Mohammad among the most exalted prinoei,* 
unto the day of judgment : and bless all the prophets aad 
apostles among the inhabitants of the heavens and of tlie 
earth : arid may God (whose name be blessed and exalted!) 
be well pleased with our lordn and our masters, those penooi 
of illustrious estimation, Aboo-Bekr, and 'Omar and 'Oanto 
and 'Alec, and with all the other favourites of Goi God il 
our sufficiency; and excellent is the. Guardian. And ihe» 
is no strength nor power but in God, the High, the Great 
O God, (') our Tx)rd, Thou liberal of pardon, Thounwit 
bountiful of the most bountiful. O God. Amen.** They 
were then silent for three or four minutes ; and again recited 
the Fat'hah, but silently. This form of prefacing the rib 
is commonly used by almost all orders of darweeshes in 
Egyi,t.« 

Aft(;r this preface, the j)crformers began the zikr. Sitting 
in the inaniior a))0ve deflcri})ed, they chanted, in slow 
measure, ** T/v ilaha illa-llah " (" There is no deity but God"), 
to the following air : 





gEffi^;^^^^ ^ TjTT^ 



1 1 - ha i - 1 - la - 1 - la - h. U i - li - ha il - la-1 - lib. 



The angclj* in heaven. 



« It is called "ij<tifUh ez-zikr.** 
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; the head and body twice in each repetition of " La 
la-lldh." Thus they continued about a quarter of an 
and then, for about the same space of time, they re- . 

the same words to the same air, but in a quicker 
6, and with correspondingly quicker motions. In the 
me, the munshids frequently sang, to the same, or a 
m of the same, air, portions of a kaseedeh, or of a 
lishah ; an ode of a similar nature to the Song of 
Q, generally alluding to the Prophet as the object 
and praise. 

11 here give a translation of one of these muwesh shahs, 
ire very numerous, as a specimen of their style, from 

containing a number of these poems, which I have 
jed during the present Moolid, from a darweesh who 
i at many zikrs. He pointed out the following poem 
)f those most common at zikrs, and as one which was 

the zikr which I have begun to describe. I translate 

for verse ; and imitate the measure and system of 
of the original, with this difference only, that the 
ird, and fifth lines of each stanza rhyme with each 
. the original, but not in my translation. 

" With love my heart is troubled ; 

And mine eye-lid hind'reth sleep : 
My vitals are dissever*d ; 

While with streaming tears I weep. 
My union seems far distant : 

Will my love e'er meet mine eye ? 
Alas ! ^id not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 



« 



By dreary nights I'm wasted : 

Absence makes my hope expire : 
My tears, like pearls, are dropping ; 

And my heai't is wrapt in fire. 
Whose is like my condition ? 

Scarcely know I remedy. 
Alas I Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 
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** turtle-dove I acquaint me 

Wherefore tbiudoMt thou lament? 
Art thou HO stung by absence ? 

Of thy wingn deprived, and pent ? 
He Kaith, * Our griefs are equal : 

Worn away with love, I lie/ 
AlaH ! Did not eHtrangement 

Draw my team, I would not sigh. 

** First, and sole Eternal I 

Sliew thy favour yet to me. 
Thy slave, Ahmad Kl-Bekree,* 

Hath no Lord excepting Thee. 
By Td-HA,* the Great Prophet I 

Do Tliou not liis wish deny. 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not iigh." 

I mtiHt translate a fow more lincB, to hIiow more Htron^f 
the «imilarity of these songs to that of Solomon ; and leitrt 
should be thought that I have varied the expremionB, 1 ibtl* 
not attempt to render them into verse. In the same oolto* 
tioii of poems sung at zikrs is one which begins with thtf* 
lines: — 

" (gazelle from among the gazelles of Kl-Vcmen I 
1 am thy slave without cost : 
O thou KmHll of agi;, and fresh of skin! 
O thou who art scarce past the time of drinking milk !** 

in the first of those verses we have a comparison exactly 
agreeing with tliat in the concluding verse of Solomon' 
Song; for tli(3 word which, in our Bible, is translated! 
** roe," is used in Arabic as synonymbus with " ghazal " (<i^ 
a gazelle); and the mountains of El- Yemen are "the rnonH' 
tains of sj)ices." — This poem ends with the following linea:-* 

**The pliantom of thy form visilcMl me in my slumber: 
I said, * (> phantom of slumber ! who sent thee If* 

' Tlic jirjtlior of the poi.-in. Tin; sinj^er sometimes puts his own name in tbt 

pllKU* of tllJK, 

* "Ti-Hi" (as 1 have mentioued on a fonner occasion) is a name of th* 
Arabian I*roj)het. 
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He said, ' He sent me whom thou knowest ; 

He whose love occupies thee.* 

The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkness of night : 

I stood, to shew him honour, until he sat down. 

I said, ' thou my petition, and all my desire I 

Hast thou come at midnight, and not feared the watchmen ?* 

He said to me, * I feared ; but, however, love 

Had taken from me my soul and my breath.* ** 

)mpare the above with the second and five following verses 
the fifth chapter of Solomon's Song. — Finding that songs 
this description are extremely numerous, and almost the 
ily poems sung at zikrs ; that they are composed for this 
irpose, and intended only to have a spiritual sense (though 
rtainly not understood in such a sense by the generality 
the vulgar ^) ; I cannot entertain any doubt as to the de- 
pi of Solomon's Song. The specimens which I have just 
VQu of the religious love-songs of the Muslims have not 
Bn selected in preference to others as most agreeing with 
li of Solomon ; but as being in frequent use ; and the 
mer of the two as having been sung at the zikr which 
lave begun to describe. I must now resume the descrip- 
n of that zikr. 

it frequent intervals (as is customary in other zikrs), one 
the munshids sang out the word " Meded ;" accenting 
jh syllable. " Meded " signifies, when thus used, spiritual 
Bupematural aid, and implies an invocation for such aid. 
rhe zikkeers, after having performed as above described, 
ct repeated the same words to a diilerent air, for about 
same length of time ; first, very slowly, then qtiickly. 
3 air was as follows : 




Li i - li - ha il - la-1 - la - h. La i - la - ha il - la-1 - 



\3 a proof of this, I may mention, that, since the above was written, I 
found the last six of the lines here translated, with some slight altera- 
inserted as a common love-song in a portion of the ^^ Thousand and One 
s,*' printed at Calcutta (vol. i. p. 425). 
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¥^r J7,\J- J=J^T71 



- h. 



Li i - I'l - ha il - la-1 - lih. 



Then they repeated these worda again, to the follo^^ 
air, in the Mame manner : 



^^ ^j^^-m y^-P'^^ jij^ 



Li i.li-ha il-la-l-lih. Li I - la - ha ii - la-i -lib. 

They Tiext roHe, and, standing in the same order in whkk 
they had been sitting, repeated the same words to anotte 
air. During this stage of their performance, they wert 
joined by a tall, well-dressed, black slave, whose appearano 
induced me to in(juire who he was : I was informed that he 
was a eunuch, Monging to the 13dsh4. The zikkeen, stiD 
standing, next repeated the same words in a very deep and 
hoarse tone ; laying the principal emphasis upon the worl 
" Jiii " and the last syllable })ut one of the words following; 
and utt(jring, apj)arently, with a considerable effort: the 
sound much reseni})led that which is produced by beating 
tlie riiri of a tambourine. Each zikkeer turned his held 
altoniatcly tr) the right and left at each repetition of "W 
ilalia illa-llah." The eunuch above mentioned, during thii 
])art of the zikr, became what is termed " melboos," or poi* 
HOHHod. I'hrowing Iiih arms a})0ut, and looking up, with • 
very wild cxpnjHsion of countenance, he exclaimed, in a ven* 
higli toiu;, and witli great vehemence and rapidity, "AlhA- 
Allah! Alkhl Allah! Alldh ! M M U la Id l<i la Id laU WW 
hill! Ya 'ammee ! * Ya 'ammee! Yd 'ammee 'AshniAwee. 
Yd'AHhmawee! Ya'Ashmuwee! Yd'Ashmdwee!" Ilifl voice 
gradually }>ecanie faint ; and when he had uttered the«e 
words, though he was held by a darweesh who wa« next 
him, he f(;ll on the ground, foaming at the mouth, hifioye* 

' " Yd 'aimiK'o I" ftignificB " O my uncle !" 
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dosed, his limbs convulsed, and his fingers clenched over 
his thnmbs. It was an epileptic fit : no one could see it and 
believe it to be the effect of feigned emotions : it was un- 
doubtedly the result of a high state of religious excitement. 
Nobody seemed surprised at it ; for occurrences of this kind 
a.t zikrs are not uncommon. All the performers now appeared 
much excited, repeating their ejaculations with greater 
rapidity, violently turning their heads, and sinking the 
whole body at the same time ; S9me of them jumping. The 
eunuch became melboos again, several times ; and I generally 
remarked that his fits happened after one of the munshids 
had sung a line or two, and exerted himself more than 
usually to excite his hearers : the singing was, indeed, to 
ttiy taste, very pleasing. Towards the close of the zikr, 
» private soldier, who had joined throughout the whole per- 
formance, also seemed, several times, to be melboos ; growl- 
ing in a horrible manner, and violently shaking his head 
from side to side. The contrast presented by the vehement 
ttid distressing exertions of the performers at the close of the 
nkr, and their calm gravity and solemnity of manner at the 
Jommencement, was particularly striking. Money was col- 
lected during the performance for the munshids.^ The 
nkkeers receive no pay. 

An isharah passed during the meglis of the zikr above 
iescribed. This zikr continues all night, until the morning- 
call to prayer ; the performers only resting between each 
nieglis ; generally taking coffee, and some of them smoking. 

It was midnight before I turned from this place to the 
Birket El-Ezbekeeyeh. Here, the moonlight and the lamps 
^ether produced a singular effect : several of the lamps of 
the kaim, of the sdree, and of the tents, had, however, be- 
come extinguished; and many persons were lying asleep 
^pon the bare ground, taking their night's rest. The zikr 
of the darweeshes round the sdree had terminated : 1 shall 

Few of the spectators, or hearers, gave more than ten faddahs ; and those 
<*» the poorer classes gave nothing, and indeed were not solicited. 
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tlieroforo descriho this horoaftor from my observation of it 
on tJio next night. After having witnoBsed several zikwin 
the t<intB, I returned t(j my house to sleep. 

On the following day (that immediately preceding what 
is properly called the night of the Moolid), I wont again to 
the Ez})ekeeyeh, alxnit an hour before noon ; but there were 
not many pcjrsons collected there at that time, nor waa there 
much to amuse them : I saw only two or three conjuren 
and Ijuffoons and shd^ers, e^ch of whom had collected a small 
ring of sp(ictators and hearers. The concourse, however, 
gradually increased ; for a very remarkable spectacle wa« to 
1x3 witnessed; a sight which, every year, on this ABjr 
attracts a multitude of wondering })eholdor8. This is called 
the ** J)os(jh," or Treading. I shall now descrilx; it. 

1'ho 8hoykh of the Saadeeyeh darweeshos (the seyyid 
Mohaminad El-MenzeUwee), who is khatoeb (or preacher) 
of the moHf|U(5 of the irasane;yTi, after having, as they eay, 
passed a part (;f the last night in solitude, repeating certain 
prayers and s(}cret invocations, and ])assagcs from the Knr-An, 
repaired this day (being Friday) to the mosque alx)vemen- 
tioiKjd, to pf^rform his accustomed duty. I'he noon-prayen 
and ])r<;aching Ixiing concluded, ho rode thence to the hotwe 
of tlie Slieykh Kl-liekree, who presides over all the orders of 
darwc(!H]i(}s in Egypt. This house is on the southern (ride 
of tluj Hirk(;t El- Kz})ekeeyeh, next to that which stands at 
tlMi s()ut}i-w(^Ht(jm angle. On his way from the mosque, he 
was joined })y nunierous j)arties of Saadee darweeshos from 
different districts of the metropolis : the members from each 
district having a pair of flags. The Sheykh is an old, 
gray->)eardod man, of an intelligent and amiable countenance, 
and fair complexion, lie wore, this day, a white licnish, 
and a whitcj ka-ook for ])ad(led cap, covered with clotbj, 
having a turban composed of muslin of a very deep olive- 
(jolour, scarc(ily to be distinguish(Ml from })lack, with a strip 
of white muslin brmnd o}>li(ju(dy across the front. The 
horse upon which he rode was one of moderate height and 
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^©ight : my reason for mentioning this will presently be 
5en. The Sheykh entered the Birket El-Ezbekeeyeh pre- 
^ded by a very numerous procession of the darweeshes of 
'lorn he is the chief. In the way through this place, the 
Pocession stopped at a short distance before the house of the 
beykh El-Bekree. Here, a considerable number of the dar- 
eeshes and others (I am sure that there were more than 
xty, but I could not count their number,^) laid themselves 
>wn upon the ground, side by side, as close as possible to 
ch other, having their backs upwards, their legs extended, 
d their arms placed together beneath their foreheads, 
ley incessantly muttered the word "Allah !" About twelve 
more darweeshes, most without their shoes, then ran over 
3 backs of their prostrate companions ; some, beating 
idzes,'* or little drums, of a hemispherical form, held in 
3 left hand, and exclaiming ** Allah !" and then the 
eykh approached : his horse hesitated, for several minutes, 
tread upon the back of the first of the prostrate men ; but 
ing pulled, and urged on behind, he at length stepped 
on him, and then, without apparent fear, ambled, with a 
;h. pace, over them all, led by two persons, who ran over 
) prostrate men ; one sometimes treading on the feet, and 
) other on the heads. The spectators immediately raised 
ong cry of '* Alldh Id Id M Id Idh !" Not one of the men 
IS trampled upon by the horse seemed to be hurt ; but 
ih, the moment that the animal had passed over him, 
nped up, and followed the Sheykh. Each of them ro- 
ved two treads from the horse ; one from one of his fore- 
p, and a second from a hind-leg. It is said that these 
fBons, as well as the Sheykh, make use of certain words ^ 
iat is, repeat prayers and invocations,) on the day pre- 
ling this performance, to enable them to endure, without 

I believe there were double this number : for I think I may safely say 
^t I saw as many as double on a subsequent occasion, at the festival of the 
y»g, which will hereafter be described. 

"Yestaamaloo asmi." 
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jury, the tread of the horse ; and that some not thus pre- 
ired, having ventured to lie down to be ridden over, have, 
1 more than one occasion, been either killed or severely 
ijured. The performance is considered as a miracle effected 
trough supernatural power which has been granted to 
'Very successive Sheykh of the Saadeeyeh.^ Some persons 
wsert that the horse is unshod for the occasion; but 
[ thought I could perceive that this was not the case. They 
Miy also that the animal is trained for the purpose ; but, if 
JO, this would only account for the least surprising of the 
Jircumstances ; I mean, for the fact of the horse being made 
to tread on human beings; an act from which, it is well 
fcnown, that animal is very averse. The present Sheykh of 
the Saadeeyeh refused, for several years, to perform the 
Ddeeh. By much intreaty, he was prevailed upon to em- 
power another person to do it. This person, a blind man, 
lid it successfdlly, but soon after died ; and the Sheykh of 
'ie Saadeeyeh then yielded to the request of his darweeshes, 
md has since always performed the Doseh himself. 

After the Sheykh had accomplished this extraordinary 
Performance, without the slightest appearance of any 
^toward accident, he rode into the garden, and entered the 
louse, of the Sheykh El-Bekree, accompanied by only a few 
larweeshes. On my presenting myself at the door, a servant 
wlmitteki me, and I joined the assembly within. The Sheykh, 
iaving dismounted, seated himself on a seggddeh spread 
ipon the pavement against the end-wall of a takhtabosh (or 
^de recess) of the court of the house. He sat with bended 
>ftck, and downcast countenance, and tears in his eyes; 
auttering almost incessantly. I stood almost close to him. 
Sght other persons sat with him. The darweeshes who 
lad entered with him, who were about twenty in number, 
tood in the form of a semicircle before him, upon some 

* It is said that the second Sheykh of the Saadeeyeh (the immediate suc- 
ssor of the founder of the order) rode over heaps of glass bottles, without 
reaking any of them ! 
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matting placod for thorn ; and around them were about f 
or Hixty other perHon«. Six darweeshes, advancing towa 
him, a>)Oiit two yards, from the semicircle, commenced a zi 
eacli of them exclaiming, at the same time, " Alldhu I 
{ *' Cf od is living "), and, at each exclamation, beating, wi' 
kind of small and short leathern strap, a ** bAz," whicl 
lield, hy a boss at the bottom, in his left hand. Thi» 1 
did for only a few minutes. A black slave then bee 
mol>)oos, and rushed into the midst of the darweei 
throwing his arms about, and exclaiming, " Alldh \i U 1 
Wli !" A i)erson lield him, and he soon seemed to recover, 
darweeslujs, altogether, standing as first described, in thei 
of a semicircle, then performed a second zikr; each alter 
zikkcer exclaiming, " AlUhu hei " (" Ood is living " j ; and 
others, " Yd Hei I" (" Thou living 1"), and all of them hoy 
at each exclamation, alternately to the right and left. ' 
they continued for a>x»ut ten minutes. Then, for about 
same Hi)ace of time, in the same manner, and with the fl 
motions, thoy exclaimed, "Ddim!" ("Everlasting I") and, 
J)aim !" (" Everlasting I";. I felt an irresistible impuli 
try if I could do tlie same without being noticed as an 
trader; and accordingly joined the semicircle, and unite 
the performance; in wliidi 1 succeeded well enough no 
attract o})S(jrvatioTi ; >)Ut J worked myself into a most un( 
forta}>le lioat.— After the zikr just descril)ed, a jKjrson be 
to eliaiit a j)ortion of the Kur-dn : but the zikr was i 
reHUirKjd; and continued for a})Out a quarter of an h 
Most of tlie darweeslies there present then kissed the h 
of the Sheykh ; and he retired to an upper apartment. 

It used to be a custcjm of some of the Saadceyeh, on 
occasion, aft(!r tlie J)(5Keh, to j>erform their celebrated fea 
witing live serpents, }>eforo a select asseml^ly, in the how 
tlio Slieykh P]l-I5(;kree : l>ut tlieir present Sheykh has la1 
put a stop to this practice in the metropolis ; justly dcclai 
it to be disgusting, and contrary to the religion, wi 
includes serpents among the creatures that are unfit to 
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3ateii. Serpents and scorpions were not unfrequently eaten 
by Saadees during my former visit to this country. The 
former were deprived of their poisonous teeth, or rendered 
biarmless by having their upper and lower lips bored, and 
kied together on each side with a silk string, to prevent their 
biting; and sometimes those which were merely carried in 
[processions had two silver rings put in place of the silk 
rtrings. Whenever a Saadee ate the flesh of a live serpent, 
W was, or affected to be, excited to do so by a kind of frenzy. 
He pressed very hard with the end of his thumb upon the 
reptile's back, as he grasped it, at a point about two inches 
3t)m the head ; and all that he ate of it was the head and 
ihe part between it and the point where his thumb pressed, 
rf which he made three or four mouthfuls : the rest he threw 
iway. — Serpents, however, are not always handled with 
mpimity even by Saadees. A few years ago, a darweesh of 
Ids sect, who was called " el-Feel " (or the Elephant), from 
lis bulky and muscular form, and great strength, and who 
ras the most famous serpent-eater of his time, and almost of 
oiy age, having a desire to rear a serpent of a very venomous 
and which his boy had brought him among others that he 
lad collected in the desert, put this reptile into a basket, and 
»pt it for several days without food, to weaken it : he then 
flit his hand into the basket to take it out, for the purpose 
f extracting its teeth ; but it immediately bit his thumb : 
le called out for help : there were, however, none but women 
n the house, and they feared to come to him ; so that many 
oinutes elapsed before he could obtain assistance : his whole 
Jm was then found to be swollen and black, and he died 
^fter a few hours. 

No other ceremonies worthy of notice were performed on 
le day of the D6seh. The absence of the Ghawdzee ren- 
dered the festival less merry than it used to be. 

In the ensuing night, that whiqh is properly called the 
t^ght of the Moolid, I went again to the principal scene of 
le festival. Here I witnessed a zikr performed by a ring 
o^ about sixty darweeshes round the saree. The moon was 
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Bufficiont, without tho lamps, to light up the scene 
darweeshes who fonnod tho ring round the i^ree ^ 
various orders ; but the zikr which they performed v/ 
kind usual only among the order of the Beiyoomeoy< 
one act of this zikr the performers exclaimed, *' Yd ^ 
('' God I") ; and, at each exclamation, first bowe 
heads, crossing their hands at the same time befoi 
breasts : then raised their heads, and clapped theii 
together before their faces. The interior of the ri; 
crowded with persons sitting on the ground. The z 
continued as above described about half an hour. Ne: 
formed companies of five or six or more together ; I 
in the form of a large ring. The persons in these 
companies hold together, each (with the exception 
foremost in the group) placing his left arm behind tl 
of the one on his left side, and the hand upon t. 
shoulder of the latter : all facing' the spectators outs: 
ring. They exclaimed " Allah I" in an excessively dc 
hoarse voice ; * and at each exclamation took a st( 
time forwards, and the next time backwards; br 
advancing a little to liis left at every forward step, i 
the whole ring revolved, thougli very slowly. Each 
zikkeors held out his right hand to salute the sj)C 
outside the ring ; nioHt of whom, if near enough, g 
and HoiHctimes kissed, cacli extended hand as it came 
them. — Whenever a zikr is performed round the saree 
in the tents cease. 1 witnessed one other zikr this ni 
repetition of that of the preceding night in the Sook El-1 
There was nothing else to attract spectators or h 
except the recitcjrs of romances. — The festival term 
at the morning-call to prayer ; and all the zikrs, exce] 
in the Sook Kl-B(}kree, ceased a})Out three hours afte 
night. In the c<^urse of the following day, the kaim, 
tents, &c., were removed. 

' PcrformerH of zikrn of thiH kind have been called, by various tr 
" harking, or howling, derviHcu." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PERIODICAL PUBLIC FESTIVALS, &c. — Continued, 

It might seem uniiecessary to continue a detailed account of 
the periodical public festivals and other anniversaries cele- 
brated in Egypt, were it not that many of the customs 
^witnessed on these occasions are every year falling into 
disuse, and have never, hitherto, been fully and correctly 
described. 

During a period of fifteen nights and fourteen days in the 
Month of "Rabeea et-Tdnee " (the fourth month), the mosque 
of the Hasaneyn is the scene of a festival called " M oolid 
B-Hasaneyn," celebrated in honour of the birth of El-Hoseyn, 
whose head, as I have before mentioned, is said to be there 
buried. This Moolid is the most famous of all those cele- 
brated in Cairo, except that of the Prophet. The grand day 
of the Moolid El-Hasaneyn is always a Tuesday ; and the 
night which is properly called that of the Moolid is the one 
immediately ensuing, which is termed that of Wednesday : 
this is generally about five or six weeks after the Moolid 
en-Nebee, and concludes the festival. This present year (I 
Mn writing at the time of the festival which I here describe, 
in the year of the Flight 1250, a.d. 1834), the eve of the 21st 
of the month having been fixed upon as the night of the 
Moolid, the festival began on the eve of the 7th.^ On the 

* In the first edition, observing an inconsistency in my statements respecting 
the duration of this Moolid, I imagined that the error was in this passage ; but 
* have since discovered, from a MS. note, that it was not, and that I should 
«*ive written elsewhere (as I have now done) fifteen, instead of fourteen, nights. 
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two ovonings preceding the eve of the 7th, the mosque wm 
lighted with a few more lampH than is usual ; and this ifl 
cuHtomary in other years ; but these two nights are not 
distinguished like those which follow. 

On each of the fifteen great nights before mentioned, tlic 
mosque is illuminated with a great number of lamps, and 
many wax candles ; some of which latter are five or six fee< 
high, and very thick. This illumination is made, on the 
first night, by the n^zir (or warden) of the mosque, from tin 
funds of the mosque : on the second night, by the governoi 
of the metropolis (at present Ilaljeeb Efendee) : on the 
following nights by the Sheykhs of certain orders of dar- 
weeshes ; by some of the higher ofiicers of the mosque; and 
by wealthy individuals. On each of these nights, thoie 
shops at which eatables, sher>>et, &c., are sold, as well aa the 
coffee-shops, in the neigh>X)urhood of the mosque, and even 
many of those in other quarters, remain open until near 
morning ; and the streets in the vicinity of the mosqne aw 
thronged with persons lounging about, or listening to 
musicians, singers, and reciters of romances. The moaqnei* 
also generally crowded. Here wo find, in one part of the 
great portico, a company of persons sitting on the floor in 
two rows, facing each other, and reading, altogether, certaiB 
chapters of the Kur-dn. This is called a " makra." Some- 
times there are several grouj)8 thus employed. In another 
place we find a similar group reading, from a >XK)k called 
** Dcldil el-Kheyrdt," invocations of blessing on the Prophet, 
Again, in other plawis, we find a group of persons reciting 
particular forms of prayer ; and another, or others, perform- 
ing a zikr, or zikrs. Winding alnjut among these groiipi 
(whoHO devotional exercises are performed for the sake of 
El-IIoseyn), or sitting upon the matting, are those other 
visiters whom j)iety, or curiosity, or the love of amusement, 
brings to this venerated sanctuary. There is generally an 
assenildy of darweeshes or others in the saloon of the tomh 
(which is covered by the great dome, and is hence called the 
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"kubbeh,") reciting forms of prayer, &c. ; and the visiters 
usually enter the saloon, to perform the ceremonies of 
redtmg the Fdt*hah, and compassing the shrine ; but the 
most jfreqnented part is the great portico, where the zikrs, 
and most of the other ceremonies, are performed. 

Every night during this festival, we see " isharahs," or 

processions of darweeshes, of one or more sects, passing 

through the streets to the mosque of the Hasaneyn, preceded 

by two or more men with drums, and generally with 

hautboys, and sometimes with cymbals also ; accompanied 

by bearers of mesh'als ; and usually having one or more 

lanterns. They collect their party on their way, at their 

respective houses. Whenever they pass by the tomb of a 

saint, their music ceases for a short time, and they recite 

the Fdt'hah, or a form of blessing on the Prophet, similar 

to that preparatory to the zikr, which I have translated 

in my account of the Moolid of the Prophet. They do 

this without stopping. Arriving at the mosque, they 

©uter; some of them with candles; visit the shrine; and 

go away ; with the exception of their Sheykh and a few 

others, who sometimes remain in the kubbeh, and join in 

ledting prayers, &c. 

One of the nights which offer most attractions is that of 
the Friday (that is, preceding the Friday,) next before the 
night of the Moolid. It is the night of the sheykh El- 
Goharee, a person of wealth, who illuminates the mosque on 
tiiifi occasion with an unusual profusion of lights. On this 
night I went to the mosque about two hours after sunset. 
Wore any of the ceremonies had commenced. The nearer I 
approached the building, the more crowded did I find the 
streets. In one place were musicians: before a- large coffee- 
shop were two Greek dancing-boys, or " gink," elegant but 
effeminate in appearance, with flowing hair, performing to 
the accompaniment of mandolines played by two of their 
countrymen ; and a crowd of admiring Turks, with a few 
^'gyptians, surrounding them. They performed there also 
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the ovoning before ; and, I was told, became so impudent 
from the patronage they received as to make an open seizure 
of a basket of grapes in the street. 

On entering the mosque, I found it far more crowded than 
usual ; more so than on the preceding nights ; but the 
lights were scarcely more numerous than those sometimes 
seen in an English church ; and the chandeliers and lampi 
of the most common kind. A loud and confused din 
resounded through the great portico, and there was nothing 
as yet to be seen or heard, and indeed little afterwards, that 
seemed suited to a religious festival. A great number of 
Turks, and some persons of my own acquaintance, were 
among the visiters. I first sat down to rest with one of my 
friends, a bookseller, and several of his fellow-darweeahei, 
who were about to perform a zikr, at which he was to pre- 
side. I was treated by them with coffee, for which I had to 
pay by giving the munshids a piaster. Soon after they had 
begun their zikr, which was similar to the first which I 
have described in the account of the Moolid of the Prophet, 
I got up to visit the shrine, and to saunter about. Having 
paid my visit, I returned from the saloon of the tomb, in 
wliich was a large a8Som})ly of darwecshes reciting prayers, 
sitting in the form of a s([uare, as large as the saloon would 
admit, with the exception of that part which contained the 
shrine. On re-entering the great portico, I peiceived a great 
disturbance ; numbers of persons were pressing to one point, 
at a little distance from me, and I heard a man cr}4ng out, 
"Nasrunoe! Kufirl" ("Christian! Infidel !'> Concluding 
that one of the visiters had been discovered to be a Christian, 
I expected a great uproar ; Imt on asking one of the by- 
standers what had occurred, 1 was told that these words were 
only used as terms of insult by one Muslim to another who 
had given him some offence. An officer of the mosque came 
running from the ku))beh, with a staff in his hand, and soon 
restored order ; but whether he expelled both, or either, of 
the persons who occasioned the disturbance, I could not 
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liscover ; and I thought it prudent, in my case, to ask no 
urther questions. By the entrance of the kubbeh was a 
Mirty reading, in a very loud voice, and in concert, the 
)elMl, before mentioned. After standing for a few minutes 

hear them, though the confusion of their voices ren« 
lered it impossible for me to distinguish many words 
hat they uttered, I returned to the zikr which I had, first 
ttended. 

Shortly after, I heard the loud sounds of the tambourines 
f a party of 'Eesd-weeyeh darweeshes, whose performances 
ongtituted one of the chief attractions of the night, from th6 
ther end of the great portico. I immediately rose, and 
^ent thither. My friend the bookseller, quitting his zikr, 
ame after me, and imprudently called out to me, " Efendee ! 
ike care of your purse !" In a minute, I felt my trousers 
tilled, several times ; and afterwards I found a large hole in 
liem, apparently cut with some sharp instrument, by a 
erson in search of my pocket : for, when the mosque is 
fowded as it was on this occasion, it generally happens that 
)me thieves enter even this most sacred building.^ I had 
luiost despaired of getting near to the 'Eesaweeyeh, when 
y servant, whom I had taken thither to carry my Jshoes, 
lUed out to the persons around me, " Do you know whom 
)ii are pushing ?" and instantly I found a way made for me. 
> was then about three hours after sunset. 
Before I describe the performances of the 'Eesdweeyeh, I 
lould mention that they are a class of darweeshes of whom 
1, or almost all, are Maghrabees, or Arabs of Northern 
frica, to the west of Egypt. They derive their appellation 
om the name of their first Sheykh, Seedee Mohammad Ibn- 

* Thefts are also sometimes committed in this mosque on other occasions, as 
liend of mine lately experienced. — "I went there," said he, "to pray; and, 
1 was stooping over the brink of the ' meydaiih,' to perform the ablution, 
^ng placed my shoes beside me, and was saying, * I purpose to perform the 
?ine ordinance of the " wudoo," ' somebody behind me said to himself, ' I 
^Hwe to take away this nice pair of shoes.' On looking round, I found an 

1 worn-out pair of shoes put in the place of my own, which were new." 
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'Ecs^,* a Maf^hral)ee. Their porformancos are very extra- 
ordinary ; and one is particularly remarkable. I was very 
anxious that they should perform, this night, what 1 hew 
allude to ; and I was not disappointed ; though I wm told 
that they had not done it in Cairo for several years before. 
I found about twenty of these darweeshes, variouily 
dressed, sitting upon the floor, close together, in the form of 
a ring, next to the front-wall of the building. Each of then, 
except two, was beating a large "tdr" (or tambourioe), 
rather more than a foot in width, and differing from the 
common tdr in being without the tinkling pieces of metal 
which are attached to the hoop of the latter. One of the two 
persons mentioned as exceptions was beating a small t6x A 
the common kind ; and the other, a " bdz," or little kettle- 
drum. Before this ring of darweeshes, a space rather krger 
than that which they occupied was left by the crowd for 
other darweeshes of the same order ; and soon after the 
former had begun to beat their tambourines, the latter, wbo 
were six in number, commenced a strange kind of dance; 
sometimes exclaiming "AlldhI** and sometimes, "AlUh 
MowUria" ("Ood is our Lord"). There was no regularity 
in their dancing; but each seemed to be performing the 
antics of a madman ; now, moving his body up and down; 
the next moment, turning round ; then, using strange goeti- 
culations witli his arms ; next, jumping ; and sometimei, 
screaming : in short, if a stranger, observing them, were not 
told tliat thoy wore performing a religious exercise, suppowd 
to 1)0 the involuntary effect of enthusiastic excitement, be 
would certainly think that tliese dancing darweeshes werB 
merely striving to exa^l one another in playing the buffoon; 
and the manner in which they were clad would conduce to 
impress him with this idea. One of them wore a kaWn 

* " *E«Hi " iH th« name unod in the Kur-iin, and by itH followerH, for " Je«w5 
and iH not uncommon nmon)^ MuMlimH, an they acknowledge and highly veoer*^* 
the MeMhiah. The ChriMtiaDH that Mpeak Arabic more properly call oar Loi^ 
** VaHooa." 
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without sleeves and without a girdle ; and had nothing on 
his head, which had not been shaved for about a week : 
another had a white cotton skull-cap, but was naked from 
the head to the waist, wearing nothing on his body but a 
pair of loose drawers. These two darweeshes were the 
principal performers. The former of them, a dark, spare, 
middle-aged man, after having danced in his odd manner for 
^ few minutes, and gradually become more wild and extra- 
"VBgant in his actions, rushed towards the ring formed by his 
feethren who were beating the tars. In the middle of this 
ling was placed a small chafing-dish of tinned copper, full of 
red-hot charcoal. From this the darweesh just mentioned 
seized a piece of live charcoal, which he put into his mouth ; 
then he did the same with another, another, and another, 
imtil his mouth was full ; when he deliberately chewed these 
live coals, opening his mouth very wide every moment, to 
fihew its contents, which, after about three minutes, he 
•wallowed ; and all this he did without evincing the slightest 
symptom of pain ; appearing, during the operation and after 
it, even more lively than before. The other darweesh before 
alluded to, as half naked, displayed a remarkably fine and 
"vigorous form, and seemed to be in the prime of his age. 
After having danced not much longer than the former, his 
actions became so violent that one of his brethren held him ; 
hut he released himself from his grasp, and rushing towards 
the chafing-dish, took out one of the largest live coals, and 
ptit it into his mouth. He kept his mouth wide open for 
Jibout two minutes ; during which period, each time that he 
inhaled, the large coal appeared of almost a white heat ; 
tod when he exhaled, numerous sparks were blown out of 
his mouth. After this, he chewed and swallowed the coal, 
tod then resumed his dancing. When their performance 
^ lasted about half an hour, the darweeshes paused to rest. 
Before this pause, another party of the same sect had begun 
to perform, near the centre of the great portico. Of these I 
^ow became a spectator. They had arranged themselves in 
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tho same order as the former party. The ring composed by 
those who beat the tambourines consisted of about the same 
number as in the other company ; but the dancers here were 
about twelve: sometimes less. One of them, a tall man, 
dressed in a dark woollen gown, and with a bare shaven bead, 
took from the chafing-dish, which was handed to the danceii 
as though it had been a dish of cakes or sweetmeats, a laige 
piece of brilliantly hot coal ; placed it between his teetb,and 
kept it so for a short time ; then drew it upon his tongue; 
and, keeping his mouth wide open for, I think, more than two 
minutes, violently inhaled and exhaled, shewing the iniide 
of his mouth like a furnace, and breathing out sparks, as the 
former darweosh had done ; but with less appearance of ex- 
citement. Having chewed and swallowed the coal, he joined 
the ring of the tambourine-j)layers ; and sat almost close to 
my feet. I narrowly watched his countenance ; but could 
not HOC the least indication of his suffering any pain. After 
J had witnessed these extraordinary performances for about 
an lu^ur, botli parties of darweeslies stopped to rest ; and M 
tliore was nothing more to sec worthy of notice, I then 
quitted the irioHcjuc. ' 

S<jniotiiiioH, on tliis occasion, the *Eesdweeyeh eat glass m 
well as fire. One of them, the hagg Mohammad Es-Sclawee, 
a man of gigantic stature, wlio was lamp-lighter in the mosque 
of the HaHanoyn, and who died a few years ago, was one of 
tlio inost famous of the eaters of fire and glass, and celebrated 
for other jierformances. Often, when he appeared to Ijccodw 
highly excit(;d, it is said that he used to spring up to the long 
})ars, or rafters, of wood, which extend across the arches 
above the (;olunins of the mosque, and which are sixteen feet 
or more from the pavement; and w(mld nin along tbein« 
froiri one to another : then, with his finger, wetted in bi* 
month, he would strike his arm, and cause blood to flow ; an*" 
by the same means stanch the Idood. 

' TJic pc-rforinancdH of KichnrdHon, doHcrihcd in Evelyn*H Mf'tnoirn (pp. 'M^ 
8vo. udition), nppnar to have HurpnHHed those of the darwco«hc8 here mentioo* 
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The zikrs, during this festival, are continued all night. 
Many persons pass the night in the mosque, sleeping on the 
matting; and it often happens that thefts are committed 
there. On my return to my house after witnessing the per- 
formances of the 'Eesdweeyeh, I found no fewer than eight 
lice on my clothing. 

On the following night there was nothing that I observed 
at all entertaining, unless it were this, that my officious 
friend the bookseller, who again presided at a zikr, wishing 
to pass me off for a pious Muslim (or perhaps for the sake of 
doing a good work), without having obtained my previous 
permission, openly proposed to four fikees to perform a reci 
tation of the Kur-dn (I mean, of the whole book, a " khat- 
meh"), on my part, for the sake of seyyidna M-Hoseyn. As 
this is commonly done, on the occasions of this festival, by 
persons of the higher and middle orders, it would have 
excited suspicion if I had objected. It was therefore per- 
formed, in the afternoon and evening next following ; each 
fikee reciting a portion of the book, and then another relieving 
Hm : it occupied about nine hours. After it was finished, I 
"Was mentioned, by my assumed Oriental name, as the author 
of this pious work. The performers received a wax candle, 
some bread, and a piaster each. 

On Monday the mats were, removed, except a few, upon 
which groups of fikees, employed to recite the Kur-an, seated 
themselves. Vast numbers of persons resorted to the mosque 
this day, both men and women ; chiefly those who were 
desirous of obtaining a blessing by the visit, and disliked the 
still greater crowding and confusion of the following day, or 
day of the Moolid. In the ensuing evening, the streets in 
the neighbourhood of the mosque were densely crowded ; and, 
a little after sunset, it was very difficult in some parts to 
pass. Numerous lamps were hung in these streets, and many 
shops were open. 

This was also the night of the Moolid of the famous 

» That is, " our lord." 
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Sultdn " EH-Sdloh," of the house of Eiyoob, who is oo 

believed to have been a welee, and is said, by the i, 

to have worn a dilk, and to have earned his subsist 

making baskets, (fee., of palm-leaves ('" khoos "), 

drawing any money from the public treasury for 

private use. His tomb, which adjoins his mosque, 

Nahh^seen (or market of the sellers of copper wares 

of the main street of the city, not far from the mosqi 

Hasaneyn. This market was illuminated with man; 

Most of the shops were 0];>en ; and in each of th 

a group of three or four or more persons sitting "• 

master. The mosque and tomb of Es-Saleh ar 

neglected, and falling to decay, notwithstanding t 

veneration which the people of Cairo entertain 

I)rince. On my approaching the door of the torn 

surrounded by hemalees and sakk^s, soliciting me 

them to distribute the contents of an ibreek or a ki 

the sake of Es-Sdleh. I entered the building with n 

on (seeing that others did the same), but took them o 

threshold of the saloon of the tomb. This is a squ; 

surmounted by a dome. In the centre is an oblonj 

ment, over the grave, surrounded by a wooden raili 

the head of this railed enclosure (or maksoorah^ i 

large wax candles; and at tlie foot, three; all of wl 

encased in plaster, and resemljle round-topped stone 

They are coloured with broad, horizontal, red stri] 

the alternate courses of stone in the exterior walls 

mos(j[ues in Cairo. There j)robably were, origina] 

same numljcr at the foot as there are at the head 

maksoorah ; for there is a space which seems to ha 

occupied by one at the foot. These candles, it is sai 

sent as a present, by a Vop^;, or })y a Frank King, to E 

who, being a welee, discovered, without inspecting! 

that they were filled with gunpowder, and ordere 

to be thus encased in plaster: or, according to 

account, they were sent as a present for the tomb, son 
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after the death of Es-S^eh, and he appeared to the guardian 
of hie tomb in a dream, and informed him of the gunpowder- 
plot. The saloon of the tomb I found scantily lighted, and 
having a very ancient and neglected appearance. The pave- 
ment was uncovered. On my entering, two servants of the 
mosque took me to the foot of the maksoorah, and one of 
them dictated to me the Fdt'hah, and the form of prayer 
which I have mentioned in my account of the ceremonies 
of the day of 'Ashoora ; the other responding " Ameen " 
(" Amen ") : the former then desired me to recite the Fdt'hah, 
"with them, a second time, and gave me five of the little balls 
of bread from the tomb of the seyyid El-Bedawee. They 
received, for this, half a piaster. Another servant opened 
the door of the maksoorah for me to enter : an honour which 
required that I should give him also a trifling present. 

From the tomb of Es-Saleh I proceeded to the mosque of 
the Hasaneyn, through streets crowded to excess (though 
this was not the great night), and generally well lighted. 
There was but little difference between the scenes which the 
streets and the mosque of the Hasaneyn presented : amon 
the crowds in the mosque I saw numbers of children ; and 
8ome of them were playing, running after each other, and 
shouting. There were numerous groups of fikees reciting 
the Kur-dn ; and one small ring of darweeshes, in the centre 
of the great portico, performing a zikr. I forced my way 
^th difficulty into the kubbeh, and performed the circuit 
foimd the shrine. Here was a very numerous party reciting 
tlieKur-dn. After quitting the mosque, I spent about an 
hour and a half in a street, listening to a Shd'er. 

On the following day, the last and chief day of the festival, 
^e mosque of the Hasaneyn and its neighbourhood were 
much more thronged than on the days previous; and in 
every sook, and before every wekdleh, and even before the 
doors of most private houses of the middle and higher 
^^es of Muslims throughout the city, lamps were hung, 
^ be lighted in the ensuing night, the night of the Moolid.- 

VOL. II. 
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The number of beggars in the streets this day, implorbg 
alms for the sake of " seyyidna-l-Hoseyn," was surprifing: 
Hitting for about an hour in the afternoon at a shop in the 
main street, I was (|uite wearied with saying, ** God help 
thee I" " God sustain thee !" <fec. Almost all the inhabitanti 
of the metro j)oliH seemed to be in the streets ; and almoit 
all the I'urks residing here appeared to be congregated ifl 
the neighbourhfwd of the Ilasaneyn. This was the gnffld 
day for visiting the shrine of El-IIosejm : it is believed thit 
the I'rophet is present tliere all this day and the ewuing 
night, witn(jssing his followers* pious visits to his grandioiL 
Yet most of the great people prefer going on the preceding 
<lay, or on any of the days of the festival but the Iwrt, on 
account of the exc(;ssive crowding on this day : I, howerer, 
went on tliis occasi<m for the very reason that deterred then. 
I entfjred th(j kubbeh a little before sunset, and was surpriied 
to find a way made for me to advance easily to the shriiA 
A wjrvant of the mosque placed me before the door of the 
maksoorah ; dictated to me the same recitals as on the day 
of ^AnhoorvL ; and gave mo a handful of the bread of the 
Moyyid FH-Bedawee ; consisting of fourteen of the little IjftU* 
into whi(!}i it is formed. I'»ut no sooner was thi» done 
tlian I was winoiy/Aid till I was almost breathless by ap* 
plicantsfor pr(;w3nts. The man who had dictate<l thcprayef 
U) me asked me for his present (a piaster) : another said, 
•' I have recited the chapter of Yd-Seen for thee, Aghi: 
a third, "O Kfcndet}, I am a servant of the makHoorah: 
lur^st of tlu3 others were common Ixjggars. I saw now that 
the Turks iiad good reason to prefer another day. The 
more importunatcj of those to whom nothing wa« dne 
iollowed me througli the crowd in the mosque, and into the 
street : for I ha<l given away all that I had in my iKKiket, 
and more than was custcjmary. I was invit^wl to seatmy' 
hM on the mastjibah of a shop oi)posite the mowjue, ^ 
deliver myself from their jostling. In the mosque I i*^ 
liotiiing to remark but crowding and confusion, and uvfut^ 
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of beggars ; men, women, and children. In the evening the 
mosque was still crowded to excess ; and no ceremonies 
were performed there but visiting the shrine, recitations 
of the Eur-dn, and two or three zikrs. The streets were 
then more crowded than ever, till long after midnight ; and 
the illuminations gave them a very gay appearance. The 
ftJhargeeyeh (or jewellers' bdzdr) was illuminated with a 
great profusion of chandeliers, and curtained over. The 
mikl^nelis of the larger mosques were also illuminated. 
Many shops were open besides those at which eatables, 
ooffee, and sherbet, were sold ; and in some of them were 
seated fikees (two or more together) reciting khatmehs (or 
the whole of the Kur-dn). There were Shd'ers, Mohaddits, 
Musicians, and Singers, in various places, as on the former 
nights. 

In about the middle of " Kegeb " ^ (the seventh month) is 
celebrated the Moolid of the " seyyideh Zeyneb/* the daughter 
of the Imdm 'Alee, and grand- daughter of the Prophet; 
always on the eve of a Wednesday. The festival generally 
commences two weeks before : the principal day is the last, 
or Tuesday. The scene of the festivities is the neighbour- 
hood of the mosque in which the seyyideh is commonly be- 
lieved to be buried; a gaudily-ornamented, but not very 
landsome building, in the south-western quarter of the 
metropolis.* The supposed tomb, over which is an oblong 
monument, covered with embroidered silk, and surrounded 
ty a bronze screen, with a wooden canopy, similar to those 
of El-Hoseyn, is in a small but lofty apartment of the 
Bosque, crowned by a dome. Into this apartment, on the 
cocasion of the Moolid, visiters are admitted, to pray and 
perform their circuits round the monument. I have just 
l^cen to visit it, on the last or great day of the festival. In 

* About this time, the Turkish pilgrims, on their way to Mekkeh, hegin to 
*frive in Egypt. 

* This mosque was commenced shortly before the invasion of Egypt by tlie 
'fench, and completed soon after they had quitted the country. 
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a 8trcet near the mosque I saw several Reciters of Aboo-2 

Ilawces, KureydAtee.s, and Dancers, and a few swings 

wliirligigs. In the mos(ino, the prayer usual on such 

sions, after the P^dt'hah, was dictated to me ; and I reo< 

two (if tlie little halls of the bread of the scyyid El-Bccb 

Tho door of the sacred enclosure was open ; but I liad 

told that only women were allowed to enter, it Wn 

garded in the same light as a hareem : so I contented n 

with making the circifit ; which, owing to the crowdi 

th(5 visiters, and there lieing but a very narrow 

Ixjtween three sides of the bronze enclosure and the 

of the apartment, was rather difficult to accom])lish. 

M])(ictable-looking woman, in a state which rendered it i 

dangerous for her to Ixj present in such a crowded 

c;ried out to irie to make room for her with a coar 

of language common to Arab females.' Many persons 

begged me to employ thoiri to recite a chapter of the Ij 

for the seyyideh ; urging the j)roposal with the pra; 

" God give thee thy d(;Hire !"* for the visiters to tlie toi 

(MJiiotaphs of saints gi^norally have some special petit 

offer. Inhere was a grouj) of blind paupers sitting 

iioor, and soliciting alms. The mats were removed tli; 

out the moH^iiie, and only idle loungers were to h 

tliore. On going out, 1 was importuned by a nuiii 

liemal(5es and sakkas to give them money to disi 

water for the sake of ** the daugliter of the Imam." 

(nistoniary to give a few faddahs to (mo or more m 

r»f the maksoorah ; and to a flkee, to recite a chaj)te 

alwo to the beggars in the niOH(ine ; and to one of the h( 

or sakkas. The chief ciiremonicjs performed in the ) 

in the evenings were zikrs. Pkch evening of tlie f 

(larweeshes of one or more orders rejiaired thither. 

The night or eve of the twenty-seven tli of Iicge 
anniversary of the " Leyl(;t el-Meariig,*' or the night 

" M.i t«;zukk'iU!«!Mh y.i KCMjdoo : hatuee melyiin." 
^ " AUuh yuballi|;liak iiiakHoodak." 
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Prophet's miractdous ascension to heaven '} in commemora- 
tion of wldch a festival is celebrated in a part of the northern 
suburb of Cairo, outside the gate called Bdb El-'Adawee. 
For three days before, the Sheykh El-Bekree entertains 
numerous persons in a house belonging to him in this 
quarter; and zikrs are performed there in his house. In 
addition to the amusement afforded in the streets by Hdwees, 
Beciters of Aboo-Zeyd, &c., as on similar festivals, the ptiblic 
witness on this occasion that extraordinary performance 
called the " Doseh," which I have described in my account 
of the Moolid en-Nebee. This is performed in a short, but 
Hither wide street of the suburb above mentioned, in front 
of the mosque of a saint called Et-Tashtooshee, on the 
twenty-sixth day of the month, which is the last and 
cJdef day of the festival. I have just been one of its 
spectators. The day being Friday, the Sheykh of the 
Saadeeyeh (the only person who is believed to be able 
to perform this reputed miracle) had to fulfil his usual 
duty of praying and preaching in the mosque of the 
Hasaneyn, at noon. From that mosque he rode in pro- 
cession to the scene of the Doseh, preceded by a long 
train of his darweeshes, with their banners, and some 
with the little drums which they often use. I was at thi« 
spot a little after midday, and took my place on a mastabah 
which extends along the foot of the front of the mosque 
of£t-Tashtooshee. 

• • • 

While sitting here, and amusing myself with observing 

file crowds attracted by the same curiosity that brought me 

hither, a reputed saint, who, a few days ago, begged of me a 

few piasters to feed some fakeers on this occasion, passed by, 

and, seeing me, came and sat down by my side. To pass 

away the time during which we had to wait before the 

Doseh, he related to me a tale connected with the cause of 

* He pretended to have been transported from Mekkeh to Jerusalem, to hav.* 
scended from Jerusalem to Heaven, there to have held converse with God, 
od to bare returned to Mekkeh, in one night. 
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the fe8tivitic8 of thiB day. A certain Sultan,' lie said, had 
openly ridiculed the story of the Meardg, asserting it to be 
iniposHible that the Prophet could have got out of bii 
lied by night, have been carried from Mekkeh to Jenualem 
by the beast Burdk, have ascended thence with the angel to 
the Seventh Ilea von, and returned to Jerusalem and Mekkdi, 
and found his l>ed htitl warm. He was plapng at cheiB one 
day with liis Wezeer, when the saint P]t-Tashtooshee came 
in to him, and asked to 1x3 allowed to play with him: 
making this condition, that the Sultdn, if overcome, shooU 
do what the saint should order. The proposal was accepted. 
The Sultan lost the game, and was ordered by the saint to 
plunge in a tank of water. He did so; and found hinuelf 
in a magnificent palace, and converted into a woman of grett 
l)eauty, with long hair, and every female attraction. He, or 
now she, was married to the son of a king ; gave birth to 
three children, successively ; and then returned to the tank, 
and, emerging from it, informed the Wezeer of what hii 
liai)p(;ned to him. The saint reminding him, now, of hii 
iii(;redulity on the subject of the Meardg, he declared hii 
belief in the miracle, and became an orthodox Muglim* 
II once, the festival of the Mear^g is always celebrated in 
the neiglibourhfX)d of the mosque in which Et-Tashtoo«hee 
is bnricid, and his Moolid is celebrated at the same time. 

Not long after the above tale was finished, an hour and a 
quarter after midday, the procession of the Sheykh e»- 
Saadoeyeh arrived. The foremost persons, chiefly his own 
darweeshes, apparently considerably more than a hundred 
('but i found it impossible to count them), were laid down in 
the street, as close as possible together, in the same manner 
jiK at the Moolid en-Nobee. They incessantly repeated tha 
word ** Allah !" A number of darweeshes, most with their 
shoes off, ran over them ; several beating their little drmnaJ 
Hoino carrying the black flags of the order of the Kiffec* 

■ TluH tnlo applioK to iho Khalcefeh Kl-H4kim. I have heard it reUtcd 
witli wniui trifiing difrereucet<. 
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the parent order of the Saadees); and two carrying a 
sMeesh " * (a pole about twenty feet in length, like a large 
ag staff, the chief banner of the Saadeeyeh, with a largo 
)nical ornament of brass on the top) : then came the 
beykh, on the same gray horse that he rode at the Moolid 
i-Nebee : he was dressed in a light-blue pelisse, lined with 
mine, and wore a black, or almost black, mukleh ; which 
a large, formal turban, peculiar to persons of religious and 
amed professions. He rode over the prostrate men, 
nmbling all the while : two persons led his horse ; and 
ley, also, trod upon the prostrate men ; sometimes on the 
gs, and on the heads. Once the horse pranced and cur- 
)ted, and nearly trod upon several heads : he passed over 
le men with a high and hard pace. The Sheykh entered 
ie house of the Sheykh El-Bekree, before mentioned, 
Ijoining the mosque. None of the men who were ridden 
^er appeared to be hurt, and many got up laughing ; but 
» appeared to be " melboos," or overcome by excitement, 
id, though he did not put his hand to his back, as if 
jured by the tread of the horse, seemed near fainting ; and 
ars rolled down his face : it is possible, however, that this 
an was hurt by the horse, and that he endeavoured to 
nceal the cause. 

After the Doseh, my friend the saint insisted on my 
ming to his house, which was near by, with three fikees. 
e conducted us to a small upper room, furnished with an 
d carpet and cushions. Here the three fikees sat down 
ith me, and recited the Fdt'hah together, in a very loud 
>ice. Then one of them chanted about half of the second 
lapter of the Kur-dn, very musically : another finished it. 
^ host afterwards brought a stool, and placed upon it a 
*ywith three large dishes of "'eysh bi-lahm." This is 
^ced meat, fried with butter, and seasoned with some 
iheeneh (or sesame from which oil has been pressed), 
iiiegar, and chopped onions ; then put upon cakes of 

* Properly, "galeesh," or "jileesh." 
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leavened dough, and baked. To this meal I sat down, 
with the three fikces, our host waiting upon us. A fonrih 
fikee came in, and joined us at dinner. After we had 
eaten, the fikces recited the Fdt'hah for the host, and 
then for myself, and went away. 1 soon after followed 
their example. 

On the Leylot el-Meardg, between two and three honn 
after sunset, the Sheykh El-Bekree returns in proceasioii, 
preceded by numerous persons bearing mesh'als, and by » 
number of darwceshes, to his house in the Ezbekeeydi 
During this night, the mdd'nehs of the larger mosques an 
illuminated. 

On the first or second Wednesday in "Shaaban" (tke 
eighth month J, generally on the former day, unless that 1» 
the first or second day of the month, the celebration of tha 
Moolid of the " Imum Esh-Shdfe'ee " conunences. It ends on 
tlio eve of the Thursday in the next week. The great 
cemetery callo<l the KarAfeh, in the desert tract on the sontfc 
of th(5 metropolis, where the Imdm is buried, and the 
southern part of the town, are the scenes of the festivitiea. 
Ah this Imdm was the founder of the sect to which most of 
tlio people f)f Cairo Ixjlong, his Moolid attracts many visiten. 
The festivitios are similar t<^ those of other great Moolidi. 
On tlio Saturday before the last or chief day, the ceremony 
of the Dosoh \h performed. On the last day, Wednesday, 
the visiters are most numerous ; and during the ensuing 
night, zikrs, (fee, are performed in the sepulchral mosque rf 
the Imum. Above the dome of this mosque, upon its point 
is fixed a metfil boat, in which there used to be placed, on 
tlio occasion of the Moolid, an ardebb for about five bushela) 
of wheat, and a camel-load of water, for the birds. The boat 
is Haid to turn sometimes when there is no wind to move it, 
and, according to the position which it takes, to foretoken 
various (ivents, good and evil ; such as plenty or scarcity, 
the death of some great man, <fec. 

Several other Moolids follow that of the Imam ; hut those 
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Already desoribed are the most famous, and the ceremonies of 
all are nearly the same 

"The Night of the Middle of Shaabdn," or " Leylet en- 
linsf min Shaabdn," which is the night of the fifteenth 
(that is preceding the fifteenth day) of that month, is held in 
great reverence by the Muslims, as the period when the fate 
of every living man is confirmed for the ensuing year. The 
Sidr (or lote-tree) of Paradise, which is more commonly 
called Shegeret el-Muntaha (or the Tree of the Extremity) 
probably for several reasons, but chiefly (as is generally 
wipposed) because it is said to be at the extremity,^ or on 
the most elevated spot, in Paradise, is believed to have as 
aany leaves as there are living human beings in the world ; 
ttd the leaves are said to be inscribed with the names of all 
ihose beings ; each leaf bearing the name of one person, and 
iose of his father and mother. The tree, we are taught, is 
haken on the night above mentioned, a little after sunset ; 
md when a person is destined to die in the ensuing year, 
tisleaf, upon which his name is written, falls on this occa- 
ion: if he be to die very soon, his leaf is almost wholly 
nthered, a very small portion only remaining green : if he 
» to die later in the year, a larger portion remains green : 
^cording to the time he has yet to live, so is the proportion 
►f the part of the leaf yet green. This, therefore, is a very 
twfdl night to the serious and considerate Muslims, who. 
«oordingly, observe it with solemnity and earnest prayer. 
^ particular form of prayer is used on the occasion, imme- 
diately after the ordinary evening-prayers which are said 
•oon after sunset. Those who are able recite it without 
^ing prompted to do so, and generally in a mosque : others 
•ssemble in the mosques for this purpose, and hire a fikee to 
*8ifit them ; and many fikees, therefore, resort to the 
mosques to pei'form this office. Each fikee officiates for a 

* In the Commentary of the Gelaleyn, " Sidrat el-Muntahi," or " the Lote- 
^ of the Extremity " (Kur-dn, ch. liii. v. 14), is interpreted as signifying 
^e Lote-tree beyond which neither angels nor others can pass." 
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grouj) of iHjrHOiiB. lie first recites the " Soorat Yi-Seen" (« 
.'^fith chaptiir of the Kur-dn) ; and then, raising his hsndi 
}>efore hiM face, aH in the ordinary supplications, and the other 
worshi pliers doing the same, he recites the "do's" (ot 
prayer;, rejicating one, two, three, or more words, which the 
others then repeat after him. The prayer is as fioUowi:— 
"() God, O thou Gracious, and who art not an object of 
grace, thou Lord of Dignity and Honour, and of Bcd©* 
ficenee and Favour, there is no deity but Thou, the Support 
of tliose who seek to Thee for refuge, and the Helper of 
those who lia ve recourse to Thee for help, and the Trost of 
those who fear. God, if Thou liavo recorded me in thy \ 
alKxle, ujKin the * Original of the Book,' * miserable, or 
unfortunate, or scanted in my sustenance, cancel, God, of 
tliy goodness, my misery, and misfortune, and scantj 
allowance of Hustenance, and confirm me in thy abode, Qpoi 
tlie Original of the Book, as happy, and provided fbr/aol 
diracUal U) grx^d : for Thou hast said (and thy saying v 
true; in thy Book revealed by tlie tongue of thy conunil- 
sioned Proi)liet, * God will cancel what He pleaseth, and 
(jfjnfiria ; and with Him is the Original of the liook." 
my God, hy the very great revelation [which is made] ob 
the niglit of the middle of the month of Hhaab^n tha ' 
honoured, * in which every determined decree is dispensed" 
and confiruKjd, remove from me whatever afiiiction I know, 
and wliat J know not, and what Thou best knowest; fiir 
Thou art the Mumt Miglity, the most Bountiful. And ble«, 
(jod, our lord Mohammad, the Illiterate* Prophet, and hit 

* TIhj Vviw.YM'A Tablrjt, ou wliicli are Kaid to lie writtea the origioal of tbi 
Kur-4ii, aud all (UhVh (IticrueK, Ik havn comoiouly uud<;rHt(HKl ; but I am ioforiBii 
that th« "Original" (or, literally, the "Mother") "of the Book" U Ood*i ' 
kuowled((e, or pi'eHcienee. 

' Kur-an, <*li. xiii. v. 39. 

3 Kur-liii, <:h. xliv. v. '.\. — Hy Koine jierKODH thene wordu are suppoced t» 
apply to tlie Nij^ht of el-Kadr, which will hereafter l>e meutioued. 

^ Mohaininad gloried in hiH illiteracy, m a proof of hiit beiu{|; iuspired: tt 
hfid the Haine ellect ui>ou \m followerw a» the wordv of our Saviour bad upot 
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Family and Companions, and save them." — After having 
repeated this prayer, the worshippers offer up any private 
Application. 

The night on which " Eamaddn " (the month of abstinence, 
tke ninth month of the year,) is expected to commence is 
oafled " Leylet er-Koo-yeh," or the Night of the Observation 
[of the new moon]. In the afternoon, or earlier, during the 
preceding day, several persons are sent a few miles into the 
deaert, where the air is particularly clear, in order to obtain 
a sight of the new moon : for the fast commences on the 
next day after the new moon has been seen, or, if the moon 
oiimot be seen in consequence of a cloudy sky, at the expira- 
turn of thirty days from the commencement of the preceding 
month. The evidence of one Muslim, that he has seen the 
Dew moon, is sufficient for the proclaiming of the fast. In 
the evening of the day above mentioned, the Mohtesib, the 
Bheykhs of several trades (millers, bakers, slaughtermen, 
KlleirB of meat, oil-men, and fruiterers), with several other 
members of each of these trades, parties of musicians, and a 
oomher of fakeers, headed and interrupted by companies of 
mldiers, go in procession from the Citadel to the Court of the 
Kidee, and there await the return of one of the persons who 
bave been sent to make the observation, or the testimony of 
toy other Muslim who has seen the new moon. The streets 
tlirough which they pass are lined with spectators. There 
Med to be, in this procession, several led horses, handsomely 
X^Murisoned ; but of late, military display, of a poor order, 
iu, for the most part, taken the place of civil and religious 
ttmp. The procession of the night of the Roo-yeh is now 
hiefly composed of Nizdm infantry. Each company of 
ddiers is preceded and followed by bearers of mesh'als, to 
ght them on their return ; and followed by the Sheykh, 



9 Jews, who remarked, *^ How knoweth this man letters, having never 
med ?" John vii. 15, But the epithet here rendered (agreeably with the 
leral opinion of the Maslims) " Illiterate ** should more properly be rendered 
fentile," as Dr. Sprenger has observed in his Life of Mohammad. 
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and a few other mombors, of Bome trade, with several fekeen, 
shouting, as they pass along, **0 ! Blessing! Blessing I BleM 
ye the I'rophet f (hi him be peace I" * After every two of 
throe coini)anies, there is generally an interval of many 
minutes. Tlie Mohtesib and his attendants close the pnh 
cession. When information that the moon has been wen 
has arrived at the K^lee^s court, the soldiers and othen 
assembled there divide themselves into several parties, OM j 
of which returns to the Citadel; the others perambulata 
different quarters of the town, nhouting, " ( ) followers of the 
best of the Creation ! * Fasting I Fasting !" • - When the J 
moon has not been seen on this night, the people are la- 
formed by tlie cry of " To-morrow is of the month of ShaaMa. 
No fasting ! No fasting I" * — The people generally pan • 
great })art of this night Cwhen the fast has been proclaimrf 
us commencing on the morrow^ in eating and drinking and 
smoking, and seem as merry as they tisually do when r^ 
leaHod from tlie misery of the day's fast. The moaquei,!! 
on tlicj following nights, are illuminated within ; and lamp! 
arc liung at their entrances, and upon the galleries of the 
mud'ncjlis. 

In J^amaddn, iuHtead of seeing, as at other times, many of 
t}i(3 j)assengerH in the stnots with the ])ipe in the hand, iw 
now see tliom empty-handed, until near stinset, or carrying 
a stick or can(;, or a string of })oads ; but s^jme of the 
(JliristiaiiH now are not afraid, as thc^y used to 1)6, of smoking 
in tlicir Hhops in the sight of the fasting Muslims. The 
streets, in the morning, have a dull appearance, many of | 
the h]io})s being sliut ; Imt in the afternoon, they are aa 
mucli (jrowded as usual, and all the shops are open. Tha 
Muslims during the day-time, while fasting, are, generally 
speaking, very morose : in tlie night, after breakfast, they 

» *M)! KH-Salahl EH-Salah ! Salloo *alft-n-Neb«o ! *alcyhi-»-Hi>lam !" 

* "Tli(! Ixjsi oft lift ('nmtion " h an appellation of the Proj>hct. 

* " Va iiniinata kh«;yri-l-anam ! Siyfiin I Siy.jm !" 

* "(;hjul:\ niin Hhahri Shaahin. Vitar I Fitar I" 
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ate uimsnally affable and cheerful. It is the general fashion 
of the principal Turks in Cairo, and a custom of many 
others, to repair to the mosque of the Hasaneyn in the 
afternoon during Eamaddn, to pray and lounge ; and on 
these occasions, a number of Turkish tradesmen (called 
Tohafgeeyeh) expose for sale, in the court of the meydaah 
(or tank for ablution), a variety of articles of taste and 
hxnry suited to the wants of their countrymen. It is 
common, in this month, to see tradesmen in their shops 
leaiting the Kur-an or prayers, or distributing bread to the 
poor. Towards evening, and for some time after sunset, the 
leggars are more than usually importunate and clamoroTis ; 
•nd at these times, the coffee-shops are much frequented by 
penons of the lower orders, many of whom prefer to break 
tteir &8t with a cup of coffee and a pipe. There are few 
■mong the poor who do not keep the fast ; but many persons 
i^the higher and middle classes break it in secret. 

In general, during Ramadan, in the houses of persons of 
the higher and middle classes, the stool of the supper-tray 
il placed, in the apartment in which the master of the house 
leceives his visiters, a few minutes before sunset. A 
jipanned tray is put upon it ; and on this are placed several 
dishes^ or large saucers, containing different kinds of dry 
fruits (which are called "nukl"); such as hazel-nuts 
(generally toasted), raisins, shelled walnuts, dried dates, 
iried figs, shelled almonds, sugared nuts, &c., and kahk, or 
nreet cakes. With these are also placed several kiillehs (or 
j^iaaa cups) of sherbet of sugar and water ; usually one or 
Jwo cups more than there are persons in the house to partake 
f the beverage, in case of visiters coming unexpectedly ; 
od often a little fresh cheese and a cake of bread are added. 
le pipes are also made ready ; and it is usual to provide, 
I houses where numerous visiters are likely to call, several 
)mnion reed pipes. Immediately after the call to evening 
luyer, which is chanted four minutes after sunset, the 
aster and such of his family or friends as happen to be 
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with him drink each a glass of sherbet : they then iii 
say the evening-prayers ; and, this done, eat a few nut 
and smoke their pipes. After this slight refreshment 
sit down to a plentiful meal of flesh-meat and other 
which they term their breakfast ("fatoor";. B 
finished this meal, they say the night-prayers,* and c 
additional prayers of Kamaddn, called ^* et-tardweeh 
smoke again before they pray. The tardweeh p 
consist of twenty rek'ahs ; and are repeated betwee 
'esh^ prayers and the witr. Very few persons say 
prayers, except in the mosqne, where they have an Im 
take the lead ; and they do little more than confbm 
his motions. The smaller mosques are closed, in Han 
soon after the tardweeh prayers : the larger remain 
until the period of the last meal (which is callc 
" sahoor "), or until the " imsAk," which is the period 
the fast must be recommenced. They are ilium 
within and at their entrances, as long as they remain 
and the mdd'nehs are illuminated during the whole 
night. The time during which the Muslim is alloi^ 
eat (commencing, as already stated, at sunset,) variei 
11 hours 55 minutes to 7 hours 46 minuti^s (in the la 
of Cairo), according as the night is long or short ; the 
being always twenty minutes before the period of the yn 
daybreak. Consequently, the time during which he kee 
every day is from 12 hours 5 minutes to 16 hours 14 mi 
The Muslims, during Ramaddn, generally take 
breakfast at home ; after which, they sometimes sjki 
hour or two in the house of a friend. Many of the 
chiefly those of the lower orders, in the evening, ' 
coffee-shop, either merely for the sake of society, or tc 
to one of the reciters of romances, or musicians, who 
tain the company at many of the coffee-shops everj 
of this month. Numerous passengers are seen in the 
during the greater part of the night, and most of tb 

» ** §alat eU'euhfe." 
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at wHch sherbet and eatables are sold remain open. Night 
is thus turned into day ; and particularly by the wealthy, 
most of whom sleep during a great part of the day. It is 
the custom of some of the *Ulam& of Cairo to have a zikr 
performed in their houses every night during this month ; 
and some other persons, also, occasionally invite their friends, 
and entertain them with a zikr or a khatmeh. 

Every night during Kamaddn, criers, called ** Musahhirs," 
go about, first to recite a complimentary cry before the 
house of each Muslim who is able to reward them, and at a 
later hour to announce the period of the " sahoor," or last 
meal.* There is one of these criers to each **khutt," or 
fflnall district, of Cairo. He begins his rounds about two 
lours, or a little more, after sunset (that is, shortly after the 
lught-prayers have been said) ; holding, with his left hand, 
a small drum, called " bdz," or "tablat el-musahhir,"' and, 
in his right hand, a small stick or strap, with which he 
teats it ; and is accompanied by a boy carrying two " kan- 
deels " (or small glass lamps) in a frame made of palm-sticks. 
They stop before the house of every Muslim, except the 
poor; and on each occasion of their doing this, the musahhir 
Ijeats his little drum to the following measure, three times : 




■- — F- 



after which he, chants, "He prospereth who saith ' There is 
no deity but God :' " then he beats his drum in the same 
manner as before, and adds, " ' Mohammad, the Guide, is the 
ipostle of God.' " Then again beating his drum he generally 
X)ntinues, " The most happy of nights to thee, O such a 
Bie " (naming the master of the house). Having previously 
nquired the names of the inmates of each house, he greets 
ach person, except women, in the same manner ; mentioning 

* It is from this latter oflSce that the crier is called " Musahhir." 

* Described in the chapter on music. 
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every brother, eon, and young unmarried daughter ol 
master : f-aying, in the last case, " The most happy of ni 
to the chief lady among brides,* such a one." After 
greeting he beats his drum ; and after having greeted 
man (or men), adds, " May God accept from him [or t 
his [or their] prayers and fasting and good works." 
concludes by saying, "God preserve you, O ye gene 
every year I"— At the houses of the great (as also some 
in other cases), after commencing as above (" He prosp 
who saith * There is no deity but God : Mohammad 
Guide, is the Apostle of God * "), he generally rejieats « 
chant, in unmeasured rhyme ; in which he first coi 
God to pardon his sins, and blesses the Prophet, and 
proceeds to relate the story of the ** meardg " (or th( 
phet's miraculous ascension to heaven), and other si 
stories of miracles ; beating his drum after every few "V 
or, rather, after every rhyme. A house of moumin 
musahhir passes by. He generally receives, at the ha 
a person of the middle orders, two, three, or four jnast^ 
the " 'eed ' which follows liamaddn : some persons giv 
a trifle every night. 

If my reader be at all impressed by what has l)een 
related, of the office of the musahhir, as illustratin 
character of the Muslims, he will be more struck by 
here follows.— At many housos of the middle classes in < 
tlie woTiieii often put a small coin (of five faddahs, oi 
that sum to a piaster, or more,) into a piece of pajie 
throw it out of a window to the musahhir ; having fii 
fire to the paper, that he may see where it falls : he 
sometimes by their desire, and sometimes of his own a 
recites the Fdt'hali, and relates to them a short tale, 
measured rhyme, for their amusement ; as, for instan< 
story of two " darrahs " — the quarrels of two wome 
are wives of the same man. Some of the tales whi 
relates on these occasions are of a grossly indecent n 

' Young ladicH in Kgypt are often called ** bridfts." 
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yet they are liHtened to by females in houses of good 
te. How incongruous are such sequels ! What incon- 
Qcy of character do they evince ! 

iring this month, those calls from the mdd'nehs which 
;ermed " the Oola " and " the Ebed " are discontinued, 
in their stead, two other calls are chanted. The period 
B iSrst of these, which is termed the " Abrar " (from the 
word of note occurring in it), is between an hour and a 
md half an hour before midnight, according as the night 
ig or short. It consists of the following verses of the 
b.* " But the just shall drink of a cup [of wine] mixed 
[the water of J Kafoor ; a fountain from which the ser- 
i of God shall drink : they shall convey the same by 
lels [whithersoever they please]. [These] did fulfil 
vow, and dread the day, the evil whereof will disperse 
far abroad ; and give food unto the poor and the 
n and the bondsman for his sake, [saying,] We feed 
)r God's sake only : we desire no recompense from you, 
ny thanks." — The second call is termed the " Selam " 
lutation) ; and is a series of invocations of blessings on 
•rophet, similar to those recited before the Friday- 
rs, but not always the same. This is generally chanted 
half an hour after midnight. The morning addn from 
dd'nehs is chanted much earlier than usual, as a wam- 
3 the Muslims to take their last meal, the " sahoor ;" 
iter, in the longest night, about two hours and a half, 
a the short nights, about one hour and a half, before 
isdk. Another addn is also made from the dikkehs in 
reat mosques about twenty minutes before the imsdk, 
inal warning to any who may have neglected to eat ; 
t the period of the imsdk, in these mosques, the mee- 
^who makes known the hours of prayer, &c.), or some 
person, calls out " Irfa'oo !" that is, " Remove ye " 
bod, &c.]. — About an hour and a half before the imsdk, 
isahhir goes his rounds to rouse or remind the people 

Sfth and fonr following verses of the Soorat el-Insin, or 76th chapter. 
II. ^ 
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to eat at those houses where he has been ordered to ( 
knocking and calling until he is answered ; and the pc 
of each quarter does the same at each house in his qua 
Some persons eat but little for their fatoor, and make 
Hahoor the principal meal : others do the reverse ; or i 
both meals alike. Most persons sleep about half the ni{ 

Some few pious persons spend the last ten days and ni 
of Eamaddn in the mosque of the Hasanejn or that ol 
Soyyidoh Zeyneb. One of those nights, generally supj 
to be the 27th of the month * (that is, the night preoe 
the 27th day), is called " Lcylet ol-Kadr" (the Nigl 
Power, or of the Divine decree). On this night, the Ki 
is said to have been sent down to Mohammad. It is affi: 
to be " bettor than a thousand months ;" ' and the angeL 
believed to descend, and to be occupied in conveying blea 
to the faithful from the commencement of it until dayh 
Moreover, the gates of heaven being then opened, praj 
held to be certain of success. Salt water, it is said, sndc 
becomes sweet on this night; and hence, some dc 
])cr8onH, not knowing which of the last ten night 
Iiamaddii is the Loylet el-Kadr, observe all those nighta 
great solemnity, and keep before them a vessel of salt vi 
which they occasionally taste, to try if it become 8we< 
that they may be certain of the night. I find, hov 
that a tradition of tlie Prophet fixes it to be one of tb 
nights ; the 2 1st, 23rd, 25th, 27th, or 29th. 

On the first three days of " Showwdl " (the tenth m 
the next after KamadAn,) is celebrated the minor of the 
grand festivals which are ordained, by the religion o 
Muslims, to be observed with general rejoicing, 
(jommonly called "el-'Eed es-Sugheiyir ;'' but more pro] 
'' el-'Ked es-^agheer.'" The expiration of the fast of Itau 

* Not the niglit KUpposed hy Sale, which is that between the 23 
24th days. See one of his notes on the 97th chapter of the Kur-&n. 

* Kur-in, ibid. 

* h in also called ** *Eed el-Fitr " (or the Festival of the Breaking 
VmI); and, by the Turks, "Kamazin hayrXm." 
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u the occasion of this festival. Soon after sunrise on the 
first day, the people hisiving all dressed in new, or in their 
l)est, clothes, the men assemble in the mosques, and perform 
the prayers of two rek'ahs, a sunneh ordinance of the 'eed : 
ifter which, the Ehateeb delivers an exhortation. Friends, 
Bieetmg in the mosque, or in the street, or in each other's 
11911868, congratulate and embrace and kiss each other. They 
generally visit each other for this purpose. Some, even of 
tiie lower classes, dress themselves entirely in a new suit of 
olothes ; and almost every one wears something new, if it be 
«nly a pair of shoes. The servant is presented with at least 
one new article of clothing by the master, and receives a few 
pasterB from each of his master's friends, if they visit the 
hmse; or even goes to those friends, to congratulate them, 
•nd receives his present : if he have served a former master, 
h also visits him, and is in Hke manner rewarded for his 
inmble; and sometimes he brings a present of a dish of 
**kahk" (or sweet cakes), and obtains, in return, money 
•f twice the value, or more. On the days of this 'eed, most 
•f the people of Cairo eat " feseekh " (or salted fish), and 
**kahk8," "fateerehs" (or thin, folded pancakes), and 
**ihiireykB " (a kind of bunn). Some families also prepare a 
ii«h called " mumezzezeh," consisting of stewed meat, with 
onums, and a quantity of treacle, vinegar, and coarse flour ; 
•nd the master usually procures dried fruits (^" nukl "), such 
Wnnts, raisins, <fec., for his family. Most of the shops in the 
ttatropolis are closed, except those at which eatables and 
Aerbet are sold ; but the streets present a gay appearance, 
fean the crowds of passengers in their holiday-clothes. 

On one or more days of this festival, some or all of the 
members of most families, but chiefly the women, visit tho 
iombs.of their relatives. This they also do on the occasion 
f the other grand festival, of which an account will be 
iven hereafter. The visiters, or their servants, carry palm- 
ranches, and sometimes sweet basil (" reehdn "), to lay upon 
le tomb which they go to visit. The palm-branch is broken 
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)iitr> goveral piocoH, and those, or tho loaves only, are plaoel 
on tho tomb. NumorouH groiipH of women are soon on tboe 
occaHionH, bearing ])alm-]>ranches, on their way to the oeme- 
torioH in tlio noighb()urhoo<l of the metropolis. They aw 
a1fK> jm^vidod, according to thoir cironmstanceH, with kaUOi 
Hhureyks, fatoorohH, broad, datoH, or some other kind of food, 
to distribute to tho poor who resort to the burial-gronndion 
tliOHo days. Soniotim(?s tents are j)itchod for thoin : the t«t 
surrounds tho tomb which is tho olrjoct of tho visit.* Tta 
visitors recite tho F4t'hah, or, if they can afford it, emploj 
a person to recite first tho Scjorat Yd-Soon, or a larger portioi 
of tho Kur-dn. Often a kliatmoh for recital of the whderf 
fcho Kur-dn^ is y)orformod at tho tomb, or in the house, bjT 
several fikcos. Tho men generally return immediately iflff 
those rites liavo boon porforiiKjd, and the fragments or leanf 
of tho palm-branch laid on tho tomb : the women nsnalljgo 
to tho tc^mb early in tho morning, and do not return untO 
tho afternoon : some of them (but these are not gcnenllf 
<.'stooinod women of correct conduct), if they have a tent, pMi 
tlio night in it, and remain until tho end of the festival or 
until tho afternoon of tho following Friday : so t(X) do tba 
women of a family possessed of a private, enclosed Imrial- 
ground, with a hou^o within it; for there are manyaocb 
oncl(jsuros, and not a few with houses for the accommodatioii 
of tho females, in tho midst of tho jmblic cemeteries of Caiw* 
Intrigu(;s are said to be not uncommon with the femaleawbo 
spend the night in tents among the t^nnbs. The great cem^ 
tijry of JJdb cn-Nasr, in tho desert tract immediately on th* 
noi til of tho metropolis, presents a remarkable scene on the 
two 'eods. In a j)art next the city-gate from which tb 
burial -ground takes its name, many swings and whirligi? 
are erected, and several largo tents, in some of ^H^ 

' Tilt; Hfilutation of \h;hc.(i Hhould bo pronounctMl on (>nterin(( the btiri«»' 
'ground and on arriving nt the tomh, in thu munner dcxcrilHid inC'lmpterX^" 
my account of vinits to tho tomU and ccnotaphfi of saints. In the forowr^ 
it i.H gouoral ; and in the latter, imrticular. 
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dancers, reciters of Aboo-Zeyd, and other performers, amuse 
» dense crowd of spectators ; and throughout the burial- 
ground are seen numerous tents for the reception of the 
visiters of the tombs. 

About two or three days after the 'eed above described, 
the "Kisweh," or covering of the Kaabeh, which is sent 
tnnually with the great caravan of pilgrims, is conveyed in 
procession from the Citadel of the metropolis, where it is 
manxi&ctured at the Sultdn's expense, to the mosque of the 
Hasaneyn, to be sewed together, and lined, preparatively to 
the approaching pilgrimage. It is of a coarse, black brocade, 
covered with inscriptions ^ of passages from the Kur-dn, &c., 
which are interwoven with silk of the same colour ; and 
having a broad band across each side, ornamented with simi- 
lar inscriptions worked in gold.' The following account of 
the procession of the Kisweh I write on my return from 
witnessing it, on the 6th of Showwdl 1249 (or 15th of 
February, 1834). 

I took my seat, soon after sunrise, in the shop of the 
B&b^*s booksellers, in the main street of the city, nearly 
opposite the entrance to the bdzdr called Khdn El-Khaleelee. 

* this was denied hj several of my Muslim friends, before whom I casually 
*«itioned it ; but, by producing a piece of the Kisweh, I proved the truth of 
>>78SKrtion. I state this to shew that a writer may often be charged with 
•Wuaitting an error on authority which any person would consider perfectly 
•*Tincing. 

' The Kaabeh is a building in the centre of the Temple of Mekkeh, most 
oi^y respected by the Muslims. It is nearly in the form of a cube. Its 
■'tight is somewhat more than thirty feet ; and each side is about the same, or 
> little more, in width. It is not exactly rectangular, nor exactly equilateral. 
The black covering, after having remained upon it nearly a year, is taken off 
<* the 25th of Zu-1-Kaadeh, cut up, and sold to the pilgrims ; and the building 
^ left without a covering for the space of fifteen days: on the 10th of Zu-1- 
fl^geh, the first day of the Great Festival, the new Kisweh is put on. The 
feterior is also hung with a covering, which is renewed each time that a new 
^t4tt ascends the Turkish throne. It is necessary to renew the outer covering 
•▼err year, in consequence of its exposure to the rain, &c. As the use of stuft's 
tttirely composed of silk is prohibited, the Kisweh of the Kaabeh is lined with 
^toQ to render it allowable. 
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Thifl and almost every shop in the street were crowded with 
persons attracted by the desire of witnessing the proce«gioiii 
old and young ; for the Egyptians of every class and rank 
and ago take great pleasure in viewing public spectacles; but 
tlie streets were not so much thronged as they usually are on 
the occasions of the processions of the Mahmal. About two 
hours after sunrise, the four portions which form each one 
side of the " Kiswoh " were borne past the spot where I 
had taken my post ; each of the four pieces placed on an 
ass, with the ropes by which they were to be attached. 
The asses wore not ornamented in any way, nor neetly 
caparinoned ; and their conductors were common fell^ in 
the usual blue shirt. I'here was then an interval of abort 
three quarters of an hour, and nothing to relieve the dulnea 
of this long pause but the passing of a few darweeshes, and 
two buffoons, who stopped occasionally before a shop where 
they saw any well-dressed persons sitting, and, for the Bake 
of obtaining a present of about five faddahs (or a little mort 
than a f^irthing), engaged in a sham quarrel, abused each 
other in loud and gross words, and violently slapped each 
other on the face. 

After this interval came about twenty ill-dressed men, 
bearing on their shoulders a long frame of wood, npon 
which was extended one quarter of the '* Hezdm ** (that it. 
the belt or Ijand above mentioned). The liezdm is in four 
pieces, whicli, when sewed together to the Kiswoh, form one 
continuous band, so as to surround the Kaabeh entirely, »* 
about two-thirds of its height. It is of the same kind of 
black brocade as tlio Kisweh itself. The inscriptions ingoH 
are well worked in largo and beautiful characters: each 
(juarter is surrounded by a border of gold ; and at each end, 
where the upjjcr and lower borders unite, is ornamented in 
tasteful manner, witli green and red silk, sowed on, and 
oni])roidered with gold. One or other of the bearers fre- 
(jucntly went aside to ask for a present from some respectably- 
dressed spectator. There was an interval of about a quarter 
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Df an hour after the first quarter of the Hezam passed by : 
the other three portions were then borne along, one imme- 
diately after another, in the same manner. Then there was 
another interval, of about half an hour ; after which there 
came several tall camels, slightly stained with the red dye of 
thehenn^, and having high, ornamented saddles, such as I 
have described in my account of the return of the Mahmal : 
Tipon each of these were one or two boys or girls ; and upon 
Bome were cats. These were followed by a company of 
Baltageeyeh (or Pioneers), a very good military band (the 
instniments of various kinds, but mostly trumpets, and all 
European), and the BAsha's guard, a regiment of infantry, of 
picked young men, in uniforms of a dark bluish-brown, with 
new red shoes, and with stockings. 

The " Burko' " (or Veil),^ which is the curtain that is hung 
before the door of the Kaabeh, was next bome along, stretched 
Upon a high, flattish frame of wood, fixed on the back of a 
fine camel. It was of black brocade, embroidered in the 
Mune manner as the Hezdm, with inscriptions from the 
^vi'&D. in letters of gold, but more richly and more highly 
)rnamented, and was lined with green silk. The face of the 
Bnrko' was extended on the right side of the frame, and the 
Sreen silk lining on the left. It was followed by numerous 
Jompanies of darweeshes, with their banners, among which 
^ere several shdleeshes (such as I have described in my 
UJconnt of the Doseh at the festival of the Meardg), the 
manners of the principal orders of darweeshes. Many of them 
X)re flags, inscribed with the profession of the faith (" There 
« no deity but God : Mohammad is God's Apostle "), or with 
sv^ords from the Kur-an, and the names of God, the Prophet, 
ind the founders of their orders. Several Kadiree darweeshes 
bore nets, of various colours, each extended upon a frame- 
Work of hoops upon a pole : these were fishermen. Some of 

* This is often called, by the vulgar, " the veil of sitna Fat'meh ;" because 
it is said that Fatimeh Shegeret ed-Durr, the wife of the SuUmii Es-Saleh, was 
t^e first person who sent a veil of this kind to cover the door of the Kaabeh. 
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the darwocnhos were employed in repeating, as in a oomnoD 
zikr, the name and epithets of God. Two men, armed with 
swords and shields, engaged each other in a mook oombai 
One other, mounted on a hort»e, was fantastically dresfled in 
sheep-skins, and wore a high skin cap, and a grotesque falie 
})eard, composed of short pieces of cord or twist, apparentlj 
of wool, with mustaches formed of two long brown featken: 
he occasionally pretended to write ** fetwis " (or judicial 
decisions), upon scraps of paper given to him by spectatoiii 
with a piece of stick, which he feigned to charge with a wlh 
stitute for ink by applying it to his horse as though it we» 
intended for a goad. But the most remarkable group in thii 
part of the procession consisted of several darweeshes of the 
sect of the Kifa'eos, culled Owldd-*Ilwdn, each of whom bow 
in his hand an iron spike, about a foot in length, with a biD 
of the same metal at the thick end, having a number of flnall 
and short chains attached to it. Several of these darweedMik 
in appearance, thrust the spike with violence into their eya, 
and withdrew it, without shewing any mark of injury: it 
Hoemod to enter to the depth of about an inch. This trick 
was very well performed. Five faddahs, or even a pipefid rf 
t(>})ac(;o, socined to be considiircd a sufficient recompenM to 
the religiouH juggler for this display of his pretended 
mira(mlouH power. The spectators near me seemed to enter* 
tain no suHpicion of any fraud in this singidar performance; 
and I was rei)roached by one who sat by me, a man of very 
superior information, for expressing my opinion that itwii 
a very clever piece of deception. Most of the darweeshei in 
the procession were Kifa'eos : their sheykh, on horsebftcls. 
followed them. 

Next came the " Mahmal," which I have described in my 
account of its return to CJairo. It is added to the i)rooeflrion 
of the KiHweli for the sake of increasing the show : the grand 
j)roceHHlon of the Maliinal previous to the departure of the 
great caravan of jnlgriiris takes place between two and three 
weeks after. Another black covering, of an oblong for"^' 
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mbtoidered in like manner with gold, to be placed over the 
iakam Ibr^eem, in the temple of Mekkeh, was borne after 
he Mahmal. Behind this rode a Turkish military officer, 
tolding, upon an embroidered kerchief, a small case, or bag, 
if green silk, embroidered with gold, the receptacle of the 
cey of the Kaabeh. Then followed the last person in the 
JTOoession : this was the half-naked sheykh described in my 
KXJOtuit of the return of the Mahmal, who constantly follows 
iuB sacred object, and accompanies the caravan to and from 
Kekkeh, mounted on a camel, and incessantly rolling his 
lead.^ 

In the latter part of Showwdl, not always on the same day 
•f the month, but generally on or about the twenty-third, 
he principal officers and escort of the great caravan of 
flgrims pass, from the Citadel, through the metropolis, 
ti grand procession, followed by the Mahmal. The proces- 
ion is called that of the Mahmal. The various persons who 
ike part in it, most of whom proceed with the caravan to 
[ekkeh, collect in the Kar^ Meyddn and the Kumeyleh (two 
irge open tracts) below the Citadel, and there take their 
laoes in the prescribed order. As this procession is con- 
Qcted with less pomp in almost every successive year, 

shall describe it as I first witnessed it, during my first 
isit to Egypt. The streets through which it passed were 
ned with spectators ; some, seated on the mastabahs of the 
hops (which were all closed), and others, standing on the 
Tound below. I obtained a good place at a shop in the 
vain street, through which it passed towards the gate called 
Ub en-Nasr. 

First, a cannon was drawn along, about three hours after 
Unrise : it was a small field-piece, to be used for the purpose 

* I went to the mosque of the Hasaneyn a few days after, to examine the 
^Uweh and the other objects . above described, that I might be able to make 
Dy account of them more accurate and complete. I was permitted to handle 
own all at my leisure ; and gave a small present for this privilege, and for a 
^^perfluous piece of the Kisweh, for which I asked, a span in length, and 
liearly the same in breadth. 
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of firing signals for tho departure of the caravan after eadi 
halt. Then followed two companies of irregnlar Ttukiih 
cavalry (Deloes and Tnfekjees), about five hundred men, 
most shabbily clad, and having altogether the appeansoe 
of banditti. Next, after an interval of about half an hoor, 
came several men mounted on camels, and each beating 
a pair of the large, copper, kettle-drums, called nakkinlifl,' 
attached to the fore part of the saddle. Other camels, witk 
large, stuffed saddles, of the same kind as those described is 
my account of the return of the Mahmal, without riden, 
followed those above mentioned, lliese camels were aD 
slightly tinged of a dingy orange-red with henn&. Some of 
them had a number of fresh, green palm-branches fixed op* 
right upon the saddles, like enormous plumes ; others wen 
decorated with small flags, in the same manner as those 
above alluded to : several had a large bell hung on each side: 
some, again, bore water-skins ; and one was laden with tho 
" khazneh," a square case, covered with red cloth, containing 
tho treasure for defraying those expenses of the pilgrimage 
which fall upon the government. The baggage of the Emeff 
el-Hdgg (or (/hief of the Pilgrims; then followed, borne bf 
camels. With his furniture and provisions, <fec., was con- 
voyed the new " Kisweh." After this, there was another 
interval. 

The next persons in the procession were several darweeehei, 
moving their heads from side to side, and repeating the nan* 
of God. With these were numerous camel -drivers, sakki* 
swecperH, and others; some of them crying "'Arafiit!* 
O God !" » and " God ! God 1 [May the journey be] with 
safety !" * Then, again, followed several camels ; some, with 
palm-branches, and others, with large bells, as before de- 
scribed. Next, the takht'rawdn (or litter) of the Emeer 

■ The»« are dcHcribed in the chapter on miiHic. - 

* *' 'Arafat " i» the name of the mountain which i» one of the priaflp 
ohjoctH of pilj^rimago. 

* "'Arafat! ya-llah !" * "Allah! Allah! Bi-»H9elameh !" 
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l-Hdgg, covered with red cloth, was borne along by two 
sunels ; the foremost of which had a saddle decorated with 
number of small flags. Some Arabs, and the " Deleel el- 
Ugg" (or Guide of the Caravan), followed it; and next 
une several camels, and groups of darweeshes and others, as 
efore. Then followed about fifty members of the Bdsh^'s 
ousehold, well dressed and mounted ; a number of other 
fficers, with silver-headed sticks, and guns ; the chief of the 
►eleea, with his officers ; and another body of members of 
16 household, mounted like the first, but persons of an 
iferior order. These were followed by several other officers 
' the court, on foot, dressed in kaftdns of cloth of gold, 
ext came two swordsmen, naked to the waist, and each 
iving a small, round shield : they frequently stopped, and 
igaged each other in sport, and occasionally received re- 
tineration from some of the spectators. These preceded 
company of darweeshes, camel-drivers, and others ; and the 
louts before mentioned were repeated. 
After a short interval, the sounds of drums and fifes were 
iard ; and • a considerable body of the Nizdm, or regular 
oops, marched by. Next followed the " Wdlee " (or chief 
agistrate of police), with several of his officers : then, the 
tendants of the " Emeer el-Hdgg," the " Emeer " himself, 
jee kdtibs (or clerks), a troop of Maghrabee horsemen, and 
ree " Muballighs " of the Mountain, in white 'abdyehs (or 
ooUen cloaks), interwoven with gold. The office of the 
Bt is to repeat certain words of the Khateeb (or preacher) 
I Mount 'Arafat. Then again there intervened numerous 
'oups of camel-drivers, sweepers, sakkas, and others ; many 
' them shouting as those before. In the midst of these 
•de the " Imdms " of the four orthodox sects ; one to each 
<3t. Several companies of darweeshes, of diflferent orders, 
•Uowed next, with the tall banners and flags of the kind 
mentioned in my account of the procession of the Kisweh ; 
le Kddireeyeh having also, in addition to their poles with 
arioufi-coloured nets, long palm-sticks, as fishing-rods. 
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Kettle drums, hautboys, and other instruments, at the 
of each of these companies, produced a harsh music, 
were followed by members of various trades; each 
headed by their Sheykh. 

Next came several camels ; and then, the " Mah 
Many of the people in the streets pressed violently to^ 
it, to touch it with their hands, which, having done so, 
kissed ; and many of the women who witnessed the spe 
from the latticed windows of the houses let down 
shawls or head-veils, in order to touch with them the i 
object. Immediately Ijehind the Mahmal was the 
person whom I have described as following it on its i 
to Cairo, and in the procession of the Kisweh ; the half-: 
sheykh, seated on a camel, and rolling his head. 

Ju former years, the Mahmal used to be conveyed, o: 
occasion, with much more pomp, particularly in the tii 
the Memlooks, who attended it clad in their richest di 
displaying their most splendid arms and armour, ai 
every way, vying with each other in magnificence. It 
generally to \)0 preceded by a group of Saadeeyoh darwe 
devouring live serpents. 

'i'lio Mahmal, the })aggago of the Emoer, <fec., gen 
remain two or throe or more days in the plain of the Ha 
on the north of the metropolis ; then pnxjced to the 1 
ol-Hdgg (or l^ake of the Pilgrims;, about eleven miles 
the city, and remain there two days. This latter ha 
place is the general rendezvous of the pilgrims, 
caravan usually departs thence on the twenty-seven 
8howwdl. The journey to Mokkeh occupies thirty- 
days. The route lies over rocky and sandy deserts, 
very few verdant spots. To diminish the hardships ( 
journey, the caravan travels slowly, and mostly by i 
starting about two hours before sunset, and halting the 
morning a little after sunrise. The litters most gent 
used by the pilgrims I have described in the account < 
return of the carava'n. Most of the Turkish pilgrinu 
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many others, prefer going by way of El-Kuseyr or Es-Suweys^ 
and the Red Sea ; and set out from Cairo generally between 
two and three months before the great caravan. 

On the tenth of " Zu-1-Heggeh " (the last month of the 
year) commences the Great Festival, " El-'Eed el-Kebeer,"' 
which, like the former *eed, lasts three days, or four, and is 
observed with nearly the same customs. Every person puts 
on Ids best clothes or a new suit ; but it is more common to 
put on new clothes on the minor 'eed. Prayers are performed 
in the mosques on the first day, soon after sunrise, as on the 
other festival ; and the same customs of visiting and con- 
gratulation, and giving presents (though generally of smaller 
roms) to servants and others, are observed by most persons. 
Ihe sacrifice that is performed on the first day, which is the 
i&y of the pilgrims' sacrifice, has been mentioned in the 
third chapter of this work. It is a duty observed by most 
persons who can easily afford to do it. For several previous 
days, numerous flocks of sheep, and many buffaloes, are 
driven into the metropolis, to be sold for sacrifice. Another 
custom observed on this festival, that of visiting the tombs, 
I have also before had occasion to describe, in the account of 
the ceremonies of the former 'eed. In inost respects, what is 
called the Minor Festival is generally observed with more 
Rejoicing than that which is termed the Great Festival. On 
Bus latter 'eed, most persons who have the means to do so 
prepare a dish called " fetteh," composed of boiled mutton, 
!>r other meat (the meat of the victim), cut into small pieces, 
placed upon broken bread, upon which is poured the broth of 
the meat, and some vinegar flavoured with a little garlic 
fried in a small quantity of melted butter, and then sprinkled 
3ver with a little pepper. 

* Thus is properly pronounced the name of the town which we commonly 
Jail Suez. 

* It is also called "'Eed el-Kurban" (or the Festival of the Sacrifice), and 
by the Turks, " Kurban Beyrain." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PERIODICAL PUBLIC FKSTiVAT^, Sso,--- Continued. 

It id romarka]>lc that the MualimB of Egypt observe certaifl 
cuBtomH of a religious or 8U|)erHtitiouB nature at particnltf 
perio<lH of the religious aliuanac of the Copts ; and ereOf 
according to the same system, calculate the times of oertiin 
changes of the weather. Thus they calculate the period rf 
the " Khamdseen," when hot southerly winds are of freqneni 
occurrence, to commence on the day immediately following 
the Coptic festival of Etister Sunday, and to terminate on tb0 
Day of Pentecost Tor Whitsunday^ ; an interval of forty-nine 
days.' 

The Wednesday next hefore this j)eriod is called " Arbi'i 
Eiyoob," or .lob's Wednesday. Many i)ersons, on thi« day, 
wash thcniscdves with cold water, and rub themselveH with 

nS 

the (jHMipiiig i)lant called " laarAa Eiyoob," or ** ghubcyii 
(inula Arabica, and inula undulata), on acc(mnt of a tradition 

' I h(tli('v<; tli.'it tl)is iNtritxI htui Wcii called by all Kuro|>ean writ«n *1^ 
havf} nx^ntioiKMl it, o.xi'o.]>i niywlf, " Kl-Khuin«««n," or by the Mine ter» 
diir<M'('ntly «'Xpn'K«<5<l, xij^iiifyin}; the Fi/ti/ ; i. f. thf. Fifty dnyn ; but It walwi/i 
t<irin(i(l by thi; Arab« '* (^l-Kiiain&MC'cn," which Mif^uifieit the Fiftuftt ^^^i * 
yful^iiv jffuntl of Khnumatni. In lik<; inanucr, the ArabN call the ctivrta^fV^^ 
|»eri(xl of tin; Jewish caleudar by u term exactly af^reeiug with "el-KbuB** 
Keen ;" namely *'el-KhaniHeen4t ;" only its iuHt diy beiuj; termed "el-Khain***' 
See iJe Sacy'« MJhrentomathie Arabe/ 2nd ed., vol. i., j>. 98 of the Arabic t«it, 
and pp. 2'I2 and .TJO of biri tranHlatic»n and noteit. Thin eminent fcboliTi 
however, appears to have had no authority but that of Kuroifoauii for the BiB** 
of the abov<*-uientione<l jM-riod of the Cojitic calendar; for he ha* followed tb< 
vtravellerh, and writti'n it " KhamNin." 
' i)om\iun\\) pronounced ** ghubbeyrfc." 
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liich relates that Job did so to obtain restoration to health, 
his and other customs about to be mentioned were peculiar 
► the Copts ; but are now observed by many Muslims in the 
)wns, and by more in the villages. The other customs just 
fluded to are. that of eating eggs, dyed externally red or 
ellow or blue, or some other colour, on the next day 
rimrsday) ; and, on the Friday (Good Friday), a dish of 
lialtah, composed of kishk,* with fool ndbit," lentils, rice, 
nions, &c. On the Saturday, also, it is a common custom of 
len and women to adorn their eyes with kohl. This day is 
ailed " Sebt en-Noor " (Saturday of the Light) ; because a 
ght, said to be miraculous, appears during the festival then 
alebrated in the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
A cnstom termed " Shemm en-Neseem " (or the Smelling 
Pthe Zephyr) is observed on the first day of the Khamdseen. 
arly in the morning of this day, many persons, especially 
omen, break an onion, and smell it ; and in the course of 
le forenoon, many of the citizens of Cairo ride or walk a 
ttle way into the country, or go in boats, generally north- 
ards, to take the air, or, as they term it, smell the air, which 
I that day they believe to have a wonderfully beneficial 
Tect. The greater number dine in the country, or on the 
ver. This year (1834), they were treated with a violent 
)t wind, accompanied by clouds of dust, instead of the 
sseem ; but considerable numbers, notwithstanding, went 
it to " smell " it. — The 'Ulama have their " shemm en- 
Meem " at a fixed period of the solar year ; the first three 

* " Eishk " (as the word is commonly pronounced, but properly " keshk,") 
prepared from wheat, first moistened, then dried, trodden in a vessel to 
parate the husks, and coarsely ground with a hand-mill : the meal is mixed 
ith milk, and about six hours afterwards is spooned out upon a little straw 
l>ran, and then left for two or three days to dry. When required for use 
is either soaked or pounded, and put into a sieve, over a vessel ; and then 
►iling water is poured on it. What remains in the sieve is thrown away : 
hat passes through is generally poured into a saucepan of boiled meat or 
H over the fire. Some leaves of white beet, fried in butter, are usually 
Wed to each plate of it. 
Beans soaked in water until they begin to sprout, and then boiled. 
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days of tlio Bpring-quartor, corrcBponding with the Pewian 
** Now-roz," called by the AraT)fl " Norooz." 

The 11 i gilt of the 17th of Juno, which corroBponds with the 
11th of tlie (yoptic month of Ba-oonch, is called "I^let 
en-Nuktah " Tor tlie Night of the Drop), as it is believed that 
a miracnIonH drop then falls into the Nile, and causes it to 
rise. Astrologerfi calculate the precise moment when the 
** drop " is to fall ; which is always in the course of the 
night above inentioned. Many of the inhabitants of Cairo 
and itH ncig}i}>ourhood, and of other parts of Egypt, spend 
this night on the banks of the Nile ; some, in houses of their 
friends ; others, in tlie open air. Many also, and especially 
the woTfKjn, oliserve a singular custom on the Leylet en- 
Nuktah ; y)lacing, upon the terrace of the house, after simict, 
as many lumj)H of dough as there are inmates in the haiue,a 
lump for each person, who puts his, or her, mark upon it: at 
daybreak, on the following morning, they look at each of 
these lumps ; and if they find it cracked, they infer that the 
life of tlie person for whom it was placed will be long, or not 
terminate that year ; but if they find it not cracked, they 
infer the reverses. Some say that this is also done to discover 
wh(jther the Nile will rise high in the ensuing seawn. 
Another absurd custom is observed on the fourth following 
night, ** Leylet es-Saratan," when the sun enters the sign of 
Cancer: it is the writing a charm to exterminate, or drife 
away, l^ugs. This charm consists of the following wordi 
from thf; Kur-dn,' written in separate letters — "*Hastthoo 
not considered those who left their habitations, and they 
were thousands, f(jr fear of death? and God said unto them. 
Die : die; : die.' " I'he last word of the text is thus written 
thre(3 times. The above charm, it is said, should bo written 
on three j)i(;ces of j)aper, which am to l>e hung upon the 
walls of the room which is to be cleared of the bugs; one 
uj)on each wall, exc(;pt that at the end where is the entrance, 
or that in which is the entrance. 

' Ohaji. ii. ver. 244. 
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The Nile, as I have mentioned in the Introduction to this 
^ork, begins to rise about, or soon after, the period of the 
tummer solstice. From, or about, the 27th of the Coptic 
ttonth Ba-ooneh (3rd of July) its rise is daily proclaimed in 
he streets of the metropolis. There are several criers to 
erfonn this office ; each for a particular district of the town, 
lie Crier of the Nile (" Munadee en-Noel ") generally goes 
bout his district early in the morning, but sometimes later ; 
seompanied by a boy. On the day immediately preceding 
iat on which he commences his daily anounceme^t of the 
i«e of the Nile, he proclaims, " God hath been propitious 
► the lands. The day of good news. To-morrow, the 
mooncement, with good fortune." — The daily announcement 
as follows : 

Munddee. "Mohammad is the Prophet of guidance." 
oy. " The Mahmals journey to him." * M, " The guide : 
wwe be on him." B. " He will prosper who blesseth him." 
lie Munddee and boy then continue, or sometimes they omit 
.6 preceding form, and begin thus :] Jlf. " Thou whose 
►vemment is excellent!" B, "My Lord, I have none 
wide Thee." [Affcer this, they proceed, in many cases, 
iTis:] M. "The treasuries of the Bountiful are fall." 
. " And at the gate there is no scarcity." M. " I extol the 
nrfection of Him who spread out the earth." B. " And 
ith given running rivers." M, " Through Whom the 
dds become green." B. " After death He causeth them to 
ve." M, " God hath given abundance, and increased [the 
ver] and watered the high lands." B. "And the moun- 
dns and the sands and the fields." M, " Alternator of 
le day and night !" B. " My Lord, there is none beside 
hee." JIf. "0 Guide of the wandering! O God!" 
'. "Guide me to the path of prosperity." [They then 
>ixtinue, or, sometimes omitting all that here precedes, 
eminence as follows :] M. " Amiable ! O Living ! O Self- 
Ubfiisting I" B. " O Great in power ! O Almighty !" M. " O 

* That is, to his tomb. 
VOL. II. ^ 
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Aider ! regard me with favour." B, " Bonntiftil, withdraw 
not thy protection." M, "God preserve to me my xnaiter 
[or my master the " emeer "J such a one [naming the maiter 
of the house ], and the good people of his house. Bonnrifnl! 
() Ood!" B. "Ay, please God." M. "God give them • 
ha])py morning, from Himself; and increase their prosperity, 
from IliniHolf." B. " Ay, please God." M. " God prwerre 
to me my master \&c,] such a one [naming again the master 
i)f the house] ; and increase to him the favours of God. 
Bountiful ! O God !" B. " Ay, please God." [Then brother!, 
sons, and unmarried daughters, if there be any, howerir 
young, are mentioned in the same manner, as foUowiO 
M. " God preserve to me my master [Ac] such a one, fof a 
h)ng ])criod. Ikmntiful ! God !" B. " Ay, please God." 
M, " God ])reserve to me my mistress, the chief lady among 
brides, sucli a one, for a long period. O Bountiful! Godf 
B. " Ay, ])kwise God." M. " May He abundantly bless tbaa 
with his jKjrfect abundance ; and pour abundantly the Nik 
nvvr tbo country. Bountiful ! God !" B. " Ay, pleaie 
(UhV* M. "Five [or six, Ac, digits] to-day; andtheLoid 
is iKmntifnl." B. " Bless ye Mohamma<l." — These lastwordi 
an* Hdd(Ml in tlic fo^ir lest the rising of the river should 1* 
aff(Krt(Ml l>y a nialirious wish, or evil eye, which is suppoicd 
to 1k' rcndtTod ineffectual if the malicious j>erson bless tb 
Prophet' 

Sonu'tinu^K, the pcK^qde of a house l)efore which th« 
Mun«l<leo niaki'H liiH cry give him daily a ])iece of bread: thM 
is a eonniion cuKtoni among the middle orders; but most 
piTHons givo him nothing until the day before the opening 
of the Canal of Cairo. Very little reliance is to be 
I)lac!ed u]M>n the announ(H.'ment which he makes of theheigi^' 
which the river has attjiiniHl, for he is generally uninformed 
or uiiKinfonned 1)V the ]K'rHon8 whose duty it is to aoqm»in» 
him n])on thiH subject ; but the jKsojile mostly listen with 
interest to his ]>roelaniatit>n. He and his boy rejieat thJ* 

' He wuuld Ik* };uil1y of a kin if htr did not do this wht^n du»ir«4' 
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cry every day, until the day next before that on which the 
dam that closes the mouth of the Canal of Cairo is cut. 

On this day (that is, the former of those just mentioned), 
the Mnnddee goes about his district, accompanied by a 
number of little boys, each of whom bears a small coloured 
flag, called " rdyeh ;" and announces the '* Wefa en-Neel " 
(the Completion, or Abundance of the Nile); for thus is 
termed the state of the river when it has risen sufficiently 
high for the government to proclaim that it has attained the 
sixteenth cubit of the Kilometer. In this, however, the 
people are always deceived ; for there is an old law, that the 
land-tax cannot be exacted unless the Nile rises to the height 
of sixteen cubits of the Nilometer ; and the government 
thinks it proper to make the people believe, as early as pos- 
sible, that it has attained this height. The period when the 
Weft en-Neel is proclaimed is when the river has actually 
riflea about twenty or twenty-one feet in the neighbourhood 
<tf the metropolis ; which is generally between the 6th and 
l6th of August (or the 1st and 11th of the Coptic month of 
sGfiri) :* this is when there yet remain, of the measure of a 
Jfioderately good rise, in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
fimr or tl^:ee feet. On the day above mentioned (the next 
before that on which the canal is to be opened), the Munadee 
*nd the boys who accompany him with the little " rdyat " 
(orflj^) make the following annoimoement : — 

Munadee, " The river hath given abundance, and com- 
pleted [its measure] !" Boys. " God hath given abundance.'"'^ 
Jf. "And D^en-Nahds » is fiUed." B. " God, &c." M. " And 

^ This present year (1834), the river having risen with unusual raj)idity, 
the dam was cut on the 5th of August. Fears were entertained lest it should 
overflow the dam before it was cut : which would have been regardeu as an 
6vil omen. 

' The word« thus translated, the boys pronounce " Ofa-lleh," for " Owfa- 
lUh." 

' This is an old building between the aqueduct and Masr el-'Ateekan, where 
*"8 Sultans and Governors of Egypt used to alight, and inspect the state of 
*he river, previously to the cutting of the dam of the canal. - 
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the canals flow." B. " God, &c/' M. ** And the ve«eli 
are afloat." B. "God,&c." M. " And the hoarder [of grain] 
haH failed." B. " God, &c." M. " By permiflsion of the 
Mighty, the Kequiter." B. " God, &c." M. " And there 
remains nothing." B. " God, <Src." M. " To the perfect em- 
pletion." B. " God, &c." M. " Thig is an annual dwtom." 
B. " God, &c." 3f. " And may you live to every year." 
B. " God, &c." 3f. " And if the hoarder wish for i 
scarcity," B. " God, &c." M. " May God visit him, lefiw 
death, with blindness and affliction!" B. "God, Ac* 
M. ** 'J'his generous person * loveth the generous." JB. " God, 
&c/* 3f. " And an admirable palace is built for him."* 
B. " God, <fec." M, " And its columns are incompar^ 
jewels," B, " God, &c." ilf. " Instead of palm-sticks and 
timlxjr:" B. "God, &c." Jlf. "And it has a thousand 
windows that open :" B. " God, &c." 3f. " And before 
cjvery window is Selsebcel.'*' B. " God, &c." Jl£ " PaiadiiB 
is the a>K)do of the generous." B. "God, Ac." Jf. "And 
Hell is the abode of the avaricious." B, " God, Ac" 
M. " May God not cause rac to stop before the door of an 
avaricious woman, nor of an avaricious man :" B. " Goi 
<fec." M, " Nor of one who measures the water in ihe jar: 
B. " God, Ac." JWf " Nor who counts the bread while it i< 
yet dough:" B. " God, Ac." J»f. " And if a cake be wanting, 
ordorH a fast :" J?. " God, &c." M. " Nor who shuts up the 
cats at 8iii)por-tim(5 :" B, " God, <fec." M, " Nor who drivel 
away the dogs ui)on the walls." B. " God, Ac." M. "The 
world is briglitened." B, "God, &c." Jf. "And the 
damsels have adorned themselves." J5. "God, <fec." 3f. "And 
the old women tumble about." B, "God, &c." 3f. "And 

ma 

the married man hath added to his wife eight others. 
B. "God, &c." M. "And the bachelor hath married 
(jightcen." — I'liis cry is continued until somebody in the 
house gives a i>resent to the Munadee ; the amount of which tf 

' Tlic porKon before whoHe house the aDDouDcemeDt is made. 
' lu Taradise. ' A Fountain of Paradise. 
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generally from ten faddalis to a piaster ; but many persons give 
two piastres ; and grandees, a kheyreeyeh, or nine piastres. 

During this day, preparations are made for cutting the 
dam of the canal. This operation attracts a great crowd of 
spectators, partly from the political importance attached 
to it ; but, being always prematurely performed, it is now 
without much reason made an occasion of public festivity. 

The dam is constructed before, or soon after, the com- 
mencement of the Nile's increase. The " Khaleeg," or Canal, 
it the distance of about four hundred feet within its entrance, 
b crossed by an old stone bridge of one arch. About sixty 
feet in front of this bridge is the dam, which is of earth, 
way broad at the bottom, and diminishing in breadth 
towards the top, which is flat, and about three yards broad. 
He top of the dam rises to the height of about twenty-two 
M* twenty -three feet above the level of the Nile when at the 
lowest ; but not so high above the bed of the canal : for this 
« several feet above the low- water mark of the river, and 
Jonsequently dry for some months when the river is low. 
Hie banks of the canal are a few feet higher than the top of 
'ke dam. Nearly the same distance in front of the dam that 
ie latter is distant from the bridge, is raised a round pillar 
dearth, diminishing towards the top, in the form of a trun- 
iftted cone, and not quite so high as the dam. This is called 
he " 'arooseh " (or bride), for a reason which will presently 
^e stated. Upon its flat top, and upon that of the dam, a little 
ttaize or millet is generally sown. The 'arooseh is always 
cashed down by the rising tide before the river has attained 
its summit, and generally more than a week or fortnight 
•^fore the dam is cut. 

It is believed that the custom of forming this 'arooseh 
nginated from an ancient superstitious usage, which is 
lentioned by Arab authors, and, among them, by El- 
Ukreezee. This historian relates that, in the year of the 
>aquest of Egypt by the Arabs, 'Amr Ibn-El-As, the Arab 
fiiieral, was told that the Egyptians were accustomed, at the 
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IKjriod when tho Nile >)Ogan to rise, to dock a young virgin 
in j^y apparel, and throw her into tho river sm a Bacrifioe, 
to obtain a plentiful inundation. This Larbarous custom, it 
iH Haid, ho abolished; and tho Nile, in con sequence, did not 
rise in the least degree during the space of nearly three 
months after the usual j>eriod of the commencement of iti 
increase. TJie pw^ple were greatly alarmed, thinking that ft 
famine would certainly ensue : 'Amr, therefore, wrote to the 
Khaleefoh, to inf(^rm him of what he had done, and of the 
r^lamity with which Egypt was, in consequence, threatenei 
'Omar returned a brief answer, expressing his approbation of 
'Amr's conduct, and desiring him, upon the receipt of the 
letter, to throw a note, which it enclosed, iinto tho Nile. The 
purport of this note was as follows : — " From 'Abd-Allih 
'Omar, Prince of tlie Faithful, to tho Nile of Egypt. If thon 
flow of thine own accord, flow not : but if it be God, the One, 
the Miglity, who causeth thee to flow, we implore God, the 
One, tho Mighty, to make thee flow." - 'Amr did as hewai 
comniand(;d ; and tho Nile, we are told, rose sixteen cubits in 
the following night. — This tale is, indeed, hard to be 
belie vwl, even divested of the miracle. 

On the north side of the Canal, overlooking the dam, and 
almost clowj to tlic? bridge, was a small building of stone, 
fn>in wliicli tho grandcxjs of <'airo uswl to witness the 
operation of cutting the dam. This building has l)OComc» 
ruin ; an<l uj>on its remains is erected a large tent for the 
re<xjption of those officers who have to witness and snper- 
intond the cutting. Some (jther tents are also erected for 
other visiters ; and the government supjdies a great nnmher 
of fire-works, chiefly nx^kets, to honour the festival, and to 
amuse the poimlace during the night preceding the day when ^ 
the dam is cut, and during the oj)eration itself, which is per- 
foniKMl (jarly in the morning. Many small tents, for the 
sahi of sw(jetrneats, fruits, and other eatables, and coffee, A'C, 
arc likewise ])itched along the bank of the isle of Kr-K<idah* 
oppf)site the entrance of the Canal. The day of the cutting 
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of the dam of the Canal ig called " Yom Gebr el-Bahr," which 
18 said to signify " the Day of the Breaking of the River ;" 
though the word '* gebr," which is thus interpreted 
••hreaking," has really the reverse signification. The term 
"Yom Wefii el-Bahr," or " Wef^ en-Neel," before explained, 
w ako, and more properly, applied to this day. The festiva 
of the Canal is also called " Mosim el-Khaleeg." 

In the afternoon of the day preceding that on which the 
^«m is cut, numerous boats, hired by private parties, for 
?lfla«ire, repair to the neighbourhood of the entrance of the 
-fVOilL Among these is a very large boat, called the 
* Alcabeh." * It is painted for the occasion, in a gaudy, but 
"^e, manner ; and has two or more small cannons on board, 
•fid numerous lamps attached to the ropes, forming various 
'^oes. such as a large star, &o. : it has also, over the 
ahin, a large kind of close awning, composed of pieces of 
Jk, and other stuffs ; and is adorned with two pennants. 
1 18 vulgarly believed that this boat represents a magni- 
oent vessel, in which the Egyptians used, before the 
inquest of their country by the Arabs, to convey the 
irgin, whom, it is said, they threw into the Nile. It sails 
X)m Bool4k about three hours after noon, taking pas- 
Jngers for hire, men and women ; the latter being usually 
laced, if they prefer it, in the large awning above men- 
ioned. It is made fast to the bank of the isle of Er-R6dah, 
nmediately opposite the entrance of the Canal. Most of 
bfi other boats also remain near it during the night, along 
tie hank of the island ; but some, all the evening and night, 
fe constantly sailing up, or rowing down, the river. In 
lany boats, the crews amuse themselves and their pas- 
Bngers by singing, often accompanied by the darabukkeh 
nd zumm^ah ; and some private parties hire professional 
insicians to add to their diversion on the river. The 

" 'Akab " is the collective name of the largest kind of the boats which 
*^gate the Nile ; and " 'akabeh " (plural " 'akabat "), the name of a single 
*** of this kind. 
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foBtival is highly enjoyed by the crowds who attend it, 
though there in little that a stranger would think oonld 
minister to their amusement : they seem to re<|uire nothing 
m(^ro to enliven them than crowds and bustle, with a pipe 
and a cup of coffee. In former years, the festival wm 
always attended by dancing-girls ("who are now forbidden 
to p<3rform), and by singers, instrumental musiciann, and 
rociters of romances. In the evening, before it is daik, 
the exhibition of fire-works commences; and this in con- 
tinued, together with the firing of guns from the 'akabeh 
and two or more gun-boats, every quarter of an hour dnring 
thcj Tiiglit. About twelve guns are fired on each of the* 
occasions : the wh(^le number fired at the night's festival of 
the proHcnt year was about six hundred. The fire-woritt " 
which are displayed during the night consist of little die 
than rockets and a few blue-lights : the best are kept tiD 
nioniing, and exhibited in broad day-light, during the 
cutting of the dam. At night, the river and its banla 
present a remarkably picturesque scene. Numerous boati ] 
are constantly passing up and down ; and the lamps npon ■ 
the rigging of tlie 'akaboh, and in other l>oats, as well as on 
the HJionj, where there are also many mesh'als stuck in the 
ground (hhvhth] upon the dam and its vicinity, and manj 
more np(m the bank of the island^, have a striking effect, . 
which is occasionally rendered more lively by the firing of : 
t-h(j guns, and the? asc(;nt of a number of rrxjkets. The moit 
cjrowded part of the? scene of the festival at night is the ■ 
hank of the island ; where almost every person is too happf , 
to sleep, even if the noise of the guns, (fee, did not prevent 
him. 

Jiefore sunrise, a great number of workmen begin to cot 
the dam. This lalumr devolves, in alternate years, upon 
the Muslim grave-diggc^rs * and (m the Jews; both of whom 
are jiaid by th(i government : but when it falls to the Jews, 
and on a Saturday, they are under the necessity of paying* 

• " Et-turabeeyeh." 
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handsome sum of money to escape the sin of profaning their 
sabbath by doing what the government requires of them. 
With a kind of hoe, the dam is cut thinner and thinner, 
from the back (the earth being removed in baskets, and 
thrown upon the bank), tmtil, at the top, it remains about 
a foot thick : this is accomplished by about an hour after 
Bimrifle. Shortly before this time^ when dense crowds have 
aBBembled in the neighbourhood of the dam, on each bank of 
tke Canal, the Governor of the metropolis arrives, and 
alights at the large tent before mentioned, by the dam : 
•ome other great officers are also present ; and the Kddee 
attends, and writes a document ^ to attest the fact of the 
riyer's having risen to the height sufficient for the opening 
of the Canal, and of this operation having been performed ; 
"Which important document is despatched with speed to 
Constantinople. Meanwhile, the firing of guns, and the 
display of the fire- works, continue ; and towards the close of 
the operation, the best of the fire- works are exhibited, when, 
Ui the glaring sunshine, they can hardly be seen. When 
the dam has been cut away to the degree above mentioned, 
and all the great officers whose presence is required have 
Mrived, the Governor of the metropolis throws a purse of 
small gold coins to the labourers. A boat, on board of 
which is an officer of the late Wdlee, is then propelled 
itgainst the narrow ridge of earth, and, breaking the slight 
harrier, passes through it, and descends with the cataract thus 
formed. The person here mentioned is an old man, named 
Bammoodeh, who was " sarrag bashee " of the VV^lee : it was 
liis office to walk immediately before his master when the 
Utter took his ordinary rides, preceded by a long train of 
officers, through the streets and environs of the metropolis, 
'i^'nst as his boat approaches the dam, the Governor of Cairo 
throws into it a purse of gold, as a present for him. The 
^mains of the dam are quickly washed away by the influx of 
tte water into the bed of the Canal, and numerous other boats 

» "Hogget-el-bahr." 
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enter, pass along the (Janal throughout the whole length of 
the city, and, some of them, several miles further, and return. 
Formerly, the Sheykh el-Beled, or the Bdshdr, with other 
great officers, presided at this fete, which was celebrated 
with much pomp ; and money was thrown into the Canal 
and caught by the populace, some of whom plunged into the 
water with nets ; but several lives were generally lost in the 
scramble. This present year (1834) three persons were 
drowned on the day of the opening of the Canal ; one in the 
Canal itself, and two in the Lake of the Ezbekeeyeh. A 
few minutes after I had entered my house, on my return 
from witnessing the cutting of the dam, and the festivitiei 
of the preceding night (which I passed partly on the river, 
and partly on the isle of Er-K/)dah), a woman, having part 
of her dress, and her face, which was uncovered, besmeared 
with mud, passed by my door, screaming for the lofls oi her 
son, who was one of the three persons drowned on this occa- 
sion The water entered the Ezbekeeyeh by a new canal, on 
the day preceding that on which tlie dam was cut. Crowds 
collectod round it on this day, and will for many following 
days (1 am writing a few days after the opening of the 
canal), to enjoy the view of the large expanse of water, 
which, though very turbid, is refreshing to the right 
in HO dry and dusty a place as (^^airo, and at this hot 
season of the year. Several tents are pitched by it, at 
which visitxTH are supplied with coffee ; and one for the 
sale of brandy, wine, (fee. ; and numerous stoola and 
benches of jialm-sticks are set there. I'he favourite tinje 
of resort to this pla(;e i» the evening; and many person* 
remain there for several hours after sunset : some all 
night. There are generally two or three story-tellers there. 
At all hours of the day, and sometimes even at midnight, 
persons are seen l)athiiig in the lake; chiefly men and 
boys, but also some young girls, and even women ; the latter 
of whom exj)ose their persons before the passengers and 
idlers on the banks in a manner surj>rising in a place where 
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iromen in general bo carefully conceal even their faces, 
hough most of these bathers are usually covered from the 
raist downwards. It often happens that persons are 
lowned here.' 

On the day after the cutting of the dam the Munddee 
ontimies to repeat his first cry ; but uses a different form of 
xpresflion in stating the height of the river; saying, for 
Mtance, " four from sixteen ;*' meaning, that the river has 
^creased four "keerdts" (or digits) from sixteen cubits. ^This 
tylie continues until the day of the Norooz, or a little earlier. 

On the " Norooz," or Coptic New-year's-day (10th or 1 1th 
f September), or two or three days before, he comes to each 
ouge in his district, with his boy dressed in his best clothes, 
nd a drummer and a hautboy-player ; repeats the same cry 
5 on the Wefa ; and again receives a present. Afterwards 
8 oontinues his former cry. 

On the day of the " Saleeb " (or the Discovery of the 
ross), which is the 17th of the Coptic month of Toot, or 
)th or 27th of September, at which period the river has risen 
> its greatest height, or nearly so, he comes again to each 
)H8e in his district, and repeats the following cry : — " In 
icertainty,* thou wilt not rest : nor in comparing^ wilt thou 
fit. my reproacher, * rest. There is nothing that endureth. 
here remaineth nothing [uncovered by the water] but the 
lemmdm* and lemmdm^ and the sown fields and the anemone 
id safflower and flax; and may my master, such a one 
laming the master of the house], live, and see that the river 
»8 increased ; and give, to the bringer of good news, 
3oording to a just judgment. Aboo-Eaddad'' is entitled to a 

* I have mentioned on a former occasion that the bed of the lake of the 
sbekeeyeh has been filled up since my second visit to Egypt. 

* Doubting whether the Nile will rise sufficiently high. 

'Hiat is, in comparing the height of the river at a particular period in the 
resent year with its height at the same period in preceding years. 
thou who hast said to me, " Why dost thou not bring better news ?" 
Cucumis dudaim. • Mentha Kahirina. 

The Sheykh of the Miky^, or Nilometer. 
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fee froni the government ; a fee of a shereefee* for ever 
of the river's increase : and we are entitled to a fe 
the people of generosity; we come to take it witl 
behaviour. The fortunate Nile of Egypt hath take: 
of us in prosperity ; in its increase, it hath irrigated 
country." — The Munddee, on this occasion, presents 
limes, and other fruit, to the rich, or persons of middl 
and some lumps of dry mud of the Nile, which is ea 
the women, in many &milies. He generally rea 
present of two or three or more piasters. His ooci 
then ceases until the next year. 

1 A gold coin, now become scarce, lis ralue, I am informed, u 
third of a pound sterling, or somewhat less. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

PRIVATE FESTIVITIES, ETC. 

5 the modem Egyptian does not become a housekeeper 
ntil lie is married (and not of necessity then, for lie may 
ve with his wife in the house of his or her parents), his 
rst marriage is generally the first event which affords him 
id his wife an occasion of calling together their respective 
iends to a private entertainment. Whenever a great 
itertainment is given on any occasion of rejoicing, it is 
wtomary, for the persons invited, to send presents (such 
1 1 have mentioned in describing the ceremonies attendant 
pon a marriage), a day or two before. The husband always 
w his separate party, generally in the lower apartment or 
)artments of the house ; and the wife entertains her female 
ilations and friends in the hareem, or upper apartments. 
' is also the usual custom for the wife to entertain her 
lests (amopg whom no males are ever admitted, except very 
3ung boys,) during the six middle hours of the day ; and 
r the husband to receive his guests afterwards; after 
iiiset, or after the 'esh& prayers : but sometimes his guests 
"semble while the wife is engaged with her own party in 
le hareem. 

On these occasions, the female singers who are called 
Aw41im" (or "'Al'mehs") are often hired to amuse the 
^pany. They sit in one of the apartments of the 
ffeem ; generally at a window looking into the court. The 
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wooden lattice-work of the window, though too cloae to allow 
them to be seen by persons without, is sufficiently open to 
let them be distinctly heard by the male guests sitting in 
the court or in one of the apartments which look into it. In 
many houses, there is a small elevated apartment, or closet, 
for the 'Awdlim, which I have before described, adjoining 
the apartment in which the male guests assemble (as well « 
another adjoining the principal saloon of the hareeni> 
screened in front by wooden lattice-work, to conceal theie 
singers from the view of the men. — The dancing-giib 
(" Ghawdi5ce," or ** Ghazeeyehs,") are, or were, also frequently 
hired to attend on the occasions of private festivities. They 
dance (with unveiled face) before the men, in the court, lo 
that they may bo seen also by the women from the window! 
of the hareem ; or perform in an apartment in which the men 
are assembled, or in the street, before the house, fof ^ 
amusement only of the women. When they or the 'Awflitt 
perform for the entertainment of a party, one of the friendi 
of the host usually collects for them small sums of money 
upon the tamlxmrine, or in a handkerchief, from the gueeti; 
but Hometimes, the host will not allow this custom to be 
observed. The contributions arc called " mikoot." It ia the 
general practice for the person who gives the entertainmeDt 
to engage the Ghawazee for a certain sum : he receives the 
nukoot, which may fall short of, or exceed, the promised anm : 
in the former case he j)ayH the difference from hie own 
purse : in the latter case he often pockets the surplus. Or 
he agrees that they shall receive all the nukoot, with or 
without an additional sum from himself. In some parti* 
where little decorum is observed, the guests dally and sport 
with these dancing-girls in a very licentious manner. I 
have iKjfore mentioned fin a former chapter), that, on theie 
occasions, they are usually indulged with brandy, or som* 
other intoxicating liquor, which most of them drink to excess 
It is a common custom for a man to wet, with his tongo^ 
small gold coins, and stick them upon the forehead, cheeks 
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chin, and Kps, of a GMzeeyeh. When money is collected for 
the'Awdlim, their servant, who is called " khalboos," and who 
often acts the part of a buffoon, generally calls out, at each 
contribution, " Sh6bash 'aleyk y4 sdheb el-farah !" that is, 
" A present is due from thee, giver of the entertainment, 
[on a similar occasion, and in the same way,]"* and adds, 
"Such a one has given so many ' mahboobs,' or ' khey- 
weyehs ' ;" turning a few piasters into a much larger number 
of gold coins of considerably greater value ; or, if gold be 
given, exaggerating the sum in the same manner. This he 
does to compliment the donor, and to stimulate the gene- 
foeity of others. His mistress, or another of the ' Awdlim, re- 
plies, " 'Okba le-'anduh !" (" May he have the like [rejoicing] !"* 
M "May he have a recompense!") — The guests are also 
Dften entertained with a concert of instrumental and vocal 
anisic, by male performers (" Aldteeyeh"), who sit in the 
aoort, or in the apartment in which the guests are assembled. 
Two " dikkehs " (or high wooden sofas) are often put 
together, front to front, in the court, and furnished with 
snshions, &c., to form an orchestra for the musicians ; and a 
lantern is usually placed in the middle. The Aldteeyeh 
generally receive contributions from the assembly for whose 
Mitertainment they perform, like the 'Awalim ; their khal- 
boos calling out to them in the same manner after each gift. 
But performances of a different kind from those above 
ttientioned are more common, and are considered more proper, 
Ml the occasions of private festivities. These are the recita- 
tions of a " khatmeh " (or of the whole of the Kur-an), by 
three or four or more fikees, who are hired for the purpose ; 
^ of a. " zikr," by a small party of fakeers.'* That the 

* " Shobash " is synonymous with " nukoot," being an Arabic corruption 
^^« Persian "shibash," which also signifies "well done!" "excellent !" 

^ The phrase was thus written and explained to me by a sheykh ; but I 
'ttspect it should be, " Ikbdl le-*anduh," which is an expression vulgarly used 
signify^ " access to him ;" and would mean, in this case, " [May we have] 
'ccess to hin? :" and " Good fortune to him !" 

These cmtoms remind us of St. Paul's advice to the Ephesians, ch. v. r. 19 ; 
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khatmoh may not bo too fatiguing to the porformen, tbo 
fikocs relievo one another by turns ; one only chanting at ft 
time ; and each, usually, chanting a ruba.* They generaDj 
come to the houBe a little after the 'asr, and get through the 
greater j)art of their task before the guests assemble : one d 
them then chants more leisurely, and in a more mturical 
manner : after him, in the same manner, another ; and so on. 
Sometimes a khatmeh is f)erformed in the day-time, and after 
it, in the evening, a zikr. It is a rule that the zikr ahouU 
always be performed after sunset. 

In Egypt, i)er8ons who habitually live with the utmoit 
frugality i)rei)are a great variety and profusion of dishes fc* 
the entertainment of their friends. But very little time ii 
devote<l to eating. The period of ccmviviality is mostly 
passed in smoking, sii)ping coifee, drinking sherbet, and, 
conversing: the Turks, however, generally al)staiii fro* 
smoking during the recitation of the Kur-dn ; and the honour 
which they i)ay to ihe sacred book on every occasioB hai 
given rise to a saying, that " God has exalted Al-'Osmfo 
[i. e, the race of 'Osmdn, or tlie 'Osmdnloes,] above other 
Muslims, bocause they exalt th(j Kur-4n more than do others. 
In these parties, none of the giujsts ever attempts to amn* 
his com})aiiions, except l>y factitious wm versa tion, or some- 
times by telling a story ; though all of them take grest 
delight in th(; ])crformancos of the hired dancers, mUfliciaiA 
and singerH. The Egyptians seldom play at any game, 
unless when only two or three j)erKons meet tr^gether, or 
in the privacy of their own families. They are a socW 
])eo}>l(j ; and yet they but rarely give great entertain' 
ments. Festivities such as 1 have descri})ed above are 
very un frequent : they occur only on particular occasion* 
wliich really call for rejoicing. Excejit on such occasivD* 

/ . 

wliidi «howH tlift antiquity of Hocial pa»timoK of thi» kind. The */i0f^ 
hit^liiy enjoy tlx; ix'ligiouH lovo-HongH of tlw; munMhids at zikn. 
^ A quart«;r of a *' hezb," which latter i» a dixtieth jmrt of the^liNi' 
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it ig considered improper to hire dancing-girls to perform in 
a house. 

The marriage-festivities I have described in a former 
chapter: I therefore proceed to give an account of the 
festivities which follow a marriage ; and shall do so in the 
order of their occurrence. 

On the seventh day (" Yom es-Subooa '^^) after a marriage, 
the wife receives her female relations and friends during the 
morning and afternoon ; and sometimes the husband enter- 
twns his own friends in the evening; generally hiring 
persons to perform a khatmeh or a zikr. It is a custom of 
husbands in Egypt to deny themselves their conjugal rights 
iuring the first week after the conclusion of the marriage 
"^th a virgin bride ; and the termination of this period is a 
iue cause for rejoicing.* — On the fortieth day (" Yom el- 
^rba'een ") after the marriage, the wife goes, with a party of 
ler female friends, to the bath. Her companions return with 
ler to her house, about the 'asr ; partake of a repast, and go 
tway. The husband, also, sometimes receives visiters in the 
evening of this day, and again causes a khatmeh or zikr to 
36 performed. H 

The next festivities in a family are generally those conse- 
luent on the birth of a child. — Two or three or more days 
before the expected time of delivery, the " ddyeh " (or mid- 
"^e) conveys, to the house of the woman who requires her 
distance, the " kursee el-wiMdeh," a chair of a peculiar form, 
Ipon which the patient is to be seated during the birth." 

The Subooa after the birth of a child is celebrated with more rejoicing ; 
'|»d therefore, in speaking of the Yom es-Subooa, the seventh day after chiid- 
•"^h is generally understood. 

It was not such a festival as this alone that is alluded to in Genesis, 
^« 27, and in Judges, xiv. 12. It was, and I believe is still, the custom of 
"« Wealthy Bedawee (and such was Laban) to feast his friends seven days 
"er marriage (as also after the birth of a male child) ; and every respectable 
*^lun, tJftiBr marriage, if disappointed in the expectations he has been led to 
^^ of his wife, abstains from putting her away for about a week, that she 
^y not be disgraced by suspicion ; particularly if it be her first marriage. 
* See Exodus, i. X6. 
VOL. II. . ^ 
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Thin chair is covered with a shawl, or an embroidered 
napkin ; and some flowers of the hennArtreo, or some roeei, 
are tied, with an embroidered handkerchief, to each of the 
upper comorH of the back. Thus ornamented, the cbair 
<" which is the property of the ddyoh) is conveyed before her 
t<i the house. — In the houses of the rich, and of those in eaiy 
(firoumstanccH, the mother, after delivery, is placed on a bed, 
and usually remains on it from three to six days ; but poor 
women, in the same case, seldom take to a bed at all; and 
after a day or two resume their ordinary fxjcupations, ifnot 
r(j(|uiring great exertion. 

On the morning after the birth, two or three of the 
dancing-men called Khawals, or two or three OhAzeeyehs, 
(lan(X) in front of tlie house, or in the court. — The festivities 
orxjusioned by tlie Inrth of a son are always greater than 
tlioHo on account of a daugliter. 'J'he Arabs still show reli» 
(»f that feeling which often induwjd their ancient ancestors to 
destroy their female offspring. 

A few days aft<3r the birth, generally on the fourth or fifth 
day, the woimm of the house, if the family l>o of the middle 
oi* wfialthy claswjH, usually preyiare dishes of " mufattakah. 
"kishk," **Iibabeh," and " hillxjh," which they send to the 
fciuiale njlations and friends. 'J'he first of these cf>nBi«t8 of 
lioiKjy with a little clarified butter^ and oil of sesame,' and* 
vari(;ty of aromatics and Hpices pounded together: n^autwl 
lia/el-initH are also added to it.'* I'he kishk has Ixjon de- 
K<;rib(!d in a fonnei* pag(;.* The libdbeh is compose<l of broken 
(»r (jruinbhid bn^ad, honey, clarificid butter, and a little ro«e' 
water: the butt(jr js first put into a saucepan overafii*' 
then, the broken bread; and next, the honey. The dish "' 

• ''Sernn." 2 "SiM-ni^."' 

'* S<>rn<; women adJ unoihcr ingrHliuut ; not wln?n it is to be wot to frieBo*- 
Imt i'ov a particular piirpoKe, which in, to nia)<e thcin fat : they bryil sdH n>»* 
lip a number of* bcetieH in tiie butter, an'I tiien add tlie honey, &e. Tlii* W* 
\}v*'n alluded to in the chapter on the Domentic Life of the Women. 

* In a note to the second para^^raph of the preceding chajiter. 
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bell (or fenugreek) is prepared from the dry grain, boiled, 
i then sweetened with honey over the fire. 
On the "Yom es-Subooa" (or Seventh Day) after the 
•thof a child, the female friends of its mother pay her a 
lit. In the families of the higher classes, 'Awdlim are 
•ed to sing in the hareem, or Aldteeyeh perform, or fikees 
ite a khatmeh, below. The mother, attended by the 
^eh, sits on the kursee el-wilddeh, in the hope that she 
>j soon have occasion for it again ; for her doing this is 
isidered propitious. The child is brought, wrapped in a 
adsome shawl, or something costly ; and, to accustom it to 
ise, that it may not be frightened afterwards by the music, 
1 other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brass 
•rtar,^ and strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, as if 
mding. After this, the child is put into a sieve, and 
iken ; it being supposed that this operation is beneficial to 
stomach. Next, it is carried through all the apartments 
the hareem, accompanied by several women or girls, each 
whom bears a number of wax candles, sometimes of 
rious colours, cut in two, lighted, and stuck into small 
aps of paste of henna, upon a small round tray. At the 
ae time, the day eh, or another female, sprinkles, upon the 
3r of each room, a mixture of salt and seed of the fennel- 
s^er,^ or salt alone, which has been placed during the 
^ceding night at the infant's head ; saying, as she does 
M, '* The salt be in the eye of the person who doth not 
«s the Prophet ;'^ or, " The foul salt be in the eye of the 
^ier."* This ceremony of the s])rinkling of salt ^ is con 
ered a preservative, for the child and mother, from the 
ieye: and each person present should say, "O God, bless 
'' lord Mohammad !" The child, wrapped up, and placed on 
ine mattress, which is sometimes laid on a silver ti'ay, is 

" Hon." « Habbeh sddi." 

* El-milh fee *eyn ellee ma yesallee *a-n-nebee." " Yesallee " is for 
a?aUee;"*and "Vn-nebee," for " *ala-n-nebee." 
"El-milh el-fasid fee *evn el-hasid." * " Rashsh el-milh. 
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Hhewn to cncli of tho womoii jmjHont, who l(X)k8 at its fiicc. 
KayH, "() (jlo(l, blcHH our lord M oh am mad ! God give thee 
long life," (fee, and UHually jnitH an em}»roidcied handker- 
(jhiof, witli a gohl coin (if pretty or old, tho more esteemed,; 
tied u]) in one of the cornerH, on the child's licad, or by iti 
Hide. ThiH giving of handk(^n;hiefH iH conHidered as im- 
pOHing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if tho donor Hhonid 
give her the same oecasion ; or hh tlie discharge of a debt for 
a similar offering. I'lio coins anj generally used, for uome 
years, to der'orat(j tluj head-dress of the child. After theae 
nukoot for the child, others are given for tJie dayeh. 
J)uring the night before the subooa, a water-}K)ttle full of 
vsrater (a dorak in the case of a boy, or a kulleh in tliat of a 
girl), with an em}>roidered handkerchief tied round tho neck, 
is placed at tluj child's head, while it slc»oi)S. This, with the 
wat<;r it c<m tains, the d«yeh takes, and puts ujKm a tray, 
and })resents to each of the women ; who put their nukoot 
for her (^merely money; into tlie tray. — In the evening, the 
husband g(jn(;rally (jiitertains a party of his friends, in the 
mann(;r iiKual on otJKjr (Kjcasions of private festivity. 

iJuring a certain ])eriod niUiV (fhildbirth (iu most ca«<* 
among tlui jx-ople of (yairo, forty days, but differing at'* 
(wording to (;irciunstanc(js, and according to the doctrim-H of 
th(3 (liflcrent st^cts;, tlicj motIi(;r is n^garded as religioudy 
imjmrc.' TIk; jicriod lusre nKjnlioncd is calhid **NifaH." At 
the (;xj)i ration of it, the W(mian goes to thtj bath. 

'rii(j c(5r(;moni(;s and festivities attendant uj)On the circan' 
rmVm of a boy are th(Micxt that I shall d(?scribe. — In niont 
wises, tlio boy a])Out to be circumcised (who is csXi^ 
** muitahir"; is paraded througli the stnjcjts in the mann'*'' 
wlii(;h has Ix'cjn ndatcjd in a form(;r chaj»ter; that iH, if hi'' 
]>ar(;ntH 1)(; of the middle or higher class of citizens : but in'*^ 
of th(; l(;arn(5d, peoph; of religious })rofessions, fikeen, »"*' 

' In )ik(! manner, thr; .Juwinh law pronountM'H a woman unclean durinjj*"'^^ 
tlayji al'ter tlic birth of a male child ; but double that time after henriti * 
female child. See Leviticus xii. 2, 4, 5. 
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me ricli men, in Cairo, prefer performing a ceremony 
lied " Sirdfeh," of which the following account will convey 
rafficient notion : — 

The schoolfellows of the muttdhir, all dressed in their best 
•thes, or in borrowed clothes if they have none of their 
n good enough, which is generally the case, repair, a 
tie before noon, to one of the principal mosques, as that of 
3 Hasaneyn, or the Azhar, or that of the seyyideh Zeyneb. 
dther also go the men and the women and many of the 
Dale friends of the family of the muttdhir, with the 
ittdhir himself, and sometimes about six shaweeshes (or 
•geants) of the Nakeeb el-Ashraf. The barber who is to 
rfi)rm the operation also attends, with a servant bearing 
}."heml" (or sign), which has been described in the 
Jount of the more common ceremonies of circumcision. All 
3se persons, with some others who will presently be men- 
ned, having assembled in the mosque, wait there until 
ier the noon-prayers, and then depart in procession through 
B streets to the house of the muttdhir's parents. The first 
rson in the procession is the barber's servant, with his 
ml. He is sometimes followed by five or six fikees, chant- 
l a lyric ode (" muweshshah ") in praise of the Prophet, 
len follow the schoolboys, two, three, or four abreast. The 
■emost of these boys, or half their number, chant, as they 
88 along, — " nights of pleasure ! O nights of joy !" — The 
ler boys then take up the strain, adding, — " Pleasure and 
sire, with friends assembled !" — Then, again, the former, — 
Bless, O our liord, the Perspicuous Light." — Then, the 
tier, " Ahmad,* the Elect, the chief of Apostles." — Thus the 
ys continue to chant the whole of the way. Behind them 
ilk the male relations of the muttahir. These are followed 
' about six boys ; three of them bearing each a silver scent- 
ttle (" kumkum ") full of rose-water or orange-flower-water, 
liich they occasionally sprinkle on some of the spectators ; 

* A name of the Arabian Prophet. 
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and each of the others bearing a silver perfuming-yeMel 
( " mihkharah ") in which benzoin, frankincense, or Bome 
other odoriferous substance, is burning. With these boys 
walks a sakkii, Ix^aring, on his back, a skin of water 
covered with an embroidered napkin : he gives water, now 
and then, in brass cups, to passengers in the street. Next 
follow three servants : one of these carries a silver pot of 
coifeo, in a silver *' 'dz/kee " (or chafing-dish suspended by 
three chains) : another bears a silver tray, with ten or eleven 
coflTeo-cups, and *• zarfs " of silver: the third carries nothing: 
it is his office, when the procession passes by a well-drewed 
IKjrson (one sitting at a shop, for instance;, to fill, and pre- 
sent to him, a cup of coffee ; and the person thus honoured 
gives the servant something in return : half a piaster is con- 
sidered amply sufficient. The shAweeshes oc<5Upy the next 
j)lace in the order of the procession. Sometimes they are 
followed by another group of boys with kumkums and 
mibkharahs. Next follows a boy bearing the writing tablet 
of the rnuttahir, hung to his nock by a handkerchief: it ii 
ornaineiitiid f(;r the occasion by the schoolmaster. Behind 
the boy wlio })oarH it walks the inuttdhir, between two othcri. 
He is dressed either as in the zeffeh before described (thati*. 
in girls* clotlies, with the exception of the turban, 
dwiked with women's ornaments), or simply as a boy; 
holds a folded embroidered handkerchief to his mouth. Th« 
women follow liim, raising their shrill cries of joy fthe 
** zaghareet ";; and one of them is c(jnstantly employed in 
sprinkling salt behind him, to prevent any ill effects firoio 
an evil ey(3, which, it is thought, some person maycaBtst 
the lad from envy, in this order and manner, the procewioD 
arrives at the house.— On halting before the door, the fore- 
most of the schoolboys sing, — ** Thou art a sun. Thou art ft 
moon. Thou art a light above light.*' — The others add,-- 
" O Mohammad I my friend ! thou with black eyefl!"^ 
They enter the house repeating this address to the Prophet; 
and repeat it again after entering. The young boys go ^P" 
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tairs : the others remain below. The former, as they go up, 
epeat, — " thou his paternal aimt ! thou his maternal 
unt ! Come : prepare his sirdfeh." — On entering the " kd'ah," 
r principal apartment of the hareem, a Kashmeer shawl is 
iven them to hold : they hold it all round ; and the oma- 
lented writing-tablet is placed in the middle of it. The 
'areef," or head boy of the school, who (together with the 
iuttdhir and the women) stands by while they do this, then 

xates what is termed " khutbet es-sirafeh :" each clause of 

. . . 

lis is chanted by him first, and then repeated by the other 
oys. It is in unmeasured rhyme; and to the following 
feet;— 

"Praise be to God, the Mighty Creator,— the Sole, the 
orgiver, the Conservator: — He knoweth the past and 
iturity, — and veileth things in obscurity. — He knoweth the 
■ead of the black ant, — and its work when in darkness 
igilant. — He formed and exalted heaven's vault, — and 
ttead the earth o'er the ocean salt. — May He grant this boy 
iig Hfe and happiness, — to read the Kur-an with attentive- 
388; — to read the Kur-dn, and history's pages, — the stories 

• ancient and modem ages. — This youth has learned to 
rite and read, — to spell, and cast up accounts with speed : 
-his &ther, therefore, should not withhold — a reward of 
ioney, silver and gold. — Of my learning, O father, thou hast 
lid the price : — God give thee a place in Paradise : — and 
ion, my mother, my thanks receive — for thine anxious care 
f me, mom and eve : — God grant I may see thee in Paradise 
»ted, — and by Maryam^ and Zeyneb * and Fdtimeh^ greeted. 
-Onr fakeeh^ has taught us the alphabet ; — may he have 
?ery grateful epithet. — Our fakeeh has taught us as far as 
Hie News :'* — may he never his present blessings lose. — 

* The Virgin Mary. * The daughter of the Imam *Alee. 

" The daughter of the Prophet. ■* Vulg. " fikee." 

* Thb and the following words distinguished by inverted commas are the 
^^ of chapters of the Kur^in, which the boys, as I have mentioned on a 
naer occasion, learn in the reverse order of their arrangement, after having 
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Our fakeeh has taught us as far as * The Dominion :'-i 
he over be blest with the world's good opinion. — (Jur fel 
has taught us as far as * The Compassionate ;' — may he ( 
enjoy rewards propf-»rtionato. — Our fakeeh has taught ui 
far as * Ya-Seen :*— may his days and years be over seren 
Our fakeeh has taught as far as * The Cave :' — may he ( 
the blessings of Providence have. — Chir fakeeh lias tai 
as far as * 'J'he Cattle :' — may he ne'er be the subject of b 
dalous tattle.— Our fakeeh has taught us as far as ' 
( 'ow :* — may he ever be honoured, in future and now.— 
fakeeh amply merits of you —a coat of green, and a tui 
too. — O ye surrounding virgin lasses! — I commend yo 
(iod's care by the eye-paint and the glasses.* — O ye mai 
ladies here collected I — I pray, by the Chapter of ' 
l^anks,'^ that ye Ixj protected. — O ye old women stan< 
alxmt!— ye ought to be beaten with old shoes, and tui 
out. — I'o old women, however, we should rather say,— 1 
the ])asin and ewer ; wash and pray." 

J>uring the chanting of these absurd oxprossions, 
women drop, upon the ornamented writing- tablet, t 
nukoot, which are afterwards collected in a handkercl 
TIk; ])oyH then go down, and give the nukoot to the i 
l)elow.' — Here the muttiihir is now placed on a seat, 
barber stands on one side of him, and the servant who h 
tlie heml r>n the rjther. The heml is rested on the Hoot; 
on the top of it is placed a cup, into which the guefttg 
tlieir nukoot for the barber. — The female visiters dine in 
liareem, and then leave the house. I'he boys dine l>e 
and go to their homes. The men also dine ; and all of tl 



loarued tlie first chapter. Thft chapter of " The X»;wh ** ift the 78th: 
otliern, afterwardK named, are the 07th, 55th, 'Miih, 18th, fJth, and 2Dd. 

' The lookiug-ghiMHOH. This in naid to amufte the hidies. 

' The .'i7th chapter of the Kur-an. 

•' Wliat follows this dcKcribeH the ceremonies which are j>erfonned ' 
after the sirafeli and after the more common zelfeh, of which I have gi«' 
account in a former chapter. 
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except those of the &mil j, and the barber and his servant, 
take their leave. The barber then conducts the muttahir, 
with one or two of his male relations, to a private apartment, 
and there performs the operation ; or sometimes this is done 
on the following day. About a week after, he takes the boy 
to the bath. 

The next occasion of festivity in a family (if not the 
marriage of a son or daughter) is generally when a son is 
admitted a member of some body of tradesmen or artizans. 
On this occasion, a ceremony which I am about to describe 
is performed in certain cases, but not on admission into every 
trade: it is customary only among carpenters, turners, 
harbers, tailors, book-binders, and a few others. The young 
man having become an adept in the business of his intended 
trade, his father goes to the Shej'kh of that trade, and 
signifies his wish that his son should be admitted a member. 
The Sheykh sends an officer, called the " Nakeeb," to invite 
the masters of the trade, and sometimes a few friends of the 
candidate, to be present at the admission. The Nakeeb, 
taking in his hand a bunch of sprigs of any green herb, or 
flowers, goes to each of these persons, hands to him a sprig 
or little piece of green,* or a flower, or leaf, and says, " For 
the Prophet, the Fdf hah :" that is " Repeat the Fat'hah for 
the Prophet." Both having done this together, the Nakeeb 
idds, " On such a day and hour, come to such a house or 
place, and drink a cup of coffee." The guests thus invited 
Jieet (generally at the house of the father of the young man, 
>nt sometimes in the country), take coffee and dine. After 
his, the Nakeeb leads the young man before the Sheykh, 
tates his qualifications, and then desires the persons present 
recite the Fat'hah for the Prophet ; which done, he girds 
^e young man with a shawl over his outer coat, and ties a 
^ot with the ends of this girdle. The Fat'hah is then 
^ited again, generally for the seyyid El-Bedawee, or some 
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God nivaz." 
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other great saint, and a second knot is tied. Then a 
time the F4t*hah is recited, and a bow is tied. The ) 
man is thus completely admitted. He kisses the hand < 
Sheykh, and that of each of his fellow tradesmen, and 
the Nakeeb a small fee. — This ceremony is called " shd 
weled ** (the binding of the youth) ; and the person 
admitted is termed " meshdood," or bound. 

There remain only to be described the ceremonies occat 
by a death. These will be the subject of a separate clu 
here following, and concluding my account of the ma 
and customs of the Muslims of Egypt, 
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CHAPTEK XXVIII. 

DEATH, AND FUNERAL RITES. 

HEN a learned or pious Muslim feels that he is about to die, he 
metimes performs the ordinary ablution, as before prayer, 
lat he may depart from life in a state of bodily purity ; 
id generally he repeats the profession of the faith, " There 

no deity but God : Mohammad is God's Apostle." It is 
'mmon also for a Muslim, on a military expedition, or 
iring a long journey, especially in the desert, to carry his 
•ave-linen with him. Not unfrequently does it happen 
at a traveller, in such circumstances, has even to make his 
^ grave : completely overcome by fatigue or privation, or 
iking under a fatal disease, in the desert, when his com- 
aions, if he have any, cannot wait for his recovery or death, 

performs the ablution (with water, if possible, or, if not, 
th sand or dust, which is allowable in such case), and then, 
ving made a trench in the sand, as his grave, lies down in 
wrapped in his grave-clothes, and covers himself with the 
eeption of his face, with the sand taken up in making the 
'nch : thus he waits for death to relieve him ; trusting to 
B wind to complete his burial. 

^Vlien any one of the eminent Tlama of Cairo dies, the 
cieddins of the Azhar, and those of several other mosques, 
nounce the event by chanting from the mad'nehs the cry 
Ued the " Abrdr ;" the words of which I have given in the 
count of the customs observed during Eamaddn, in the 
cond of the chapters on Periodical Public Festivals, <fec. 
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The ceremonies attendant upon death and burial are 
nearly the same in the cases of men and women. When the 
rattles in the throat, or other symptoms, shew that a man w 
at the point of death, an attendant This wife, or some other 
])erson,) turns him round to place his face in the direction of 
Mekkeh,' and closes his eyes. Even before the spirit hai 
departed, or the moment after, the male attendants generally 
exclaim, " Alldh ! There is no strength nor power but in 
God. To God we belong ; and to II im we must return. 
God have mercy on him." The women of the fiamily, at the 
same time, raise the cries of lamentation called " welweleh" 
or " wilwdl ;" uttering the most piercing shrieks, and calling 
upon the name of the deceased. The most common criei 
that are heard on the death of the master of a family, from 
the lips of his wife, or wives, and children, are "0 mj 
master !"^ " O my camel !'" (that is, " .0 thou who broughteii 
my provisions, and hast carried my burdens,") "0 my 
lion!"* "0 camel of the house l"'^ "0 my glory !"• "0 my 
resourco !"' " O my father !"^ " my misfortune !**•— The 
clothes of the decijased are taken off as soon as he has ceaeed .. 
to breatlio ; and he is attired in another suit, placed on hii 
bed or mattress, and covered over with a sheet. 11* 
women continue their lamentations; and many of the 
iemales of the neighbourhood, hearing the conclamation, 
come to unite with them in this melancholy task. Generallyi 
also, the family of the deceased send for two or more 
" neddiibehs " (or ])ublic wailing- women'") ; but some pereou* 
disapprove of this custom ; and many, to avoid unncce«»rT i 
expense, do not conform with it. Each nedddbeh bringi 

' Some MuMlimH turn the /mad of the corpne iu the direction of Meklf** 
others, the rif/ht sulff, incliuiiij; the face in that direction : the latter, I belit'** 
iM tlie i^eueral cuHtom. 

2 " Y-i Heedee," » ** Ya gemelee." 

■» " Y\ Keb'ee." » '' Va geinel el-beyt." 

• " Ya 'ezzee." ' " Ya l.ieeletee." 

« " Ya ahooyi." » ** Ya dahwetee " (for *' daflwetw"> 

'« See 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 ; Jer. ix. 17 ; and St'. Matt. ix. 23. 
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rith her a tar" (or tambounne), which is without the 
inkling plates of metal which are attached to the hoop of 
be common tdr. The nedddbehs, beating their tdrs, exclaim, 
ereral times, " Alas for him !"— and praise his turban, his 
Andsome person, &c. ; and the female relations, domestics, 
nd Mends of the deceased (with their tresses dishevelled, 
nd sometimes with rent clothes), beating their own faces, 
ry in like manner, '* Alas for him !" — This wailing is 
;eiierally continued at least an hour. 

If the death took place . in the morning, the corpse is 
nried the same day ;^ but if it happened in the afternoon, 
r at night, the deceased is not buried until the following 
&j : in this case, the neddabehs remain all the night, and 
omtinue the lamentation with the other women ; and a fikee 
i brought to the house to recite chapters of the Kur-an 
uring the night, or several fikees are employed to perform 
• complete khatmeh. 

The " mughassil " (or washer of the dead) soon comes, 
Fith a bench, upon which he places the corpse, and a bier.^ 
He fikees who are to take part in the funeral-procession 
if the deceased were a person of respectable rank, or of the 
Diddle order,) are also now brought to the house. These, 
luring the process of washing, sit in an apartment adjoin- 
ng that in which the corpse is placed, or without the door 
rfthe latter apartment ; and some of them recite, or rather 
Aant, the " Soorat el-An'am " (or 6th chapter of the Kur-an) : 
Hhers of them chant part of the " Burdeh," a celebrated 
poemdn praise of the Trophet. The washer takes off the 
^thes of the deceased ; which are his perquisite. The jaw 
« bound up, and the eyes are closed. The ordinary ablution 
preparatory to prayer having been performed upon the corpse. 

The Egyptians have a superstitious objection to keeping a corpse in the 
'<"ise during the night after the death, and to burying the dead after sunset ; 
'^^ the latter is sometimes done : I have witnessed one instance of it. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the corpse of a female is always 
'*«W by a woman. 
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with the exception of the washing of the mouth and noie, 
the whole body is well washed, from head to foot, with wano 
water and soap, and with " leef " (or fibres of the palm-tree); j 
or, more properly, with wq^tor in which some leaves of the i 
lote-tree (" nabk " or " sidr,") have been boiled.* The 
nosfcrils, ears, &c., are stuffed with cotton ; and the corpie ' 
is sprinkled with a mixture of water, pounded camphor, and 
dried and pounded leaves of the nabk, and with rose-water. 
Sometimes, other dried and pounded leaves are added to 
those of the nabk. The ankles . are bound together, and the 
hands placed upon the breast. 

The " kefen," or grave-clothing, of a poor man consist! rf 
a piece, or two pieces, of cotton ;' or is merely a kind of bag. 
The corpse of a man of wealth is generally wrapped firrt in 
muslin ; then in cotton cloth of thicker texture ; next in a 
piece of strijKjd stuff of silk and cotton intermixed, or in a 
kuftdn of similar stuff, merely stitched together ; and oter 
these is wraj)ped a Kashmeer shawl. The corpse of a woman 
of middling rank is usually clothed with a yelek. The 
colours most api)r()ved for tlie grave-clothes are white and 
gnnm ; Init any colour is used, except blue, or what 
ai)y)roa(j]u}S to }>luo. 'J'lio body, prepared for interment •§ 
aljovo d(}Hcribod, is y)laced in the }>ier, which is usually 
covcTed over with a red or other Kashmeer shawl. The 
persons wlio are to comy)ose the funeral-procession then 
arrange tliemselves in order. — The more common funeral- 
j)ro(;eHHions may 1)0 thus d(jscri])od. 

Hie first j)orHons are a})out six or more ])Oor men,'CalW 
" Yc}inene(;yeli ;" mostly blind ; who j)roceed two and twu, 
or tliree and tliree, together. Walking at a moderate pace* 
or ratlior slowly, they chant incessantly, in a melancholy 
tone, the j)rofesHi(m of the faitli (" There is no deity Imt 

* TIhj IwivoH of tin; lot«-tnj«, dried and pulverized, nr« often uit«d by tbf 
poor inKteiid of Koap. 

* The kefen in often Kprinkled with water from the well of Zemzem, io the 
Temple of Mekkeh. 
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God: Mohammad is God's Apostle: God bless and save 
him !") ; often, but n6t always, as follows : — 



i 





i 





c/ 



La i - la - ha il-la-1-lah: Mo-ham- ma -dur-ra-soo-lu-l 




I J'. J i J J II 



lah : Sal - la-1 - la - hu 'a - lev - hi wa - sel - lem ! 



or sometimes, other words. They are followed by some 
male relations and friends of the deceased, and, in many 
oases, by two or more persons of some sect of darweeshes, 
tearing the flags of their order. This is a general custom 
at the funeral of a darweesh. Next follow three or four or 
more schoolboys ; one of whom carries a " mus-haf " (or copy 
of the Kur-dn), or a volume consisting of one of the thirty 
sections of the Kur-dn, placed upon a kind of desk formed of 
palm-sticks, and covered over, generally with an embroidered 
kerchief. These boys chant, in a higher and livelier voice 
than the Yemeneeyeh, usually some words of a poem called 
■fee " Haahreeyeh," descriptive of the events of the last day, 
the judgment, &c. ; to the air here noted : — 




r-jfyrij 



Sab-h4-namen an-sha-s-su-war Wa-*a- l-*e-bid* bi-l-mot ka-har. 

• • • • 



The following is a translation of the commencement of this 
poem. 

* [I extol] the perfection of Him who hath created whatever hath form ; 

And subdued his servants by death : 

Who bringeth to nought [all] his creatures with mankind : 

They shall all lie in the graves : 



'"'A-l-'ebad" is a vulgar contraction, for " *ala-l-'ebdd." -It will be 
observed (from the specimen here given, in the first two lines,) that this poem 
is not in the literary dialect of Arabic. 
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"he perfection of the Lord of the east : ^ 

'he perfection of the Lord of the west :^ 

"he perfection of the illuminator of the two lights ; 

"he sun, to wit, and the moon : 

lis perfection : how bountifal is He I 

Jis perfection : how clement is He I 

lis perfection : how great is He ! 

^en a servant rebelleth against Him, He protecteth.' 

) school-boys immediately precede the bier, wbicb is borne 
d-foremost. Three or four friends of the deceased usually 
ly it for a short distance ; then three or four other friends 
r it a little farther ; and then these are in like manner 
Bved. Casual passengers, also, often take part in this 
ice, which is esteemed highly meritorious. Behind the 
' walk the female mourners ; sometimes a group of more 
1 a dozen, or twenty ; with their hair dishevelled, though 
3rally concealed by the head- veil ; crying and shrieking, 
efore described ; and often, the hired mourners accom- 
r them, celebrating the praises of the deceased. Among 
women, the relations and domestics of the deceased are 
inguished by a strip of linen or cotton stuff or muslin, 
irally blue, bound round the head, and tied in a single 
i behind ; the ends hanging down a few inches.' Each 
lese also carries a handkerchief, usually dyed blue, which 
sometimes holds over her shoulders, and at other times 
•Is with both hands over her head or before her face, 
cries of the women, the lively chanting of the youths, 
the deep tones uttered by the Yemeneeyeh, compose a 
nge discord. 

he wailing of women at funerals was forbidden by the 
phet ; and so was the celebration of the virtues of the 
Jased, Mohammad declared that the virtues thus as- 
ed to a dead person would be subjects of reproach to 

Literally, " the two easts," or " the two places of sunrise :" the point 

e the snn rises in summer, and that where it rises in winter. 

h " the two places of sunset." 

U the funeral-scenes represented on the walls of ancient Egyptian tombs, 

%en see females with a similar bandage round the head. 

>L. II. S 
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him, if ho did not possess thorn, in a future state. It is 
astonishing to soo how some of the precepts of the Prophet 
are every day violated by all classes of the modem Mufllims; 
the Wahhdbees alone excepted. — I have sometimes seen 
m(juming women of the hjwer classes, following a bier, 
liaving their faces (which were bal-e), and their head- 
coverings and bosoms, besmeared with mud.* 

The funeral-procession of a man of wealth, or of a person 
of the middle classes, is sometimes preceded by three or four 
or more camelH, bearing bread and water to give to the poor 
at the tomb ; and is composed of a more numerous and varied 
assemblage of persons. The foremost of these are the Ye- 
inenecyeh, who chant the prcjfession of the faith, as described 
above. They are generally followed by some male friendi 
of the deceased, and some learned and devout persons vbo 
have been invited to attend the funeral. Next follows i 
group of four or more fikees, chanting the " Soorat el-An'im" 
(the 6th chapter of the Kur-An) ; and sometimes, another 
group, chanting the "Soorat Yd-Soen" (the JJCth chapter); 
another, chanting the " Soorat el-Kahf " Tthe 18th chapter); 
and another, chanting the " Soorat ed-13ukhAn " (the 44th 
(;haj)ter). Those are followed by some munshids, singing 
the "13urdeh;'* and these, by certain persons called "Ab- 
hdl) el- Ahzdb," who are mc^nibers of religious orders founded 
l)y celelmitcMl Slieykhs. Inhere are generally four or more of 
tluj order of the IFez}) es-Sddat ; a similar grou]) of the Ilezb 
Esli-Slidzilee ; and another of tlie JFezl) Ksh-Shaarawee: 
each group chants a particular form of prayer. After them 
are generally })oriio two or more half-furled flags, the 
Ijanners of one or otlier of the j)nncij)al orders of darwee- 
slies. Then folhjw the school-} joys, the bier, and the female 

* This was a cuHtom of tlxj ancient K^y|)tianH: it in (hfKcribed by HerodottUi 
III), ii. cap. H."). — PaHHcnj^tTH in the stnMjtH and roadn, wlien n corjjw i» ^^ 
l»y to the tonih, of't<;n say, — " fiod in most j;n;at I (uxl in niont gr«atl Tlul 
is what Oo<I and \m Apohtlo havo j»roniiH«d : and Ood and IiIm Apoutle hare 
<)»ok(jn ti'uth. O (jod, incrcaHC onr faith and 8ubniiii«iou.** — 'Hie woiueB, 
poiiiiiiiii; with the finger at the bier, Hay, — "I testify that there i* no dtiij 
but God." 
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ffloumers, as in the procession before described ; and, per- 
haps, the led horses of the bearers, if these be men of rank. 
A buffalo, to be sacrificed at the tomb, where its flesh is to 
be distributed to the poor, sometimes closes the procession. 

The funeral of a devout sheykh, or of one of the great 
Ulama, is still more numerously attended ; and the bier of 
sucK a person is not covered with a shawl. A " welee " is 
fertker honoured in his funeral by a remarkable custom. 
Women follow his bier ; but, instead of wailing, as they 
would after the corpse of an ordinary mortal, they rend the 
*ir with the shrill and quavering cries of joy called 
"zaghdreet;" and if these cries are discontinued but for a 
Biinute, the bearers of the bier protest that they cannot 
proceed ; that a supernatural power rivets them to the spot 
<*tt which they stand. Very often, it is said, a welee impels 
tte bearers of his corpse to a particular spot. — The following 
8iiecdote, describing an ingenious mode of puzzling a dead 
*int in a case of this kind, was related to me by one of my 
Wends. — Some men were lately bearing the corpse of a welee 
'o a tomb .prepared for it in the great cemetery on the north 
tf the metropolis ; but, on arriving at the gate called Bdb 
*>i-Nasr, which leads to this cemetery, they found themselves 
^ble to proceed farther, from the cause above mentioned. 
'It seems," said one of the bearers, "that the sheykh is 
^termined not to be buried in the cemetery of Bdb en-Nasr ; 
ttd what shall we do ?" They were all much perplexed ; 
^t being as obstinate as the saint himself, they did not 
•^mediately yield to his caprice. Eetreating a few paces, and 
^en advancing with a quick step, they thought, by such an 
tipetus, to force the corpse through the gate -way ; but their 
forts were unsuccessful; and the same experiment they 
peated in vain several times. They then placed the bier 
^ the ground to rest and consult ; and one of them, beckon- 
g away his comrades to a distance beyond the hearing of 
e dead saint, said to them, " Let us take up the bier again, 
i^d turn it round quickly several times till the sheykh 
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becomcfl giddy ; lio then will not know in what directiimire ■ 
iiru going, and we may take him oasily through the gate," 
'I'liie they did ; the saint was puzzled ati they expected, v^ \ 
({uiotly huried in the place which he had so Btriven to SToii 
'I'he Triere need for the conveyance of the corpeea of fenuki 
and boye are different from those of men. They are fnnuibed 
with a cover of wood, over which a shawl ia spread, u ot» 
the liior of a man ; and at the head is an upright piece of 




wimmI, Ciillwl a " sliiihid." The ehdhid is covered with * 
hhuwl ; and to the iipjicr part of it, when the bier is n*^ 
tj( convey the Iwdy of a female of tlio middle or higher el«» 
Ki.'vcrul omamuntM of female hi-ad-dress arc attached : on "* 
top, which is flat and circular, is often placed a "kurs''(''* 
ronnd ornament of gold or wilvcr net with diamonds, or"' 
iMiiliriKKinl gold, which IK worn on the crown of the leti- 
drcMw; : to tlio hack is Kuspcnded the " ijafi " (or a munter « 
Iiruids of lilacU Milk with golil oniamonts along each, *l>iii 
aw worn by the ladicii, in addition to their plaits of ^- 
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hanging down the back). The Ider of a boy is distinguished 
by a turban, generally formed of a red Kashmeer shawl, 
wound round the top of the shdhid, which, in the case of a 
yonng boy, is also often decorated with the kurs and safa. The 
tX)rpfle of a very young child is carried to the tomb in the 
ttms of a man, and merely covered with a shawl ; or in a 
very small bier borne on a man's head. 

In the funerals of females and boys, the bier is usually 
only preceded by the Yemeneeyeh, chanting the profession 
of the faith, and by some male relations of the deceased ; and 
followed by the female mourners ; unless the deceased was 
3f a family of wealth, or of considerable station in the 
s^orld ; in which case, the funeral-procession is distinguished 
5y some additional display. I shall give a short description 
>f one of the most genteel and decorous funerals of this kind 
iat I have witnessed : it was that of a young, unmarried 
ady.— Two men, each bearing a large, furled, green flag, 
beaded the procession, preceding the Yemeneeyeh, who 
Wanted in an unusually low and solemn manner. These 
ftkeers, who were in number about eight, were followed by 
• group of fikees, chanting a chapter of the Kur-dn. Next 
'fter the latter was a man bearing a larger branch of " nabk " 
or lote-tree), an emblem of the deceased.^ On each side of 
in walked a person bearing a tall staff or cane, to the top 
f which were attached several hoops ornamented with 
trips of various-coloured paper. These were followed by 
Wo Turkish soldiers, side by side ; one bearing, on a small 
onnd tray, a gilt silver " kumkum " of rose-water ; and the 
ther bearing, on a similar tray, a "mibkharah" of gilt 
ilver, in which some odoriferous substance (as benzoin, or 
tankincense,) was burning. These vessels diffused the 
dour of their contents on the way, and were afterwards 
JBed to perfume the sepulchral vault. Passengers were 
ocasionally sprinkled with the rose-water. Next followed 

* This is only borne in funerals of young persons. 
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four men, each of whom bore, upon a small tray, several 
Hiaall lighted tapers of wax, stuck in lumps of paate of 
" hennil." The bier was covered with rich shawls, and its 
slidhid was decorated with handsome ornaments of the head; 
having, besides tlie Hafit, a " kussah almds " (a long ornament 
of gold and diamonds, worn over the forehead), and, upon 
its flat top, a rich diamond kurs. These were the jewels of 
the deccaHod, or were, perhaps, as is often the case, borrowed 
for the occasion. The female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of the ladies of 
Kgypt (with tlie black silk covering, &c.), followed the bier, 
not on foot, as is the common custom in funerals in this 
country, >)ut mounted on high-saddled asses ; and only the 
last two or three of them were wailing ; these being, pro- 
bably, hired mourners. — In another funeral-procession of a 
female, the daugliter of a Turk of high rank, the Yemeneeyeh 
were followed by six black slaves, walking two by two. The 
first two slaves bore each a silver kumkum of rose-water, 
which they sprinkled on the passengers ; and one of them 
honoured nie ho j)r()fuHely as to wet my dress very uncom- 
forta})ly ; after wliich, }h5 poured a small quantity into my 
hands, and i wettgd my face with it, according to custom. 
Each of tlio iKJxt two bore a silver mibkharah, with perfume; 
and the other two carried each a silver *az'kee (or hanging 
(;onH(!r), with burning charcoal and frankincense. The 
j<5welH on tlio shdhid of the bier were of a costly description. 
Kleven ladies, niount(;d on high-saddled asses, together with 
several neddd})ohK, followed. 

The ritcjH and cerenionies perfonned in the mosque, and at 
tlio torn}), and after the funeral, remain to be described.— If 
tlie deceased died in any of the northern quarters of the 
iii(5tro])()liH, the })ody is usually airried, in preference, to the 
nioK(]ue of the Ilasaneyn ; unless he was a poor man, not 
residing near to that veiKjrated sanctuary; in which case, 
his friends generally carry his corpse to any neighbouring 
mosque, to wive time, and avoid unnecessary expense. V^^ 
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f the 'Ulama (that is, of a learned profession, how- 

)le), his corpse is usually taken to the great mosque 

The people of the southern parts of the metropolis 

carry their dead to the mosque of the seyyideh 

• to that of any other celebrated saint. The reason 
ig such mosques in preference to others, is the 
. the prayers offered up at the tombs of very holy 
e especially successful. 

)r, being brought into the mosque, is laid upon 
n the usual place of prayer, with the right side to- 
kibleh, or the direction of Mekkeh. The " Imdm " 
jque stands before the left side of the bier, facing 
e kibleh ; and a servant of the mosque, as a 
;h " (to repeat the words of the Imdm), at the feet, 
lants of the funeral range themselves behind the 
e women standing apart, behind the men : for on 
ion ihej are seldom excluded from the mosque, 
egation being thus disposed, the Tm^m commences 

• over the dead ; prefacing it with these words : ' — 
3e reciting the prayer of four 'tekbeers,'^ the 
ayer, over the deceased Muslim here present :" — or 
'.ceased Muslims here present':" for two or more 
e often prayed over at the same time. Having 
he exclaims (raising his open hands on 'each side 
id, and touching the lobes of his ears with the 
s of his thumbs), " God is most great !" The 

repeats this exclamation ; and each individual of 
igation behind the Imdm does the same, as they aliSo 
lc subsequent tekbeers. The Imdm then recites the 
nd a second time exclaims, " God is most great !" 
h he adds, " God, bless our lord Mohammad, the 

Prophet, and his Family and Companions, and 

e form of prayer used by the Shafe'ees, as being the most common 

ose of the other sects are nearly similar to this. 

eer" has been explained in a former chapter, as being the 

f " AUahu Akbar !" or " God is most great !" 

le meaning commonly assigned to the epithet " Ummfeft *" ^qt: >i>cv^ 
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Have them " — and the third time exclaims, " God i« m 
groat !" Ho then says,^ " God, verily this is thy servt 
and son of thy sorrant : ho hath departed from the refx 
of the world, and from its amplitude,* and from whatever 
loved, and from those "by whom ho was loved in it, to i 
darkness of the grave, and to what he experienceth. i 
did testify that there is no deity but Thou alone ; that Th 
hast no companion ; and that Mohammad is thy servant ft 
thine apostle ; and Thou art all-knowing re8j>ecting him. 
God, ho hath gone to abide with Thee, and Thou art t 
best with whom to abide. He hath become in need of tl 
mercy, and Thou hast no need of his punishment. We hft 
come to Thoe supplicating that we may intercede for hi 
God, if ho wore a doer of good, over-reckon his good deed 
and if ho wore an evil-doer, pass over his evil-doings ; « 
of thy mercy grant that ho may oxi>erience thine acceptftnc 
and spare him the trial of the grave, and its torment; fti 
make his grave wide to him ; and keep back the earth fro 
hiH sides ;'^ and of thy mercy grant that ho may experien 
security from thy tfjrmont, until Thou send him safely 
thy i^aradiso, O Thou most merciful of those who she 
iiiorcy !" Then, for the fourth and last time, the Im^ 
(ixclaims, " God is most great I" - adding, " God, deny i 
not our reward for him [for the service we have done hiiD 
and lead us not into trial after him : pardon us and him M 
all the MusliniH, Lord of the beings of the whole world!*** 
Tlius he finishes his prayer ; greeting the angels on his rig* 
a^d left with the salutation of " I*eace be on you, andtx 
rnercy of God," as is done at the close of the ordinary pray^'' 
Then, addressing the per^ons present, he says, "Givev^ 
testimony respecting him/' They reply, " He wa« of tfl 

Muslims uHsort tliat tlie illiteratemjsa of Mohammad waa a proof th«t 
Kur-aii WHH njvealed to hiin : but the proper meaning of thi» ep'""*^ 
jn'obably " Goutile." 

* Or, acconling to one of my HheykhH, " its businefts." . 

2 It \A b(*li<;v«;d that the body of the wicked \n painfully oppre**** ". 
earth agaiuHt it* ttldttft \tx i\v<i ^ic«.N«i\ \\vq\x^\\ llvl* Is always made liollo*^- 
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virtuous." — The bier is now taken up ; and if it be in the 
Jaosque of the Hasaneyn, or in that of any other celebrated 
flftmt, that the prayer has been performed, it is placed before 
tiie " maksoorah " (the screen or railing that surrounds the 
flepulebral monument or cenotaph). Here, some of the fikees 
and others who have attended the funeral recite the Fat'hah, 
and the last three verses of the " Soorat el-Bakarah " (or 
2iid chapter of the Kur-dn) ; beginning, " Whatever is in 
heaven and on earth is God's." — These rites performed, the 
finieral-train proceeds with the corpse, in the same order as 
before, to the burial-ground.* 

Here I must give a short description of a tomb. — It is an 
oblong vaidt, having an arched roof, and is generally con- 
Btruteted of brick, and plastered. It is made hollow, in order 
tbat the person or persons buried in it may be able with 
ease to sit up when visited and examined by the two angels, 
"Munkar" (vulgarly "Ndkir") and " Nekeer." One side 
&ce8 the direction of Mekkeh ; that is, the south-east. At 
^ foot, which is to the north-east, is the entrance ; before 
which is constructed a small square cell, roofed with stones 
extending from side to side, to prevent the earth from enter- 
uig the vaidt. This is covered over with earth. The vault 
^ generally made large enough to contain four or more 
bodies. If males and females be buried in the same vault, 
which is not commonly the case, a partition is built to 
^paratethe corpses of one sex from those of the other. Over 
'be Aault is constructed an oblong monument (called 
* tarkeebeh "), of stone or brick, with a stela, or upright 
stone (called a " shdhid "), at the head and foot. The stelai 
*^o mostly plain ; but some of them are ornamented ; and 
*tat at the head is often inscribed with a text trom the 
^Ur-an,* and the name of the deceased, with the date of his 

m 

The burial-grounds of Cairo are mostly outside the town, in the desert 
''acts on the north, east, and south. Those within the town are few, and not 
extensive. 

The Prophet forbade engraving the name of God, or any words of the 
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(loath. A turban, cap, or other head-dress, is also sometimes 
carved on the top of the head-stone, shewing the rank or 
class of the person or persons buried in the tomb. — Over the 
grave of an eminent sheykh, or other person of note, a Bmall 
square building, crowned with a cupola, is generally erected.' 
Many of the tombs of Turkish and Memlook grandees have 
marble tarkeebehs, which are canopied by cupolas supported 
by four columns of marble ; and have inscriptions in gilt 
letters upon a ground of azure on the head-stone. There are 
numerous tombs of this description in the great southern 
cemetery of Cairo. The tombs of the Sultdns are mostly 
handsome mosques : some of those are within the metropolis; 
and some, in the cemeteries in its environs. — I now resume 
the description of the funeral. 

The tomb having been opened before the arrival of the 
corpse, no delay takes place in the burial. The sexton and 
two assistants take the corpse out of the bier, and depoirit it 
in the vault. Its bandages are untied ; and it is laid upon 
its right side, or so inclined that the face is towards Mekkeh. 
It is supported in this i)osition by a few crude bricks. If 
the outer wrapper be a Kashmeer shawl, this is rent, lest its 
value sliould tempt any profane person to violate the tomb. 
A little earth is gently placed by and upon the corpse, by 
(mo or more persons ; and the entrance is closed by replacing 
tlio roofing-Htoiies and earth over the small cell before it. 
But (mo singular eoromrjiiy remains to be performed, except 
in tlio case of a young child, who is not held responsible for 
his actions : a fikoo is omi)loyod to perform the office of a 
"mulakkin" (or instructor of the dead):'* sitting before the 
tomb, ho says generally as follows : — " servant of God! 
son of a handmaid of God ! know that, at this time, there 
will come down to thee two angels commissioned respecting 



Kur-in, ujmn a tomb. He jiImo directed that tombs should be low, and built 
only of crude bricicK. 

' Like that Heen iu the distance in the cut inserted in the oj)po8ife page. 

2 The M:ilikees disapprove of this custom, the " talkeen " of the dead. 
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thee and the like of thee : when they say to thee, * Who ii 
thy Lord?' answer them, 'God is my Lord,' in truth; and 
when they ask thee concerning thy Prophet, or the mm who 
hath >x5en sent unto you, say to them, * Mohammad i« the 
Apostle of God,' with voracity; and when they ask thee 
concerning thy religion, say to them, 'El-IsUm is my 
religion ;' and when they ask thee concerning thy book of 
direction, say to them, ' llie Kur-dn is my book oi direction, 
and the Muslims are my brothers ;' and when they ask thee 
concerning thy Kibleh, say to them, * The Kaabch is my 
Kiblch ; and I have lived and died in the assertion that there 
is no deity but God, and Mohammad is God's Apostle :' and 
they will say, * Sleep, servant of God, in the protection of 
God.' " — The soul is believed to remain with the body 
during the first night after the burial ; and on this night to 
bo visited and examined, and perhaps the body tortured, hy 
the two angels above mentioned. — llie Yomeneeyeh and 
other persons hired to attend the funeral are paid at the 
tomb : the former usually receive a piaster each. If the 
futieral be that of a person of rank or wealth, two or three 
skins of water, and as many camel-loads of bread, being con- 
voyed to the >>urial-ground, as before mentioned, are there 
distributed, after the burial, to the poor, who flock thither in 
great numbers on such an occasicm. It has also Wn men- 
tioned that a buifalo is sometimes slaughtered, and it« fleA 
in like manner distributed. This custom is called "el-kaffa- 
rah " (or the expiation) ; Ix^ing supposed to expiate some of \ 
the minor sins^ of the deceased, but not great sins.' '^ 
funeral ended, each of the near relations of the deceaaed tf 
greeted with a j)rayer that he may be happily compeD* 
sated for his loss, or is congratulated that his life ie P^ 
longed. 

The first night aft^r the burial is called "Leyletel- 
Wahsheh" (or the Night of Desolation); the place of the 
deceased iKjing then left desolate. On this night the f"'' 

» Toi-mod "Haghalr." * " Kebalr." 
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"itom is observed : — At sunset, two or three fikees 

it to the house : they take a repast of bread and 

e place where the deceased died ; and then recite 

at el-Mulk " (or 67th chapter of the Kur-dn)! As 

I believed to remain with the body during the first 

3r the burial, and then to depart to the place 

for the residence of good souls until the last day, 

tppointed prison in which wicked souls await their 

i,^ this night is also called "Leylet el-Wahdeh" 

ght of Solitude). 

ions of the Muslims respecting the state of souls in the interval 
h and the judgment ai'e thus given by Sale (* Preliminary Dis- 
. iv.) : — " They distinguish the souls of the faithful into three 
first, of prophets, whose souls are admitted into paradise imme- 
i second, of martyrs, whose spirits, according to a tradition of 
rest in the crops of green birds, which eat of the fruits and drink 
( of paradise ; and the third, of other believers, concerning the 
e souls before the resurrection there are various opinions. For, 1. 
X they stay near the sepulchres, with liberty, however, of going 
ey please ; which they confirm from Mohammad's manner of 
01 at their graves, and his affirming that the dead heard those 
s well as the living. Whence perhaps proceede«i the custom of 

tombs of relations, so common among the Mohammadans. 
agine they are with Adam in the lowest heaven, and also suppoi*t 
I by the authority of their prophet, who gave out that in his 
the upper heavens in his pretended night-journey, he saw there 
^hose who were destined to paradise on the right hand of Adam, 
10 were condemned to hell on his left. 3. Others fancy the souls 
*emain in the well Zemzem, and those of infidels in a certain well 
ice of Hadramot, called Barahoot [so in the Kamoos, but by Sale 
hiit]; but this opinion is branded as heretical. 4. Others say 
ir the graves for seven days ; but that whither they go afterwards 

5. Others, that they are all in the trumpet, whose sound is to 
d. And, 6. Others, that the souls of the good dwell in the forms 
Is, under the throne of God. As to the condition of the souls of 
3esides the opinions that have been already mentioned, the more 
Id that they are offered by the angels to heaven, from whence 
;d as stinking and filthy, they are oflfered to the earth ; and being 
a place there, are carried down to the seventh earth, and thrown 
3n, which they call Sijjeen, under a green rock, or, according to a 
Mohammad, under the devil's jaw, to be there tormented till they 
p to be joined again to their bodies." I believe that the opinion 
le Well of Barahoot commonly prevails in the present day. 
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Another coromony, called that of the " Sebhah " (or 
Rosary), is porformed on this occasion, to facilitate the 
entrance of the deceased into a state of happiness : it tunallj 
occupies three or four hours. After the " 'esh6 " (or night- 
fall), some fikees, sometimes as many as fifty, assemble in 
the house ; c>r, if there be not a court, or large apartment, for 
their reception, some matting is spread for them to sit upon 
in front of the house. One of them brings a sebhah composed 
of a thousand beads, each about the size of a pigoon*8 egg. 
They commence the ceremony by reciting the "Sooratel- 
Mulk " (mentioned above) ; then say three times, " God i« 
one." After this they recite the " Soorat el-Falak " (or Iwt 
chapter but one of the Kur-dn), and the opening chapter (the 
" Fdt'hah "; ; and then three times say, " God, bless, with 
the most excellent blessing, the most happy of thy creatniei, 
our lord Mohammad, and his Family and Companions, and 
save them :" to which they add, " All who commemorate 
Thee are the mindful, and those who omit commemorating 
Thee are th(3 negligent." They next repeat, thrice one 
thousand tinujH, " There is no deity but God;" one of them 
holding the sobliah, and counting each repetition of theee 
words by j)aHHing a bead through his fingers. After each 
thousand repetitions they sometimes rest, and take coffee. 
Having ooni))letcd the last thousand, and rested, and re- 
freshed thornHelvoH, they say, a hundred times, " [I extol] the 
perfection of God, with his praise:" then, the same number 
of tirncH, ** 1 b(;g forgiveness of God, the Great :" after which 
they say, fifty times, " [1 extol] the perfection of the Lord, 
the Eternal — the jxjrfeetion of God, the Eternal :" they then 
repeat thtisc words of the Kur-an — " [ExtolJ the jKjrfection of 
thy Lord, the Lord of Might; exempting Ilim from that 
which they [namely, (.'hristians and others] ascribe to Him 
[that is, from the having a son, or partaker of his godheadj 
and p(;a(;e b(j on the AjKjHtles ; and })raise 1x5 to God, the 
i-.ord of the beings of the whole world !" * Two or three or 

^ (chapter xxxvii., liui three verseM. 
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Qore of them then recite, each, an " 'ashr," * or about two or 
hree verses of the Knr-dn. This done, one of them asks his 
ompanions, *' Huve ye transferred [the merit ofj what ye 
Ave recited to the soul of the deceased ?" They reply, " We 
Ave transferred it ; " and add, " And peace he on the 
apostles," &c., as above. This concludes the ceremony of 
be sebhah, which, in the houses of the rich, is also repeated 
n the second and third nights. This ceremony is likewise 
erfprmed in a family on their receiving intelligence of the 
eath of a near relation. 

The men make no alteration in their dresg in token of 
mourning ; nor do the women on the death of an elderly man ; 
ut they do for others. . In the latter cases, they dye their 
lirts, head-veils, face-veils, and handkerchiefs, of a blue, or 
fan almost black, colour, with indigo; and some of them, 
ith the same dye, stain their hands and their arms as high 
J the elbow, and smear the walls of the chambers. When 
xe master of the house, or the owner of the furniture, is dead, 
id sometimes in other cases, they also turn upside-down the 
trpets, mats, cushions, and coverings of the deewans. In 
^neral, the women, while in mourning, leave their hair 
abraided, cease to wear some of their ornaments, and, if 
ley smoke, use common reed pipes. 

Towards the close of the first Thursday after the funeral, 
id, often, early in the morning of this day, the women of 
le family of the deceased again commence a wailing, in 
leir house, accompanied by some of their female friends ; 
id in the afternoon or evening of this day, male friends of 
le deceased also visit the house, and three or four fikees are 
nployed to perform a khatmeh. — On the Friday-morning 
le women repair to the tomb, where they observe the same 
ifitoms which I have described in speaking of the ceremonies 

* This tenn (*ashr) properly denotes a portion consisting of ten verses of the 
*^r-aii ; but is often applied to somewhat more, or less, than what is con- 
iered by some, or by all, as ten verses, either because there is much disagree- 
®*it as to the divisions of the verses or for the sake of beginning and ending 
'*li a break in the tenour of the text. 
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porforraod on the two grand " 'oeds," in the second of the 
chapterH on periodical public festivals, &c. ; generally taking 
a palm-})ranch, to break up, and ])lace on the tomb; and 
some cakes or bread, to distribute to the poor. These cere- 
monies are repeated on the same days of the next two weelu; 
and again, on the Thursday and Triday which complete, or 
next follow, the first i)eriod of forty days^ after the faneral: 
whence this Friday is called " el-Arba*een," or "Gum'at 
el-Arba'een." 

Tt is customary among the peasants of Upper Egypt for 
the female relations and friends of a person deceased to meet 
together by his house on each of the first three days after the 
funeral, and there to perform a lamentation and a stnnge 
kind of dance. They daub their faces and bosoms, and part 
of their dress, with mud ; and tie a rope girdle, generally 
made of the coarse grass called " halfi," round the waiit* 
p]ach flourishes in her hand a palm-stick, or a nebboot (• 
long staif ), or a spear, or a drawn sword ; and dances with • 
slow moveirient, and in an irregular manner ; generally 
pacing about, and raising and depressing the body. Thii 
dance is continued for an hour or more, and is performed 
twice or three times in the course of the day. After the 
third day, the women visit the tomb, and place upon it their 
rope-girdles ; and usually a lamb, or a goat, is slain there, 
as an (expiatory sacrifice, and a feast made, on this occaeion* 
Having now described the manners and customs of the 
Muslims of l^igypt in the various stages and circumstances ot 
life, from the jieriod of infancy to the tomb, I cloae my 
account of them, as a writer of their own nation would in 
a similar case, with "thanks and praise to Him who dietb 
not." 

* S<!«j Ofni'HiH, I. .'i. 

* Ah tlu! ancient K;;yiitian womon did in the same aisc. — See a pfl*ag< '^ 
HfjrrxiotuH, before referre(i to, lib. ii. cap. Ho. 
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I.— THE COPT?. 



of that great nation from which the Copts mainly 
eir origin renders this people objects of much 
specially to one who has examined the wonderful 
is of Ancient Egypt : but so great is the aversion 
h, like their illustrious ancestors, they regard all 
ho are not of their own race, and so reluctant are 
mit such persons to any familiar intercourse with 
s I had almost despaired of gaining an insight into 
ious, moral, and social state. At length, however, 
good fortune to become acquainted with a character 
] had doubted the existence— a Copt of a liberal as 
L intelligent mind ; and to his kindness I am in- 
' the knowledge of most of the facts related in the 
brief memoir. 

3ts, at present, compose less than one fourteenth 
e population of Egypt; their number being not 

about one hundred and fifty thousand. About ten 
3f them reside in the metropolis. In some parts of 
ypt are villages exclusively inhabited by persons 
!e ; and the district called the Feiyoom particularly 
rith them. The vast number of ruined convents 
hes existing in various parts of Egypt shews that 

were very numerous a few centuries ago; but 
r many of them have embraced the faith of El-Islam, 

T 
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and become intermixed by marriage with Muslims; and 
thus the number of genuine and Christian Copts has been 
reduced to its present small amount. 

The Copts are undoubtedly descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, but not an unmixed race ; their ancestors in the 
earlier ages of Christianity having intermarried with Greeks, 
Nubians, Abyssinian s, and other foreigners. Their name i« 
correctly pronounced either " Kubt '* or " Kibt ;" but more 
commonly, " Gubt " or " Gibt," and (in Cairo and its neigh- 
bourhood, and in some other parts of Egypt), " 'Ubt" or 
" 'Ibt :" in the singular it is pronounced " Kubtee, Kibtee, 
Gubteo, Gibtee, 'Ubtee,'' or " Ibtee." All of these soundi 
bear a great resemblance to the ancient Greek name of Egypt 
(Aiyirnro^) : but it is generally believed that the name of 
" Kubt " is derived from " Coptos " (once a great city in 
Upper Egypt), now called " Kuft," or, more commonly, 
" Guft," to which vast numbers of the Christian Egyptiani 
retired during the persecutions with which they were visited 
under several of the Roman Emperors. The Copts have not 
altogether lost their ancient language ; their liturgy and 
several of their religious books being written in it : but the 
Coptic has become a dead language, understood by very fe* 
persons ; and the Arabic has been adopted in its stead. 

With respect to their personal characteristics, we observe 
some striking points of resemblance, and yet, upon the whole, 
a considerable difference, between the Copts and the ancient 
Egy})tianH, judging of the latter from the paintings and 
sculptures in their tom})S and temples. The diflference i«, 
liowever, easily accounted for by the fact of the inter- 
marriages of the ancestors of the modem Copts with 
foreigners, above mentioned. The people who bear the 
greatest resemblance to the ancient Egyptians, at present, 
are the Xooboh (or more genuine Nubians); and next to these, 
tlio Abyssinians and the Copts, who are, notwithstanding, 
much unlike each other. The Copts differ but little from 
the generality of their Muslim countrymen : the latter being 
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chiefly descended from Arabs and from Copts who have 
embraced the faith of the Arabs, and having thus become 
assimilated to the Copts in features. I find it difficult, 
sometimes, to perceive any difference between a Copt and a 
Mmlim Egyptian, beyond a certain downcast and sullen 
expression of countenance which generally marks the 
fonner; and the Muslims themselves are often deceived 
when they see a Copt in a white turban. We observe, in 
the latter, the same shades of complexion, in different lati- 
tudes of the country, as in the former ; varying from a pale 
yellowish colour to a deep bronze or brown. The eyes of 
the Copt are generally large and elongated, slightly inclining 
from the nose upwards, and always black : the nose is 
toight, except at the end, where it is rounded, and wide : 
the Hps are rather thick ; and the hair is black and curly. 
The Copts are, generally speaking, somewhat under the 
ttiiddle size ; and so, as it appears from the mummies, were 
the ancient Egyptians* Their women, of the higher and 
Jiiddle classes in particular, blacken the edges of their eye- 
ids with kohl ; and those of the lower orders tattoo blue 
>Utrks upon their faces, hands, &c., in the same manner 
■a other Egyptian females, but usually introduce the cross . 
•inong these ornaments. Most of the Copts circumcise their 
t>ns; and another practice which prevailed among their 
agan ancestors, mentioned by Strabo, and alluded to in a 
ote subjoined to page 73, vol. i., of this work, is observed 
tuong the Copts without exception. 

The dress of the Copts is similar to that of the Muslim 
Egyptians ; except that the proper turban of the former is 
lack or blue, or of a grayish or light-brown colour ; and 
ich Copts as wear cloth generally choose dull colours, and 
ften wear a black cotton gown, or loose shirt, over their 
•oth and silk dress. In the towns, they are usually careful 
lus to distinguish themselves from the Muslims ; but in 
le villages, many of them wear the white or red turban, 
ther Christians, and Jews, who are subjects of the Turkish 
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Sultdn, arc distinguislied from the Muslims in the same 
manner ; but not all : many Armenians, Greeks, and Syrian 
Christians, wear the white turban. Subjects of European 
Christian powers are allowed to do the same, and to adopt 
altogether the Turkish dress. The occasions which ori- 
ginally caused the Copts to be distinguished by the black 
and blue turbans will be mentioned in some historical notei 
respecting this people hereafter. — ITie Copt women veil 
their faces, not only in public, but also in the house, when 
any men, except their near relations, are present. The 
unmarried ladies, and females of the lower orders, in publfc 
generally wear the white veil : the black veil is worn \fj 
the more respectable of the married ladies ; but the white 
is ado[)tod by many, from a desire to imitate the Muslimehi. 
The Copts, with the exception of a small proportion who 
profess the Romish or the Greek faith, are Christians of the 
sect called Jacobites, Eutychians, Monophysites, and Mono- 
thelites ; whoso creed was condemned by the Council rf 
Chalcodon, in the reign of the Emperor Marcian, They 
received the appellation of "Jacobites" f" Ya'dkibeh," or 
" Yaakoobees " j, by which they are generally known, from 
Jac()];uH lUradaeuH, a Syrian, who was a chief propagator of 
the Eutychian doctrines. Those who adhered to the Greek 
faith were distinguished from the former by the namerf 
^^MelekitoH" (" Melekeeyeh," or " Melekees"), that is to 
nay, " JioyaliHts," because they agreed in faith with the 
Ernperor of (J(jnstantinople. The secession of the gr»t 
majority of the Copts from what was generally considered 
the orthodox church gave rise to an implacable enmity 
between them and the Greeks, under whom they suffered 
much persecution, and with whom they would no long* 
(3von contract marriages. This enmity was, of course, moie 
bitter on the i)art of the Copts : they gladly received the 
Aral> invaders of their country, and united with them to 
expel the Greeks, l^heir revenge was gratified ; but they 
were made to bow their necks to a heavier yoke : yet the 
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iatred with which even the modem Copts regard the Greeks 
and all other Christians who are not of their own sect is 
uracil greater than that which they bear towards the 
Muslims. — Saint Mark, they assert, was the first who preached 
the Gospel in Egypt; and they regard him as the first 
Patriarch of Alexandria. The Nubians and Abyssinians 
fimbraoed Christianity soon after the Egyptians; and, 
following the same example, they adopted the Jacobite 
doctrines. The Nubians, however, have become Muslims, 
and boast that there is not a single Christian among their 
race, and that they will never allow one to live among 
ttwm ; for, as they are more ignorant, so are they also more 
Wgoted, than the generality of Muslims. In Abyssinia, 
Jacobite Christianity is still the prevailing religion. 

The religious orders of the Coptic Church consist of a 
Patriarch, a Metropolitan of the Abyssinians, Bishops, 
Aiohpriests, Priests, Deacons, and Monks. 

The Patriarch (" el-Batrak ") is the supreme head of the 
church ; and occupies the chair of Saint Mark. He generally 
*flides in Cairo ; but is styled " Patriarch of Alexandria." 
5e is chosen from among the order of monks, with whose 
^Bgulations he continues to comply; and it is a point of 
iese regulations that he remains unmarried. He is obliged 
wear woollen garments next his body ; but these are of 
he finest and softest quality, like the shawls of Kashmeer, 
nd are concealed by habits of rich silks and cloth. So 
igid are the rules with which he is obliged to conform, that, 
whenever he sleeps, he is waked after every quarter of an 
■onr.^ A patriarch may be appointed by his predecessor ; 
nt generally he is chosen by lot ; and always from among 
he monks of the Convent of Saint Anthony (" Deyr An- 
ooniyoos") in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, near the 
western Gulf of the Eed Sea. The bishops and principal 
►liests, when a patriarch is to be elected, apply to the 

* KaBapiirfiTos ttvtKtv. Compare the account given by Herodotus of the 
^its of the priests of ancient Egypt : lib. ii. cap. 37. 
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KuperioT of tho convent above mentioned, who namcfl aboat 
eight or nine mnnka whom ho considers qualified for tk 
liigh office of head of the church ; the names of these penoni 
are written, each upon a Rcparate slip of paper, which piecM 
of pnpor arc then riillod into the form of little halls, ud 
put into a drawer: a prieat draws one, without looking; 
and tho person whose name is thus drawn is invested u 
patriarch. Formerly, a young child was employed t* dn* 
the lot ; Ijoing supposed to be more under the direction «f 
heaven. 

The property at tho dispofial of tho patriarch is very ccm* 
MiderAblo : it chiefly consists iu housos ; and can only h 
eni]iloyed for pious uses. Modem patriarchs have doM 
little more than augment their property : generally, when t 
(^opt soils a house in Cairo, tho patriarch bids for it, and M 
one ventures to bid against him ; so that the owner of tie 
houso ifi obliged to part with it for considerably loss than ■<• 
jtutt value. 

Tho patriarch and bisliops wear a turban of a wider and , 
rounder form than thone of other persons, much rcscmlding 
tho mukleh of tho Muslim 'UlamA, I»ut of the same dark 
colour as those of the other Oopts. 




Turbvi at Uie Cupllc rurUrch and KlibopL 

Tho Metropolitan of the AbyHsinians f" cl-Matrin ") " 
appointed by tho Patriarch. Ho retains his ofiico for lift! 
and resides in Abyssinia. 
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A biflhop (" Usknf ") is generally (or, I am told, always,) 
osen Irom among the monks ; and contimieB, like tlie 
'triarch, to conform, -witk their regulations. The canoos of 
ecbnroli do not require that bishops should be monks ; but 
imarried men, or widowerB, were formerly always chosen for 
e episcopal office. The number of bishops is twelve. 
An Archpriest (" Kummus ") is elevated &om the order of 
mmou priests. The archpriests are numerous. 
A priest (" Kasees ") must have been a deacon : he must 

without bodily defect, at least thirty-three years of age, 
d a person who has ueTer married, or who has married but 
e wife, and taken that wife a virgin, and married her 
ifore he became a priest ; for he cannot marry after. If a 
iest'fl wife die, he cannot marry again ; nor is the widow 

a priest allowed to marry a second husband. A priest 
»y be of the order of monks, and consequently unmarried, 
e is supported only by alms, and by what he obtains 
JOQgh his own industry. Both priests and deacons are 
■dained either by the Patriarch or by a bishop. The priests 
ear a turban formed of a long narrow band. This was 
om, a few years ago, by all the Copts in Cairo : a desire to 
litate the Muslims has made them change the style. 




A Deacon (" Shemmas ") must be either unmarried, or e 
fiMon who has only once married, to a virgin bride. If he 
^e a second wife, or marry a widow, he loses his office 
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Ho may be of tho order of monkB, as appears from what lutf 
been said above. 

A Monk (" lidhib ") must have submitted to a long trial of 
his i)atience •and piety, and made a vow of celibacy, before 
his a<lmission into the monastic order. He usually perfonru 
menial and arduous services, previously to his admission, for 
a year, or a year and a half, in some sequestered conTent 
in the desert. He is generally employed in fetching wood 
and water, sweeping the convent, &c., and waiting upon the 
monks ; and expends all his property (if he have any^ in the 
purchase of clothes and other necessaries for the monks and 
the poor in general. If, after a sufficient service, he per- 
severe in his resolution, he is admitted. The prayers of the 
dead are recited over him, to celebrate his death to the 
world ; and it has been said that, when he dies, he is buried 
without prayer ; but I am informed that this is not the caae. 
Tho monks are very numerous, and there are many nimi. 
They lead a life of great austerity, and are obliged alwaya to 
wear woollen garments next the body. Every monk i« dia- 
tingulHhed by a strip of woollen stuff, of a deep blue or black 
colour, about four inches wide, attached beneath the turban 
and hanging down tho back to the length of about a foot. 
A woollen shirt is generally the only article of dress worn by 
tho monks, beside the turban. They eat two meals in the 
course of the day, at noon and in the evening : but, if living 
in a convent, seldom anything more than lentils, as moat of 
their convents are in the desert : on feast-days, however, 
they eat flesh, if it be procurable. Tho number of coDvente 
and churches is said to bo a hundred and forty-six ;' but the 
former are few in comparison with the latter. 

The (, 'optic church recommends baptizing boys at the ap 

* I have neglected to write the name of this a{){)en(lage ; but ifmjta^^^ 
<lo*liot deceive me, I wan told that it i« termed " kaliisVeh," which *^ 
Keems to be a corruption of " kalensuweh," Mengin calU it "kaloocT*" 
(* Hint, de I'Egypte bouh Mohammed-Aly,* vol. ii. p. 290). 

* Mengin, u'n supra^ pp. 284 — 289. 
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•f forty days, and girls at the age of eighty days, if they 
iontimie so long well and healthy ; but earlier if they be ill, 
•nd in apparent danger of death : for it is a prevailing 
telief among the Copts, that, if a child die nnbaptized, it will 
le blind in the next life, and the parents are held guilty of 

sin, for which they must do penance, either by repeating 
lany prayers or by fasting : yet people of the lower orders, 
fKvin^at an inconvenient distance from a church, and even 
a other cases, often neglect baptizing their children for a 
^hole year. The child is dipped three times in the water, 
a which a little holy oil, dropped on the priest's thumb, has 
»een washed off; and prayers, entirely in Coptic, are 
epeated over it. The Copts hold that the Holy Spirit 
descends upon the child in baptism. No money is taken by 
he priest for performing the baptismal service, unless 
'dimtarily offered. 

I have said that most of the Copts circumcise their sons. 
hi many of them in Cairo, I am told, do so ; but in other 
•arts, all, or almost all, observe this rite. The operation is 
lenerally performed when the child is about seven or eight 
'ears of age, and always privately : there is no fixed age for 
te performance : some of the Copts are circumcised at the 
arly age of two years, and some at the age of twenty years 
r more. The more enlightened of the Copts certainly regard 
ircumcision as a practice to be commended ; but not as a 
digious rite, which the priests declare it is not. It appears, 
owever, from its being universal among the peasantry, that 
tese look upon it as something more than a mere civil rite ; 
^r if they regarded it as being of no higher importance, 
ttrely they would leave the more polished to comply with 
^Q custom. Some say it is in imitation of Christ, who 
ibmitted to this rite, that they perform it. It is a relic of 
^cient customs. 

The Copts have numerous schools ; but for boys only : 
^^ few females among them can read ; and those have been 
structed at home. I'he boys are taught the Psalms of 
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David, tho Gospels, and the Apostolical Epistles, in Arabic; 
and then tho Gospels and Epistles in Coptic. They do not 
learn the Coptic language grammatically ; and I am told 
that there is not to be found, among the Copts, any perwn 
who can write or speak that language with correctnew or 
ease ; and that there are very few persons who can do more 
than repeat what they have committed to memory, of the 
Scriptures and Liturgy. The Coptic language gradually fell 
into disuse after the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs. For 
two centuries after that event, it appears to have been the 
only language that the generality of the Copts understood; 
but before the tenth century of our era, most of the inha- 
bitants of Lower Egypt had ceased to speak and imderstand 
it ; * though in tlie Sa'eed (or Upper Egypt), El-Makreezee 
tells us, the women and children of the Copts, in his time 
(tliat is, about the close of the fourteenth century of our era, 
or tlie early part of the fifteenth), scarcely spoke any other 
language than the Sa'eedee Coptic, and had a complete 
knowledge of tlie Greek. Soon after this period, the Coptic 
language fell into disuse in Upper Egypt, as it had done w 
long }>ef()re in the Lower Provinces ; and the Arabic WM 
adoj)ted in its stead. All the T'opts who have been instructed 
at a school still ])ray, })oth in the church and in private, in 
Coptic ; and the Scriptures are still always read in the 
churches in that language; but they are explained, from 
books, in Aralnc. Many books for the use of priests and 
otlier persons are written in the Coptic language exprewed 
in Ara})ic characters. 

l^he ordinary j)rivate prayers of the Copts are a subject 
particularly worthy of notice. In these they seem to have 
imitated the Jews, and to resemble tho Muslims. I ^^ 
informed that there are few of them in Cairo who do not 
comply with a precept of their church which enjoins them to 
pray seven times in the course of tlie day. The M 

* TIjIh h(u( h«c'n hh<?wn by Quatrcn)fere, in his * Researches on the Laogtw?' 
ami Literature of Kjjypt.* 
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•ayer is said at daybreak ; the second, at the third hour ; 
le third, at the sixth hour ; the fourth, at the ninth hour ; 
le fifth, at the eleventh hour; the sixth, at the. twelfth 
)ur, which is sunset ; and the seventh, at midnight. In 
ch of these prayers, those persons who have learned to read, 
id are strict in the performance of their religious duties, 
dte several of the Psalms of David (about a seventh part of 
le whole Book of Psalms) in Arabic, and a chapter of one of 
le four Gospels in the same language ; after which they say, 
therin Coptic or Arabic, " my Lord ! have mercy I" forty- 
le times ; some using a string of forty-one beads ; others 
•unting by their fingers : they then add a short prayer in 
optic. In the seven prayers of each day, altogether, they 
»peat the whole Book of Psalms. Such,I am assured, are the 
gid practices of the more strict and instructed classes in their 
uly worship. The illiterate repeat, in each of the seven 
iily prayers, the Lord's Prayer seven times, and " my 
ord I have mercy 1" forty-one times. Previously to private 
Jwell as public prayer, persons of the better and stricter 
xuBses wash their hands and face ; and some also wash their 
Jet ; and in prayer they always face the east. Though in 
lost of the rules above mentioned they nearly resemble the 
ew8 and the Muslims, they differ from both in holding that 
rayer, except with the congregation in the church, is better 
erformed in private than in public. Their ordinary prayers, 
f at least the latter and shorter form, they often repeat while 
talking or riding or otherwise actively employed. I can 
ardly believe that the longer form is generally used by the 
istructed classes, though I am positively assured that it is. 
The larger churches are divided into four or five compart- 
leiits. The " Heykel," or Chancel, containing the altar, 
^pies the central and chief portion of the compartment 
^ the upper end, which is screened from the rest of the 
lurch by a close partition or wall of wooden panel- work, 
^Wng a door in the centre, the entrance of the Heyfc^l, 
^fore which is suspended a curtain, with a large cross 
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worked upon it. The compartment next before this is 
appropriated to the priests who read the lessons, <&c., and to 
boys who serve as acolytes and singers, and the chief mem- 
bers of the congregation : this is separated from the com- 
partmont next before it by a partition of wooden lattice- 
work, about eight or nine feet high, with three doors, era 
single door in the centre. The inferior members of the 
congregation occupy the next compartment, or next two 
compartments ; and the lowest is appropriated to the 
women, and is screened in front by a partition of wooden 
lattice- work, to conceal them entirely from the men. Upon 
the walls of the church are suspended ill-executed and gaudy 
pictures of various saints ; particularly of the patron saint ; 
but no images are admitted. The floor is covered with mati. 

Every man takes off his shoes on entering the church; bnt 
he retains his turban. He first goes to the door of the 
Heykol, prostrates himself before it, and kisses the hem of 
its curtain. Ho then prostrates himself, or makes a bow, and 
a salutation with tho hand, before one or more of the pictnre* 
of saints, and sometimes kisses the hand of one or more of the 
officiating priests in tho compartment next before the HeykeL 
Almost every member of the congregation has a crutct 
about four feet and a half or five feet long, to lean npon 
while he stands ; which he does during the greater part of 
the service. Tho full service (with the celebration of the 
Eucharist j occupies between three and four hours ; generally 
commencing at daybreak. 

.The priests wlio officiate in the ITeykel are clad in handsome 
robes ; but tlie others wear only their ordinary dress. The 
whole of the service that is performed in the Ileykel is i^ 
the Coptic language ; no other language being allowed to he 
spoken within the sanctuary. The priests without, standing 
opposite and facing the door of the Ileykel, rc^ad aijd chant 
explanations and lessons in Arabic and Coptic* A priest 

^ They chant nearly in the same manner ob the Muslims reciting th* 
Kur-;in. 
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is not permitted to sit down while reading the service 
in the sanctuary; and as this occupies so long a time, 
lie pauses, in order that he may sit down, several times, for 
a few minutes ; and on these occasions, cymbals of various 
sizes and notes are beaten as long as he remains sitting. 
Several times, also, a priest comes out from the Heykel, 
waves a censer, in which frankincense is burning, among 
the congregation, and blesses each member, placing his hand 
upon the person's head. Having done this to the men, he 
proceeds to the apartment of the women. The sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper is often celebrated in the Coptic church. 
The bread, which is made in the form of small round cakes, 
or bunns, stamped upon the top, is moistened with the wine, 
and in this state administered to the congregation, and 
partaken of by the ministers in orders, who have larger 
shares than the laymen, and are alone privileged to drink 
thevnne. Each member of the congregation advances to 
the door of the Heykel to receive his portion. 

The priests and others are often guilty of excessive in- 
decorum in their public worship. I heard a priest, standing 
before the door of the sanctuary in the patriarchal church 
ui Cairo, exclaim to a young acolyte (who was assisting him, 
I suppose, rather awkwardly), " May a blow corrode your 
heart !" and a jBriend of mine once witnessed, in the same 
place, a complete uproar : a priest from a village, having 
taken a part in the performance of the service, was loudly 
3Up8ed, and forcibly expelled, by the regular officiating 
'iiinisters ; and afterwards, many members of the congrega- 
Son, in pressing towards the door of the Heykel, vociferated 
JUrses, and beat each other with their crutches. The form of 
"©rvice in itself struck me as not much characterized by solem- 
nity ; though probably it approaches very nearly in many 
Aspects to that of the earliest age of the Christian church. 

Confession is required of all members of the Coptic 
hurch, and is indispensable before receiving the sacrament 
f the Lord's Supper. Each person generally confesses to 
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the same priest. The penance which the confessor ugually 
imposes is a certain number of crossings and prostratiow, 
with the repetition, during each prostration, of the Lord's 
Prayer, or, " my Lord ! have mercy !" 

The Copts observe long and arduous fmU. A week before 
their Great Fast, or Lent, commences a fast of three dayB, 
kept in commemoration of that of Nineveh, which was occa- 
.sioned by the preaching of Jonah. Some of the Copte 
observe this fast by total abstinence during the whole period 
of three days and three nights ; others keep it in the same 
manner as the other fasts, of which an account here folloWB. 

Their principal fast, called "e8-S(5m el-Kebeer" (or tie 
Great Fast), above alluded to, was originally limited to 
forty days ; but it has been gradually extended, by different 
patriarchs, to fifty-five days. During this period, except on 
two days of festival, which will presently be mentioned, 
they abstain from every kind of animal food, such as flesh- 
meat, eggs, milk, butter, and cheese ; and eat only bread 
and vegetables (chiefly beans), with sweet oil, or the oil 
of sesame, and dukkah. The churches are open, and service 
is performed in them, every day during this fast; and the 
(Ji^pts eat nothing after their suj>per until after the churcb- 
Y)raycrH of the next day, about noon : but they do not thuB on 
the other fasts. 

Th(3y olmorve, however, with almost equal strictness, three 
other fasts :-- 1st, the Som el-MeelM" (or Fast of tho Nati- 
vity;; the ])oriod of which is twenty-eight days immediately 
preceding the Festival of the Nativity, or ( Jhristmaa-day ; 
that is, all the month of Kiyahk except the last two days:— 
2ndly, the " Soiri er-Kusul " for Fast of the Apostles), which 
is the period between the Ascension and the fifth of Eboeb; 
and is observed in commemorati(m of the AjK)stles' fasting 
aft(;r they were deprived of their Lord : — 3rdly, the *' Som el- 
*Adrti, " (or Fast of the Virgin), a period of fifteen days pre- 
vious to the Assumj)tion of the Virgin. 

The Copts also fast every Wednesday and Friday in cverj 
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!)tlier period of the year, except during the fifty days imme- 
liately following their Great Fast ; that is, from the end of 
the Great Fast to the end of the Khamdseen. On these 
Wednesdays and Fridays, they eat only fish, vegetables, 
ind oil. 

Each fast is followed by a festival. The Copts observe 
leven great festivals : — 1st, the " 'Eed el-Meeldd " (or Festival 
)f the Nativity), on the 29th of Kiyahk (or 6th or 7th of 
Famiary) :— 2ndly, the ** 'Eed el-Gheetds," on the 11th of 
poobeh (18th or 19th of January), in commemoration of the 
Japtism of Christ :— 3rdly, the " 'Eed el-Bishdrah " (Anrnin- 
aation of the Virgin, or Lady-day), on the 29th of Barmahdt 
or 6th of April) :— 4thly, the " 'Eed esh-Sha'dneen " (Palm 
Jimday), the Sunday next before Easter : — 5thly, the " 'Eed 
J-Kiyimeh *' (the Eesurrection, or Easter), or " el-'Eed el- 
iebeer" (the Great Festival) :— 6thly, the " 'Eed-es-So'ood " 
;the Ascension) :— 7thly, the " 'Eed el-'Ansarah " (Whit- 
randay). On the first, second, and fifth of these, the church- 
?iayers are performed at night : that is, in the night pre- 
ceding the day of festival. On all these festivals, the Copts 
^ear new clothes (or the best they have), feast, and give 
ihns. 

On the " Leylet el-Gheetds (or eve of the Festival of the 
-^heetds) the Copts, almost universally, used to perform a 
^gtdar ceremony, which, I am informed, is now observed 
5y few of those residing in the metropolis, but by almost all 
others ; that is, by the men. To commemorate the baptism 
>f Christ, men, old as well as young, and boys, plunge into 
'^ater ; and the Muslims say, that, as each does this, another 
exclaims to him, " Plunge, as thy father and grandfather 
;>lunged; and remove El-Islam from thy heart." Some 
'hurches have a large tank, which is used on this occasion ; 
4e water having first been blessed by a priest : but it is a 
lore common practice of the Copts to perform this ceremony 
^hich most of them regard more as an amusement than 
I'eligious rite) in the river ; pouring in some holy water 
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from the church before they plunge. This used to be an 
occasion of great festivity among the Copts of the metropolis: 
the Nile was crowded with boats, and numeroiu teati 
and mesh'als were erected on its banks. Prayers are per- 
formed in the churches on the eve of this festival : a priert 
blesses the water in the font, or the tank, then ties on a 
napkin, as an apron, and, wetting the comer of a hand- 
kerchief with the holy water, washes (or rather, wipes or 
touches,) with it the feet of each member of the congregation. 
This latter ceremony is also performed on. the Thundaj 
next before Easter, or Maunday Thursday (" Khamees d- 
'Ahd " j, and on the Festival of the Apostles (" 'Bed er- 
liusul "), on the 5th of Ebecb (or 11th of July). 

On the Festivals of the " Bishdrah " and the " Sha'Aneen," 
the Copts cat fish ; and on the latter of these two festivali 
the priests recite the prayers of the dead over their congre- 
gations in the churches ; and if any die between that daj 
and the end of the Khamdseen (which is the chief or worst 
portion of the plague -season), his body is interred without the 
prayer being repeated. This custom seems to have originated 
from the fact of its.being impossible to pray at the tomb over 
every victim of the plague ; and must have a very im* 
pressive effect upon people expecting this dreadful scourge. 

Among the minor festivals are the "Khamees el-*Ahd, 
above mentioned ; " Sebt en-Noor " (or Saturday of the Light), 
the next Saturday, when a light which is said to be miracu- 
lous appears in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; the " 'Bod 
er-Kusul," before mentioned ; and the "'Bed es-Saleeb" K 
Festival of [the discovery of] the Cross), on the 17th of Toot 
(or 2()th or 27th of September). 

l^il grim age to Jerusalem the Copts hold to be incumbont 
on all who are able to perform it ; but few of the poorer 
classes acquit themselves of this duty. The pilgrims com- 
pose a numerous caravan. They pass the Passion-Week and 
Easter at Jerusalem ; and, on the third day after the Passion- 
Week, proceed to the Jordan, in which they bathe. 
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The Coptb almost tiniversally abstain from eating swine's 
jsh ; not because they consider it nulawful, for they deny 
to be so, but, as they say, on account of the filthiness of 
le animaL I should think, however, that this abstinence 
rather to be attributed to a prejudice derived from their 
eathen ancestors. The flesh of the wild boar is often eaten 
y^them. Camel's flesh they consider unlawful; probably 
)rno better reason than that of its being eaten by the Muslims, 
ley abstain from the flesh of animals that have been 
^gled, and from blood, in compliance with an injunction 
f the AJ)0stles to the Gentile converts,' which they hold is 
ot abrogated. 

The male adults among the Copts pay a tribute (called 
gizyeh "), beside the income tax (or " firdeh") which they 
ay in common with the Muslim inhabitants of Egypt, 
lere are three rates of the former : the richer classes, in 
airo and other large towns, pay thirty-six piasters each ; 
xe middling classes, eighteen ; and the poorest, nine : but 
I the country, this tax is levied upon families, instead of 
idividuals. The firdeh is the same for the Copts as for the 
hislims ; the twelfth part of a man's annual salary or gain, 
hen this can be ascertained. 

The Copts are not now despised and degraded by the 
>vemment as they were a few years ago. Some of them 
ive even been raised to the rank of Beys. Before the 
^cession of Mohammad 'Alee, neither the Copts nor other 
astern Christians, nor Jews, were generally allowed to ride 
Draes in Egypt ; but this restriction has, of late years, been 
ithdrawn. — The Muslims of Damascus, who are notorious for 
leir bigotry and intolerance, complained, to the conqueror 
)raheem Basha, of the Christians' in their city being allowed 
> ride horses ; urging that the Muslims no longer had the 
rivilege of distinguishing themselves from the infidels, 
he Bdsha replied, " Let the Muslims still be exalted above 
le Christians, if they wish it : let them ride dromedaries in 

> Acts, XV. 20 and 29, 
VOL. II. U 
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the stroots : depend upon it the Christians will not follow 
their example." — The Copts enjoy an immunity for whiA 
they are much envied by most of the Muslims : they are ncft 
liable to be taken for military service.* 

The ordinary domestic habits of the Copts are perfectly 
Oriental, and nearly the same as those of their Muslim fellow- 
countrymen. They pass their hours of leisure chiefly in the 
same manner, enjoying their pipe and coffee : their meaU, 
also, are similar ; and their manner of eating is the same : 
but they indulge in drinking brandy at all hours of the day ; 
and often, to excess. 

They are not allowed by their church to intermarry with 
persons of any other sect, and few of them do so. When a 
Copt wishes to contract such a marriage, which causes him 
to Ih) regarded as a reprobate by the more strict of his nation, 
he generally apf)lie8 to a priest of the sect to which hi« in- 
tended wife belongs ; and if his request be denied, which ii 
commonly the case unless the man will consent to adopt hi« 
wife's cr(!(id, ho is married by the KAdee7 merely by a civH 
contract. Ah a marriage of this kind is not acknowledged 
by the church, it may be dissolved at pleasure. 

When a CJopt is desirous of marrying according to the 
approv(jd custom, he pursues the same course to obtain a 
wife as the Muslim ; employing one or more of his female 
relations or other women to seek for him a suitable com- 
panion. Scarcely ever is he able to obtain a sight of the 
face of his intend(;d wife, unless she be of the lower orders; 
and not always even in this case. If the female sought in 
marriage 1)0 under age, her father, or mother, or nearest 
male relation, is her ** wekeel " ("or agent^ to make the 
necessary arrangements; but if she be of age, and have 
neither father nor mother, she appoints her own wekeeL 
Tlio bridegroom, also, has his wekeel. The partie« 

' This immunity in wiid to have b<!on lately withdrawn. It is believw ^ 
hav(j originated from the unwillinj^neHB of MtiHlim princes to homAur aChritW* 
by employing him tu fight ngainiit a Muslim enemy. 
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take a contract, in which various private domestic matters 
re arranged, in the presence of a priest. Two-thirds of the 
mount of the dowry is paid on this occasion : the remain- 
ig third is held in reserve ; if she survive her husband, she 
aims this from his property : if she die before him, her 
5lations claim it at her death. The contract being con- 
uded, the Lord's Prayer is recited three times by all persons 
resent ; the priest commencing it first. 
The marriage-festivities, in the cases of persons of the 
tgher and middle classes, when the bride is a virgin, usually 
Jcupy a period of eight days. Such is the length of what 
termed a complete fete.^ 

The night preceding Sunday (which the Copts, like the 
tislims, call the night of Sunday) is the most approved for 
e performance of the marriuge-service, and most of the 
)pts are married on this night. In this case, the festivities 
mmence on the preceding Tuesday, when the bridegroom 
id the bride's family entertain their respective friends. 
t the feasts given on these occasions, and on subsequent 
ys of the marriage-festivities, a curious custom, which 
Dainds us of the ciliieB or 'prcepetea of the Komans, is usually 
served. The cook makes two hollow balls of sugar, each 
1th a hole at the bottom : then taking two live pigeons, 
attaches little round bells to their wings ; and having 
lirled the poor birds through the air till they are giddy, 
ts them into the two balls before mentioned : each of these 
placed upon a dish ; and they are put before the guests ; 
He of whom, judging when the birds have recovered from 
Bir giddiness, break the balls. The pigeons generally fly 
out the room, ringing their little bells : if they do not fly 
mediately, some person usually makes them rise ; as the 
3ctators would draw an evil omen from their not flying.^ 

"Farah temam." 

The ball and bird are called " el-kubbeh wa-t-teyr." It is said that the 
ilims of Egypt, on some* occasions, as on the inauguration of a Sultan, used 
bserve the custom here described ; but this appears to be an error, arising 
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Tho guosts are gonorally entertained with music on the 
evenings of those feasts. — Wednesday is passed in prepa- 
rations. 

On Thursday, in the afternoon, the bride is conducted to 
the hath, accomy)anied hy several of her female relations and 
friends, and usually with music, but not under a canopy.— 
Friday, again, is a day of preparation, and the bride hu 
the henna applied to her hands and feet, <fec. 

Early on Saturday, two sets of articles of clothing, ^c, 
one f(;r the bridegroom and the other for the bride, and each 
consisting of similar things (namely, a shirt of silk and 
cotton, a pair of drawcjrs, the embroidered band of the drawers, 
and two handkcjrchiefs embroidered with gold, together with 
a tobacco-j)urse, ornamented in the same manner), are sent 
from the bride's family to the house of the bridegroom. An 
old lady of the family of the bride afterwards goes to the 
bridegroom's house, to see whether it be properly prepared; 
and the bridegroom's " ashbeen " Cor brideman) takes him 
and Hcjveral of his friends to the bath. 

In the ensuing evening, about an hour and a half, or two 
hours, after sunset, the bride, accompanied by a number of 
her female relations and friends, preceded and followed by 
musicians, and attendcid by a numlxjr of jMjrsons beariDg 
mosh'als and candhjs, proceeds to the house of the bridegroom* 
This "zeffeh" (or parade) much resembles thatof aBIttf* 
lini(ih bride; but the (Joj)t bride is not conducted under a 
canopy. She is covercjd with a shawl, with several omamentt 
attached to that j)art which conceals her fiice and head, anfl 
numerous coins and other ornaments upon the jmrt whicb 
cov(;rs her })OHom. I'he procession moves very slowly, ano 
g(inerally occupies about two hours. A lamb or sheep ^ 
kill(jd for th(3 guests at the bridegroom's house this nigh*- 



from a niiMundcrHtanrlin^ of the term " el-ljubbeh wa-t-tfiyr " applie<l by hv 
toriann to an umbrella Hurmounted by the figure of a bird, whicli wa« ^^^ 
ovor tho Iicad of a SuJtria ia certain pompous procestfions. 
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; is slanglitered at the door, and the bride steps over its 
lood. This ceremony, I am told, is only observed in Cairo 
ad other large towns. 

The bride's party, having rested about two hours at the 
ridegroom's house, and there partaken of refreshments, pro- 
eed with her thence, in the same manner, to the church. 
\e bridegroom goes thither with his friends, forming a 
eparate party ; and without music. In the church, where 
he men and women place themselves apart, long prayers 
re performed, and the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is 
dministered. The priest receives and blesses and returns 
wo rings, for the bridegroom and bride ; and places a kind 
f crown, or frontal diadem, of gold, upon the head of each 
f them, and a sash over the shoulder of the bridegroom, 
lis ceremony is called the " tekleel " (or crowning). The 
wo crowns belong to the church : before the parties quit 
he church, they are taken off; but the bridegroom often 
[oes home with the sash, and it is there taken off by a 
'riest. At the weddings of the rich in the metropolis, the 
atriarch generally officiates. In most cases, the ceremonies 
f the church are not concluded until near daybreak : the 
Arties then return to the house of the bridegroom. From 
espect to the sacrament of which they have partaken, the 
'ridegroom and bride maintain a religious reserve towards 
ach other until the following night (that preceding 
fonday), or, generally, until after the close of this night.^ 

The bride's father gives a dinner at the bridegroom's 
Lonse on Monday, at which the principal dishes are usually 
ice and milk, and boiled fowls. In the evening, after this 
inner, the bridegroom and his ashbeen go about to invite 
is friends to a great feast to be given on the evening fol- 
^wing, which concludes the marriage festivities. 

Such are the ceremonies which are usually observed on 

* The custom mentioned by Burckhardt, in his Arabic Proverbs, page 117, 
' prevailing " among the lower classes of Musliins at Cairo," is obsei*ved by 
le Copts. 
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the marriage of a virgin-bride. Sometimes, the Patriarchy 
bishop, or priest, who is employed to perform the marriage- 
service, dissuades the parties from expending their money 
in zeffehs and repeated feasts, counselling them rather to 
devote the sums which they had purposed to employ in bo 
vain a manner to the relief of the wants of the clergy and 
poor ; and in consequence, the marriage is conducted with 
more simplicity and privacy. A widow is always married with- 
out ostentation, festivity, or zefifeh. A virgin-bride of the 
poorer class is sometimes honoured with a zeffeh ; but i« 
generally conducted to the bath merely by a group of female 
relations and friends, who, wanting the accompaniment of 
musical instruments, only testify their joy by ** zaghAreet:" 
in the same manner, also, she proceeds to the bridegroom'i 
house, and she is there married by a priest ; as the ex- 
penses of lighting and otherwise preparing the church for 
a marriage fall upon the bridegroom. Many of the Copt* 
in Cairo, being possessed of little property, are married 
in a yet more simple manner, before mentioned. To he 
married by one of their own clergy, they must obtain a 
licence from the Patriarch ; and this covetous per^on will 
seldom give it for less than a hundred piasters (or a pound 
sterling), and sometimes demands, from such persons, as 
many riyals (of two piasters and a quarter each) : the parties, 
therefore, are married by a licence from the Kddee, for which 
they usually pay not more than two piasters, or a little letf 
than five pence of our money. 

The newly- married "v^ife, if she observe the approved rules 
of etiquette, does not go out of the house, even to pay a 
visit to her parents, until delivered of her first child, or 
until the expiration of a year if there appear no signs of her 
})ecomiiig a mother. After this period of imprisonment, 
her father or mother usually comes to visit her. 

A divorce is obtained only for the cause of adulter}' on 
the part of the wife. The husband and wife may be sepa- 
rated if she have committed a theft, or other heinous crime ; 
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•nt in this case, neither he nor she is at liberty to contract 
nother marriage, though they may again be united to each 
ther. 

One of the most remarkable traits in the character of the 
Jopts is their bigotry. They bear a bitter hatred to all 
ther Christians, even exceeding that with which the 
Inslims regard the unbelievers in El-Isldm. Yet they are 
onsidered, by the Muslims, as much more inclined than 
By other Christian sect to the faith of El-Islam; and 
his opinion has not been formed without reason; for 
Bst numbers of them have, from time to time, and not 
Iways in consequence of persecution, become proselytes to 
liis religion. They are, generally speaking, of a sullen 
3mper, extremely avaricious, and abominable dissemblers ; 
finging or domineering according to circumstances. The 
88pectable Copt to whom I have already acknowledged 
lyeelf chiefly indebted for the notions which I have obtained 
38pecting the customs of his nation, gives me a most un- 
ivourable account of their character. He avows them to 
e generally ignorant, deceitful, faithless, and abandoned to 
le pursuit of worldly gain, and to indulgence in sensual 
leasnres : he declares the Patriarch to be a tyrant, and a 
ibomer of false witnesses ; and assures me that the priests 
id monks in Cairo are seen every evening begging, and 
'king the loan of money, which they never repay, at the 
)U8es of their parishioners and other acquaintances, and 
ocuring brandy, if possible, wherever they call. 
Many of the Copts are employed as secretaries or ac- 
Untants. In every village of a moderate size is a 
tf'allim "' who keeps the register of the taxes. The writing 

the Copts differs considerably in style from that of the 
iislims, as well as from that of other Christians residing in 

Thns pronounced for " Mo'allim." It signifies " teacher " or " master ;*' 
I is a title given to all Copts but those of the poorer class, or peasants. 
5 registrar of the taxes of a village is simply called "the M*allim of the 
lage." 
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Kgypt. Most of the Copts in Cairo are accountants or 
tradosmon : the former are chiefly employed in government 
oflficeB: among the latter are many merchants, goldsmithi, 
silvorHmiths, jewellers, architects, builders, and carpenters; 
all of whom are generally esteemed more skilful than 
the MuslimH. Those in the villages, like the Muslim 
peasants, occupy themselves chiefly in the lalx>urs of 
agriculture. 

The funeral-ceremonies of the Copts resemble, in many 
respects, tho8f3 of the Muslims. The corpse is carried in a 
bier, followed by women, w^ailing in the same manner ai 
the Muslimehs do on such an occasion ; but is not preceded 
by hired chanters. Hired wailing- women are employed to 
lament in the house of the deceased for three days after the 
death (though this custom is disapproved by the clergy and 
many others, being only a relic of ancient heathen usages); 
and they renew their lamentations there on the seventh and 
fourteenth days after the death, and sometimes several 
weeks after. I'he Coj)ts, both men and women, pay regular 
visits to tlie tombs of their relations three times in the 
year: on the 'lOed el-Meoldd, *Eed el-Gheet^, and 'Eed el- 
Kiyd-inoh. ^Fhoy go to the burial-ground on the eve of each 
of those 'ecds, and there pass the night; having houses 
belonging to tlujni in the cemeteries, for their reception on 
tlieH(i occasions : the women sj)end the night in the upper 
a])artnients ; and the men, below. In the morning following, 
thoy kill a buffalo, or a sheep, if they can afford either, and 
give its flosh, with broad, to the poor who assemble there; 
or thoy give bread alone. This ceremony, which resembles . 
the *' kaflurah " porfornuid by the Muslims on the burial of 
tlun'r d(;ad, is not considered as any expiation of the sins 
of the (lecciasod, but j)robably originated from an ancient 
ox])iatory saorifioe: it is only regarded as an alms. A« soon 
as it is done, the mourners return home. 1'hey say that 
thoy visit the tombs merely for the sake of religious reflection. 
in doing so, they perpetuate an ancient custom, which they 
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ind difficult to relinqtdslx ; though they can give no good 
esflon for observing it with such ceremonies. 
I shall close this account of the Copts with a few notices 
'f their history under the Muslim domination, derived from 
ill-Makreezee's celebrated work on Egypt and its Metro- 

About seventy y^ars after the conquest of Egypt by the 
b^bs, the Copts began to experience such exactions and 
Persecutions, notwithstanding the chartered favours and 
ttivileges which had at first been granted to them, that 
oany of them rose in arms, and attempted to defend their 
ights; but they were reduced, after sustaining a great 
laughter. The monks, for the first time, had been subjected 
oan annual tribute of a deendr* each. The collector of the 
ribute branded the hand of each monk whom he could find 
rtth a stamp of iron ; and afterwards cut off the hand of 
very person of this order whom he detected without the 
^k, and exacted ten deendrs from every other Christian 
^ho had not a billet from the government to certify his 
Aving paid his tribute. Many monks were subsequently 
>iind .without the mark : some of these were beheaded, and 
^^ rest beaten until they died under the blows: their 
torches were demolished, and their crosses and pictures 
GBtroyed. This took place in the year of the Flight 104 
i.D. 722 — 3), at the close of the reign of the Khaleefeh 
ezeed Ibn-'Abd-El-Melik. A few years after, in the reign 
^ the successor of this prince (Hishdm), Handhalah Ibn- 
*fwdn, the Governor of Egypt, caused the hand of every 
opt to be branded with an iron stamp bearing the figure of 

If the reader desire further and fuller details on this subject, for the 
"les of the two dynasties of Memlook Kings, he may consult Et. Quatrem^re*8 
f^moires Geogr. et Hist, sur TEgypte,' vol. ii., pp. 220 — 266. Since my 
^i^ts were made, El-Makreezee*s History of the Copts, contained in his 
*cription of Egypt, has been edited and translated, in Germany, by 
iistenfeld. 

* Equivalent (at that period) to about thirteen shillings, or, as some say, a 
t^le more than half a guinea. 
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a lion, and greatly aggravated their misery ; so that many 
of those residing in the provinces again rebelled, and had 
recourse to arms ; but in vain ; and a terrible persecution 
followed. 

From the period of the conquest until the reign of Hishdm, 
the Jacobites (or almost all the Copts) were in possession of 
all the churches in Egypt, and sent their bii^ops to the 
Nubians, who consequently abandoned the Melekite creed, 
and adopted that of the Jacobites ; but in the reign of this 
Khaleefeh, the Melekites, by means of a present, obtained '• 
the restoration of the churches that had formerly belonged to 
them. These churches, however, soon after returned to the 
possession of the Jacobites ; and in af tertimes were now the ] 
property of one sect, and now of the other, being purchased 
by presents or services to the government. 

It would be tiresome to detail all the troubles of the Copts 
under the tyranny of Muslim princes ; but some particxdan 
in the history of the persecutions which they endured in the 
earlier ages of the Arab domination may be here mentioned. 
The Copts are a people of indomitable presumption and 
intrigue, which qualities render them very difficult to be 
governed. They have often incurred severe oppression by 
their own folly, though they have more frequently been 
victims of unmerited persecution under tyrannical rulers and 
through the influence of private fanatics.' 

In the year of the Flight 235 (a.d. 849— 50), the Khaleefeh 
El-Mutawekkil ordered several degrading distinctions to be 
adopted in the dress of the Copts : the men were obliged to 
wear " honey -coloured " (or light brown) hooded cloaks, with 
other peculiar articles of dress ; and the women, garments of 
the same colour : and they were compelled to place wooden 

* It should be observed here, that the cases alluded to form exceptions to 

the general toleration exhibited by the Muslims ; and that the Copts who hare 

■ been converted to El-Islam by oppression have been few in comparison with 

those who have changed their religion voluntarily. Many have done this 

through love of Muslim women. 
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%ures (or pictures) of devils at (or upon) the doors of their 



One of the bitterest persecutions that they ever endured, 
and one which was attributed to their pride, and their 
lifiplay of wealth, and contemptuous treatment of Muslims, 
Jefell them during the reign of that impious wretch the 
Oialeefeh El-Hdkim, who acceded to the throne in the year 
)f the Flight' 386 (a.d. 996—7), and was kiUed in 411, 
Imong the minor grievances which he inflicted upon them, 
was that of compelling them to wear a wooden cross, of the 
weight of five pounds, suspended to the neck, and garments 
tnd turbans of a deep black colour. This seems to have 
)een the origin of the black turban worn by so many of the 
Jhristians in the present day. As the distinguishing dress 
md banners of the Khaleefehs of Egypt were white, black 
which was the colour that distinguished their rivals the 
Abbasees) was, in their eyes, the most hateful and ignominious 
me that they could choose for the dresses of the despised 
IJopts. I find no earlier mention than this of the black 
urban of the Christians of Egypt. At the same time that 
he Copts were compelled thus to distinguish themselves, the 
ews were ordered to wear a round piece of wood, of the 
aime weight as the crosses of the Christians, and suspended 
n the same manner. All the churches were given up to be 
estroyed and plundered, with all the property appertaining 
them; and many of them were replaced by mosques, 
•^inally, a sentence of banishment to Greece was pronounced 
gainst all the Christians of Egypt, and the Jews; but so 
trong was the love which they bore to their native country 
mid all their miseries, and so much were they actuated by 
hat common but absurd disposition, which most sects 
KHssess, of hating most bitterly those differing least from 
hem in faith, that a multitude of Copts thronged round the 
rreat palace of the Khaleefeh, and implored and obtained a 
^vokement of this sentence. Many Copts, during this and 
'ther persecutions, embraced the faith of El-Islam. ^ 
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In the month of Rogeb, 700 (a.d. 1301), happened an event 
which, for the first time, as well as I can learn, occa«ioned 
the Copts to he distinguished by the blue turban, as they 
mostly are at present. A Maghrabee ambassador, approach- 
ing the Citadel (of Cairo), saw a man handsomely attired, 
wearing a white turban, and riding a mare, with many 
attendants walking by his stirrups, paying him great honoan, 
asking favours of him, and even kissing his feet ; while he 
turned aside from them, and repulsed them, calling to hii 
servants to drive them away. The Maghrabee, informed 
that this person was a ('hristian, was so enraged that he vai 
about to lay violent hands upon him ; but he refrained, and, 
ascending to the decwdn in the (.'itadel, related to some of 
the Emeers there present what he had just seen, with tetfi 
in his eyes, drawn by his pity for the Muslims. In con- 
sequence of his complaint, the chief persons among the 
Christians and Jews were summoned to the deew4n; and 
orders were given that- the Christians should wear bine 
tur])ans, and waist-belts ; and the Jews, yellow turbans; and 
that no j)orson of cither of those sects should ride horseaor 
niuhis. Many (Christians, it is added, embraced El-Islim 
ratlier than wear the l)lue tur})an. 

On Friday, tlie iith of Kabeea el-Akhir, 721 (a.d. 1321), in 
the rcjigii of Mohammad Ibn-Kala-oon, all the principftl 
churches throughout Egy])t, from Aswan to the Mediter- 
ranean, sixty in number, and twenty-one of these in the 
metrojiolis and its neighbourhood, were destroyed through* 
plot formed by some fanatic Muslims. This havoc w»» 
accom])liHhed chief! ^'during the period of the congregational 
prayers of the Muslims, at noon. At the close of the prayert 
of the Sultan and his court, in the mosque of the Citadel, * 
man, in a state of apparent frenzy, cried out in the midst of 
the congregation, ** Destroy ye the church which is in the 
Citailel !" Another man, a fakeer, in the great moeqne 
El-Azhar, before the aj)pearance of the Khateeb (or Preacher), 
slemed to be affected by an involuntary trembling, and 
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cried out, " Destroy ye the churches of the presumptuous and 
infidels ! Yea, God is most great ! God give victory and 
aid!" Then he shook himself, and cried, " To the founda- 
tions! To the foundations!' Some members- of the con- 
gregation said, " This is a madman :" others said, " This is an 
indication of some event." On their going out of the mosque, 
they saw that the act which he had urged had been 
oommenced : numbers of persons were pressing along the 
streets with the plunder of the churches, many of which were 
leduced to mere mounds of rubbish. The Sultdn threatened 
ft general massacre of the people of El-Kahireh (now Masr, 
or Cairo,) and El-Fustat (or Old Masr) for this outrage ; but 
"Was diverted from his purpose by the revenge which the 
Christians exacted. Eefraining from the execution of their 
plot for the space of a month, that they might be less liable 
to suspicion, they set fire, on different days, to a vast number 
of mosques, houses of Emeers, and private dwellings, both in 
H-Kahireh and El-Fustat. Several of the incendiaries were 
detected, and some burnt alive ; and a number of Muslims 
•bo were put to death, most of them hanged, along the 
principal street leading from the southern gate of the city 
of El-Kahireh to the Citadel, ostensibly for insulting an 
Bmeer, whom they accused of favouring the Christians, 
though there was no proof that they were the persons who 
conunitted this offence : they had been arrested without 
discrimination, to atone for the injury, and to be made 
examples to their fellow-citizens. The Sultan, however, 
alarmed by the clamours of a tremendous mob, was after- 
wards constrained to grant licence to his Muslim subjects to 
plnnder and murder every Christian whom they might chance 
to meet. The Christians at that time had reverted to the 
kabit of wearing the white turban ; and the Sultdn caused it 
to be proclaimed that every person of them who was seen 
''^earing a white turban, or riding a horse, might be plun- 
dered and killed ; that they should wear the blue turban ; 
*bat they should not ride horses nor mules, but only asses, 
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and with their face to the animars tail; and should n( 
enter a bath unless with a bell suspended to the neck, h 
the same time, the Emeers were forbidden to take an 
Christians into their service ; and all Christians who were i 
the service of the government were displaced. 

After having suffered frequent and hea\^y oxactionB an 
other oppressions, a vast number of the Christians Iwth i 
Upper and Lower Egypt, in the year of the Flight 755 (a.i 
18.54 — 5), embraced the faith of El-Islam. The number c 
proselytes in the town of Kalyoob alone, who changed thei 
faith in one day, was four hundred and fifty. Most of tbi 
churches of Upper Egypt were destroyed at the same time 
and mosques were built in their places. 

From the period just mentioned, the Copts continned 
subject to more or less oppression, until the accession oi 
Mohammad 'Alee Blishd., under whose tolerant though severe 
sway nothing more was exacted from the Christian than the 
Muslim, except an inconsiderable tribute, which was more 
than balanced by a remarkable immunity, not conferred by 
favour (it is true), but not on that account the Icbs valued 
and envied ; I mean the exemption from military service. 
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II.— THE JEWS OF EGYPT. 

IK Jews, in every country in which they are dispersed 
alike any other collective class of people residing in a 
intry which is not their own by inheritance from the 
ginal possessors or by conquest achieved by themselves or 
>ir ancestors), form permanent members of the community 
ong whom they dwell : a few words respecting the Jews 
Egypt will therefore be not inappropriate in the present 
rk. 

rhere are in this country about five thousand Jews (in 
ibic, called " Yahood," singular " Yahoodee "), most of 
9m reside in the metropolis, in a miserable, close, and 
ty quarter, intersected by lanes, many of which are so 
row as hardly to admit of two persons passing each other 
;hem. 

Q features, and in the general expression of countenance, 
Oriental Jews differ less from other nations of South-i- 
tem Asia than do those in European countries from the 
pie among whom they live ; but we often find them to be 
inguished by a very fair skin, light-reddish hair, and 
Y light eyes, either hazel or blue or gray. Many of the 
'^ptian Jews have sore eyes, and a bloated complexion ; the 
lit, it is supposed, of their making an immoderate use of 
oil of sesame in their food. In their dress, as well as in 
ir persons, they are generally slovenly nd dirty. The 
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colours of their tiirhans are the same as those of the Chriitian 
suhjects. Thoir women veil themselves, and dress in every 
respect, in public, like the other women of Egypt. 

The Jews have eight synagogues in their quarter in 
Cairo; and not only enjoy religious toleration, but are 
under a less oppressive government in Egypt than in any 
other country of the Turkish empire. In Cairo, they pay 
for the exemption of their (juarter from the visits of the 
Mohtesi}) ; and they did the same also with respect to the 
Walee, as long as his office existed. Being consequently 
privileged tcj sell articles of provision at higher prices than 
the other inhabitants of the metropolis, they can afford to 
purchase such things at higher rates, and therefore stock 
their shops with jiro visions, and especially fruits, of better 
qualities than are to be found in other parts of the town. 
Like the Copts, and for a like reason, the Jews pay tribute, 
and are exempted from military service. 

They are held in the utmost contempt and abhorrence by 
the Muslims in general, and are said to bear a more invete- 
rate hatred than any other people to the Muslims and the 
Muslim religion. It is said, in the Kuran,' " Thou shalt 
surely find tlie most violent of Tall J men in enmity to those 
who have l>elicved [to be] the Jews, and those who have 
attri})uted jiartriers to God ; and thou shalt surely find the 
most inclinable of them to [entertain] friendship to those 
who have believed [to be] those who say. We are Christians. 
On my mentioning to a Muslim friend this trait in the 
character of the Jews he related to me, in proof of what I 
remarked, an event which had occurred a few days iHjfore.^ 
" A Jew," said he, " early one morning last week, wtf 
passing by a coffee-shop kept by a Muslim with whom he 
was acquainted, named Mohammad. Seeing a person standing 
there, and supposing that it was the master of the shop (for 
it was yet dusk), he said, * Good morning, sheykh Mohammad;' 
but the only answer he received to his salutation waa » 

* Chap. V. ver. 85. 
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8 rebuke for thus addressing a cTetr, by a name the 
odious, to a person of his religion, of any that coidd be 
i. He (the offender) was dragged before his high- 

who caused him to receive a severe bastinading for 

leged offence, in spite of his protesting that it was 

sntional." — It is a common saying among the Muslims 

I country, " Such a one hates me with the hate of the 

We cannot wonder, then, that the Jews are detested 

Muslims far more than are the Christians. Not long 
ley used often to be jostled in the streets of Cairo, and 
mes beaten merely for passing on the right hand of a 
a. At present, they are less oppressed ; but still they 
y ever dare to utter a word of abuse when reviled or 

unjustly by the meanest Arab or Turk ; for many a 
as been put to death upon a false and malicious 
fcion of uttering disrespectful words against the Kur-dn 

Prophet. It is common to hear an Arab abuse his 
ass, and, after applying to him various opprobrious 
:s, end by calling the beast a Jew. 
ew has often been sacrificed to save a Muslim, as 
led in the following case. — A Turkish soldier, having 
n to change some money, received from the seyrefee 
ney-changer), who was a Muslim, some Turkish coins 
'adleeyehs, reckoned at sixteen piasters each. These 
red to a shopkeeper, in payment for some goods ; but 
ter refused to allow him more than fifteen piasters to 
leeyeh, telling him that the Bdsha had given orders, 
lays before, that this coin should no longer pass for 
.. The soldier took back the 'adleeyehs to the seyrefee, 
imanded an additional piaster to each; which was 
. : he therefore complained to the Basha himself, who, 
i that his orders had been disregarded, sent for the 
e. This man confessed that he had been guilty of an 
, but endeavoured to palliate it by asserting that 
every money-changer in the city had done the same, 
it he received 'adleeyehs at the same rate. The Basha, 

II. X 
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however, disbelieving him, or thinking it necessary to make 
a public example, gave a signal with his hand, intimating 
that the delinquent should be beheaded. The interpreter of 
the court, moved with compassion for the unfortunate man, 
begged the Bush^ to spare his life. " This man,** said he, 
" has done no more than all the money-changers of the city: 
I, myself, no longer ago than yesterday, received 'adleeyeliB 
at the same rate." " From whom ?" exclaimed the Bdshi 
" From a Jew," answered the interpreter, " with whom I 
have transacted business for many years." The Jew was 
brought, and sentenced to be hanged ; while the Muslim was 
pardoned. The interpreter, in the greatest distress of mind, 
pleaded earnestly for the life of the poor Jew ; but the BAshi 
was inexorable : it was necessary that an example should be 
made, and it was deemed better to take the life of a Jew 
than that of a moro guilty Muslim. I saw the wretched man 
hanging at a window of a public fountain which forms part 
of a mosque in the main street of the city.* One end of the 
rope being passed over one of the upper bars of the grated 
window, he was hauled up ; and as he hung close against 
the window, he was enabled, in some slight degree, to support 
liiin>elf by his feet against the lower bars ; by which bin 
suft'ering was dreadfully protracted. His relations offered 
large sums of money for his pardon ; but the only favour 
they could purchase was that of having his face turned 
towards the window, so as not to be seen l^y the passengers. 
Ho was a man much respected by all who knew him 
(Muslims, of course, excepted); and he left a family in a 
very destitute state ; but the interpreter who waa the 
unintcnding cause of his death contributed to their support. 
The Jews in Egypt generally lead a very quiet life: 
indeed, they find few but persons of their own religion who 
will associate with them. Their diet is extremely gross; 

' It is Kurprisinjj that Muslims should hjing a. Jeuo against a window of » 
mosqut;, wlieii they consider him so unclean a creature that his blood would 
defile the sword. For this reason a Jew, in Egypt, is never beheaded. 
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»iit they are commonly regarded as a sober people. The 
lore wealthy among them dress handsomely at home ; but 
ut on a plain or even shabby'- dress before they go out : and 
bough their houses have a mean and dirty appearance from 
dthout, many of them contain fine and well-famished rooms, 
tt the house, they are i\pt so strict as most other Orientals in 
oncealing their women from strange men, or, at least, from 
ersons of their own nation, and from Franks : it often 
appens that a European visiter is introduced into an apart- 
lent where the women of the Jew's family are sitting 
nveiled, and is waited upon by these women. The same 
astom also prevails among many of the Syrian Christians 
Jsiding in Cairo. Intrigues are said to be common with 
le Jewesses ; but there are no avowed courtezans among 
lem. The condition of the lower orders is very wretched ; 
iany of them having no other means of subsistence than 
ins bestowed upon them by their superiors of the same 
>ligion. 

Avarice is more particularly a characteristic of the Jews 
I Egypt than of those in other countries where they are less 
^pressed. They are careful, by every means in their power, 
•avoid the suspicion of being possessed of much wealth, 

is for this reason that they make so shabby a figure in 
iblic, and neglect the exterior appearance of their houses, 
liey are generally strict in the performance of their religious 
dinances ; and, though overreaching in commercial trans- 
tions, are honest in the fulfilment of their contracts. 
Many of the Egyptian Jews are " sarrafs " (or bankers and 
mey-lenders) : others are seyrefees, and are esteemed men 
strict probity. Some are goldsmiths or silversmiths ; and 
lers ptirsue the trades of retail grocers or fruiterers, &c. 
few of the more wealthy are general merchants. 
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III.-OF LATE INNOVATIONS IN EGVPT.« 

The exaggerated reports which have been spread in Europe 
respecting late innovations, and the general advance rf 
civilization, in Egypt, induce me to add a few lines on theac 
subjects. European customs have not yet begun to spread 
among the Egyptians themselves; but they probably ^^ 
ere long ; and in the expectation that this will soon be the 
case, I have Ixjcn most anxious to become well acquainted 
(Ixjloro it be too late to make the attempt; with a state of 
society which has existed, and excited a high degree of 
interest, for many centuries, and which many persons bavt? 
deemed almost immutable. 

The account which I have given of the present state of the 
government of this country hhews how absurd is the assertion, 
that Kgypjb possesses a legislative assembly that can with any 
degree of propriety be called representative of the i)eople. 
The will of the Bdsha is almost absolute ; but he has certainly 
effected a great reform, hy the introduction of European 
military and naval tactics, the results of which have already 
Ijeen considerable, and will be yet more extensive, and, in 
most resjKJcts, desirable. Already it has removed a great 
portion of that weight of prejudice which has so long pre* 

' Thiu waK written during the best period of Mohammad 'Alee's rule; tot 
which reaaon, and because it whewH tlie iK)licy generally followed by d^* 
HuccentiorAj it iH retained in the preKent edition almost entire. 
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ted the Turks from maintaining their relative rank 
ng the nations of the civilized world : by convincing 
Q that one of our branches of science and practice is so 
superior to that to which they were accustomed, it has 
e them in general willing, if not desirous, to learn what 
e YTjQ are able to teach them. One of its effects already 
ifest might be regarded by an unreflecting mind as of no 
jrtance ; but is considered by the philosophical Muslim 
wfally portentous, and hailed by the Christian as an 
a of the brightest promise. The Turks have been led to 
ate us in our luxuries: several of the more wealthy 
kn by adopting the use of the knife and fork ; and the 
t of openly drinking wine immediately followed, and has 
me common among a great number of the higher officers 
;he government. That a remarkable indifference to 
jion is indicated by this innovation is evident ; and the 
ciples of the dominant class will doubtless spread (though 
have not yet done so) among the inferior members of 
3ommunity. The former have begun to undermine the 
dations of El-Islam : the latter as yet seem to look on 
I apathy, or at least with resignation to the decrees of 
idence ; but they will probably soon assist in the work, 
the overthrow of the whole fabric may reasonably be 
cted to ensue at a period not very remote, 
le acquisition of a powerful empire, independent of the 
B, appears to have been the grand, and almost the sole, 
5t of the present Basha of Egypt. He has introduced 
Y European sciences, arts, and manufactures ; but all in 
lerance of this project ; for his new manufactures have 
)verished his people. He has established a printing- 
) ; but the works which have issued from it are almost 
y intended for the instruction of his military, naval, and 
servants.^ A newspaper is printed at another press, in 
Citadel : its paragraphs, however, are seldom on any 
r subject than the affairs of the government. It is in 

I have transmitted a list of these works to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Turkish and Arabic. Sometimes, three numbers of it 
appear in a week : at other times, only one is published in a 
month.^ 

I have candidly stated my opinion, that the policy of 
Mohammad *Alee is in several respects erroneous, and that 
his people are severely oppressed; but the circumstances in 
which he has been placed ojfifer large excuses for his severity. 
To judge of his character fairly, we should compare him with 
another Turkish reformer, his [late] nominal sovereign, the 
Sultan Mahmood. In every point of view, he has shewn hi« 
superiority to the latter ; and especially in the discipline of 
his forces. While the Sultdn was more closely imitating iw 
in trivial matters (as, for instance, in the new military dress 
which he introduced j, Mohammad 'Alee aimed at, and 
attained, more important objects." When we would estimate 

* One of tho IcMM important acts of Mohammad 'Alee I should mention, tf it 
h one which rendei'H my description of the streets and shops o( Cairo imH 
altogether applicable to their present state. He has lately cauied tJM 
mafltabahs in most of tho thoroughfare^streets to be pulled down, and ooljr 
allowed them to be rebuilt in the wider parts, generally to the width of abont 
two KpaiiH. At the Hume time, he has obliged the tradesmen to paiattiieir 
shopH, and ordered tliem to remove the unHJghtly " salfeefehs " (or covering*) 
of inattiug wliich Hhaded many of tho sooks ; prohibiting the replacing of 
thein uulesH by coverings of wood. Cairo has, in consequence, lost much ofit» 
Arabian aspect. — Some years after the foregoing portion of this note w" 
writt(;n, the people of Cairo were required to whitewash their hoa«e« 
externally ; and thus the picturesque aspect of the streets was further 
marred. 

2 Th(! dress worn by the military and some other ofHcers of the Baihi of 
Egypt is still [18.'J5] quite Turkish in everything but the want of the turbau, 
which is now worn by few of those persons, and only in winter; the red cap 
alone, over which the muslin or Kashmere shawl used always to be wound, 
being at present the regular head-dress. The trousers are very full from tb« 
waist to a little below the knee, overhanging a pair of tight leggings which 
form parts of them. A tight vest (the sleeves of which are divided from lh« 
wrist nearly to tho elbow, but generally buttoned at this part), a girdle,* 
jacket with hanging sleeves, socks, and a pair of red shoes, complete the 
outward dress generally worn: but the jacket is sometimes made with tleere* 
like those of the vest above described, and tho vest without sleeves; and black 
Kurop(;an shoes are worn by some jiersons. The sword is now hung in our 
manner, by a waist-belt. Tl»e dress of the private soldiers consists of a tm* 
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is character by the massacre of the Memlooks, a fact most 
ainful Ui reflect upon, we should admit that he had recourse 
) this horrid expedient for a most desirable end ; and may 
t the same time place in the opposite scale the asylum which 
3 granted to the Greek refugees when the blood of their 
)iiiitrymen ran in the gutters of Constantinople. 
It is difficult to form a just estimate of the general conduct 
'. Mohammad 'Alee, on account of the secrecy which is 
Aintained in the East in the most important political affairs : 
ds, however, may be said with certainty — the people whom 
3 governs have been greatly impoverished under his rule ; 
it they have exchanged anarchy for tranquillity, and 
adisguised fanaticism for an affected toleration; while 
Any of them have been instructed in sciences and arts 
hich must eventually be highly beneficial to the nation at 
Jge. 

id trousers (the latter similar to those above described, but not so full), of a 
od of coarse red serge, or, in summer, of white cotton, with the girdle, red 
p, and red shoes. 
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APPENDIX A. 



FEMALE ORNAMENTS. 

TiiK ornaments of the women of Egypt are so various, that a description of 
them all would far exceed the limits which the nature of this work allows, 
and would require a great number of engravings, or be useless. I sb*U, 
however, describe all the principal kinds ; and these will convey some idea of 
the rest. If the subject be not interesting to general readers, it m&j at leait 
be of some use to ai*tists, who are often left almost entirely to their own 
imagination in representing Arabian costumes and ornaments. I first describe 
those which are worn by ladies^ and females of the middle orders. 

The head-dress has alrearly been mentioned, as composed of a "tarboosh 
and " faroodeeyeh ** (or kerchief), which latter, when wound round the fonD<r» 
is called " rabtah." The front part of the rabtah is often ornamented with 
spangles of gilt or plain silver, disposed in fanciful patterns ; and in thi« case, 
the rabtah itself is generally of black or rose-coloured muslin or crape, and 
always plain. The more common kinds of rabtah have been described. 

The " mizHgee " is an ornament very generally worn. It is composed of » 
strip of muslin, most commonly black or rose-coloured, folded together several 
times, so as to form a narrow band, about the breadth of a finger, or less. It* 
length is about five fwt. The central part, for the space of about twelve or 
thirteen inches, is ornamented with spangles, which are placed close together, 
or in the form of diamonds, &c., or of bosses ; and at each end, for about the 
same length, are a few other span<;jles, with an edging, and small tassels, of 
various-coloured silks. Sometimes there is also a similar edging, with spangle* 
suspended to it, along the lower edge of the ornamented part in the middle- 
The mizagee is bound round the head; the ornamented central part being over 
the forehead, generally above the edge of the rabtah : it is tied behind, at the 
up|)er part of the rabtah ; and the ornamented ends, drawn forward, hang over 
the bosom.' 

The " kurs " is a round, convex ornament, commonly about five inches in 
diameter ; which is very generally worn by ladies. It is sewed upon the crown 

1 See a figure in the engraving in page 88 of this voL 
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e {arbooah.' Then are two ktode. The lirat that I shall describe (the 
kind that is worn by ladies, or by the wirea of tradeBmen of moderate 
rtv), IB the " kUTB hIitiba," or dtamond knrs ThiB lb compoaed of 
Dda set generell; in gold , and la of open work, representing reesB, leaves, 




•he diamonds are commonly of a veiy poor and Bhallow kind ; and the 
f this and all other disjnond ornaments worn in Egypt is mnch alloyed 
opper. The value of a moderately handsome diamond kurs is about a 
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hundred and iwenty-five or a hundred and fifty pounds sterling. It U verj 
seldom made of silver ; and I thinic that those of gold, when attached to the 
deep-red tarboosh, have a ncher effect, though not in accordance with our 
general taste. The wives even of petty tradesmen sometimes wear the diamond 
kur^ : they are extremely fond of diamonds, and generally endeavour to get 
some, however bad. The If urs, being of considerable weight, is at first paiofal 
to wear ; and women who are in the habit of wearing it complain of headache 
when they take it off: hence they retain it day and night; but some hareao 
inferior one for the bed. Some ladies have one for ordinary wearing; another 
for particular occasions, a little larger and handsomer ; and a third merely to 
wear in bed. — ^The other kind of Ifurs, " l^urj dahab " (or, of gold), is a conrex 
plate of very thin embossed gold, usually of the form represented below; and 
almost always with a false emerald (a piece of green glass), not cut with faceti, 
':et in the centre. Neither the emerald nor the ruby is here cut with facets: 
if so cut, they would generally be considered false. The simple gold kori if 
lined with a thick coat of wax, which is covered with a piece of paper. Iti* 
worn by many women who cannot afford to purchase diamonds ; and even by 
some servants. 

The " l^u^^h ** is an ornament generally from seven to eight inchei is 
length, composed of diamonds set in gold, and sometimes with emeralds, robief» 
and pearls ; having drops of diamonds or emeralds, &c., suspended to it. It << 
worn on the front of the rabtah, attached by little hooks at the back. I ^'^ 
seen several kussahs of diamonds, &c., set in silver instead of gold. The 
kuflsah in generally placed on the head of a bride, outside her shawl coreriBg; 
as also is the kurs ; and these ornaments are likewise employed to decorate the 
bier of a female. The former, like the latter, is worn by females of the higher 
and middle classes. 

" 'Enebeh " is another name for the same kind of ornament, worn in the 
same manner. If of full size, it is fourteen or fifteen inches in length; »^ 
rather more than half encircles the head-dress. 

The " Hhawiiteh " (in the singular, " shiteh,**) are two ornament*, ^ 
consisting of throe or more strings of pearls, about the length of the kofP' 
with a pierced emerald uniting them in the centre, like the usual pearl nee** 
lace hereafter described ; or they are composed of pearls arranged in w 
manner of a narrow lace, and often with the addition of a few small eroeral'* 
They are attached to the rabtah in the form of two festoons, one on each «« 
of the head, from the extremity of the l^us^h to the back part of the bew' 
dress, or, sometimes, to the ear-ring. 

Insteatl of the kussah and shawateh, and sometimes in addition to theo,''^ 
worn some other ornaments which I proceed to describe. 

The "reesheh " (literally, " feather,") is a sprig of diamonds set in goW"' 
silver. It is worn on the front or side of the head-dress. 

The " hilil " is a crescent of diamonds set in gold or silver, and worn W 
the reesheh. In form it resembles the phasis of the moon when between t 
and three nights old ; its width being small, and its outward edge DOt n>«w 
than half a circle. 
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kunarah " (or moon) ia an oraBmeot fanned of a thio plate of gold, 
with &nc[t\il woik, and aomettmea witb Arabic worda, and haTing 
Ten little flat piccea of gold, called "bnrk," attsched to the lower 




it is combed of ^Id with dinmoods, rubies, jic Two Bpedmena of 
ar kind are here repreKntad. One of these Gonaista of three ^amaraha 
1 together, to be worn on the front of the head-dreaa : the central 
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ins the words " Ya Kafee Ya Sh&fee *' (0 Sufficient I O Restorer to 

il): that on the left, " Ya Hafiz" (0 Preserver!): that on the right, 

Emeen " (0 Trustworthy I) : these, therefore, are charms as well as 

lents. 

! " sakiyeh *' (or water-wheel), so called from its form, is a circular flat 

lent of gold filigree-work, with small pearls, and with a diamond or other 

»us stone in the centre, and hark and emeralds suspended from the lower 

It is worn in the same manner as the kamarah, or with the latter 
lent. 

J " 'ood es-saleeb " (or wood of the cross) is a kind of ornament un- 
edly borrowed from the Christians ; and it is surprising that Moham- 
1 women should wear it, and give it this appellation. It is a little 

and slender piece of wood, rather smaller towards the extremities than 
e middle, enclosed in a case of gold, of the same form, composed of two 

which unite in the middle, having two chains and a hook by which to 
ad it, and a row of bark along the bottom. It is worn in the place of, or 
the two ornaments just before described. 

J " misht " (or comb) is a little comb of gold, worn in the same manner 
e three kinds of ornament described next before this, and generally with 
r more of those ornaments. It is suspended by small chains and a hook, 
ig four or five bark attached, 
ere is also an ornament somewhat similar to those just mentioned, com- 

of a carnelion, or a piece of crystal or of colourless glass, set in gold, 
nded by two chains and a hook, and having bark attached to the bottom, 
former kind is called " 'akeek " (which signifies " carnelion "), and the 
1-, " belloor "(" crystal "). ' 
veral ornaments in the shapes of flowers, butterflies, &c., are also worn 

the head-dress ; but seldom alone. 

' eai'-rings (" halak ") there is a great variety. Some of the more usual 
s are here represented. The first is of diamonds set in silver. It consist 







Ear-rings— eacft, Aa^ the real size. 



drop suspended within a wreath hanging from a sprig. The back of the 
•r is gilt, to prevent its being tarnished by perspiration. The specimen 
! given is that for the right ear : its fellow is similar ; but with the sprig 




aiSO' 
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rerersecL This pair of ear-rings is suited for a lady of wealth. — So also is 
)he second, which resembles the former, except that it has a large pearl in the 
>lace of the diamond drop and wreath, and that the diamonds ojf the sprig ai*e 
et in gold. No. 3 is a side view of the same. — ^The next consists of gold, and 
tn emerald pierced through the middle, with a small diamond above the 
merald. Emeralds are generally pierced in Egypt, and spoiled by this process 
s much as by not being cut with facets. — ^The last is of gold, with a small 
uby in the centre. The ruby is set in fine filigree-work, which is surrounded 
y fifteen balls of gold. To the seven lower balls are suspended as many 
ircular bark. 

The necklace ^ ekd ") is another description of ornament of which the 
'gyptians have a great variety ; but almost all of them are similar in the 
>llowing particulars. 1st. The beads, &c. of which they are composed are, 
itogether, not more than ten inches in length ; so that they would not 
tttbely encircle the neck if tied quite tight, which is never done : the string 
stends about six or seven inches beyond each extremity of the series of beads ; 
>id when the necklace is tied in the usual manner, there is generally a space 
f three inches or more between these extremities ; but the plaits of hair 
>nceal these parts of the string. 2ndly. There is generally, in the centre, 
iiOkbead or other ornament (and sometimes there are three, or five, or seven), 
iffering in size, fonn, material, or colour, from the others. — The necklaces 
iostly worn by ladies are of diamonds or pearls. — In the preceding engraving, 
le first necklace is of diamonds set in gold. — The second consists of several 
trings of pearls, with a pierced flattish emerald in the centre. Most of the 
6arl necklaces are of this description. — ^The third is called " libbeh." It is 
>ixiposed of hollow gold beads, with a bead of a different kind (sometimes of a 
^edons stone, and sometimes of coral), in the centre. This and the following 
f^ seldom worn by any but females of the middle and lower orders. — ^The 
>^rth is called, from its peculiar form, " sha*eer " (which signifies " barley "). 
' is composed of hollow gold. I give a side view (A) and a back view (B) of 
^e of the appendages of this necklace. — ^There is also a long kind of necklace, 
-aching to the girdle, and composed of diamonds or other precious stones, 
'liich is called " kiladeh." Some women form a long necklace of this kind 
'Jth Venetian sequins, or Turkish or Egyptian gold coins. 

The finger-rings (" khatims ") differ so little from those common among 
^Yselves, except in the clumsiness of their workmanship, and the badness of 
^e jewels, that I need not describe them. A finger-ring without a stone is 
*lled "debleh," or " dibleh." 

Bracelets (" asawir **) are of diamonds or other precious stones set in gold, 
'^ of pearls, or of gold alone. The more common kinds are represented in an 
^graving here inserted. — No. 1 is a side view of a diamond bracelet, with a 
'ont view of a portion of the same. — ^No. 2 is the most fashionable kind of 
^Id bracelet, which is formed of a simple twist. — No. 3 is a very common, 
It less fashionable kind of bracelet of twisted gold. — No. 4 is also of gold. — 
Kese bracelets of gold are pulled open a little to be put on the wrist. They 
•*e generally made of fine Venetian gold, which is very flexible. 
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Along each string, except from the upper extremity to about a quarter or (at 
oaost) a third of its length, are generally attached nine or more of the little 
Jat ornaments of gold called " bark." These are commonly all of the same 
*orm, and about an inch, or a little more, apart ; but those of each string are 
>urposely placed so as not exactly to correspond with those of the others. 
[*he most usual forms of bark are Nos. 1 and 2 of the specimens given above. 
U the end of each string is a small gold tube, called " masoorah," about three- 
ighths of an inch long, or a kind of gold bead in the form of a cube with a 
>ortion cut off from each angle, called "habbeh." Beneath the masoorah 
*T habbeh is a little ring, to which is most commonly suspended a Turkish 
rold coin called " Ruba Fenduklee," equivalent to nearly Is. Sd. of our money, 
Ad a little more than half an inch in diameter. Such is the most general 
Inscription of saf^L ; but there are more genteel kinds, in which the habbeh is 
usually preferred to the masoorah, and instead of the Ruba Fenduklee is a flat 
ornament of gold, called, from its form, " kummetr^," or " pear." There are 
klso other and more approved substitutes for the gold coin ; the most usual of 
^hich is called " shiftisheh," composed of open gold work, with a pearl in the 
«ntre. Some ladies substitute a little tassel of pearls for the gold coin ; or 
^pend alternately pearls and emeralds to the bottom of the triple strings ; 
aid attach a pearl with each of the bark. The safS. thus composed with pearls 
8 called " safi loolee." Coral beads are also sometimes attached in the same 
Planner as the pearls. — From what has been said above, it appears that a mo- 
derate safa. of thirteen plaits will consist of 39 strings, 351 bark, 39 masoorahs 
>r habbehs, and 39 gold coins or other ornaments ; and that a saf^ of twenty- 
*ve plaits, with twelve bark to each string, will contain no fewer than 900 
**rk, and seventy-five of each of the other appendages. The safS. appears to 
*ie the prettiest, as well as the most singular, of all the ornaments worn by 
•^€ ladies of Egypt. The glittering of the bark, &c., and their chinking 
•<>gether as the wearer walks, have a peculiarly lively effect. 





AnlLlets— on e-Jourtk of the real size. 

Anklets (" khulkhal "), of solid gold or silver, and of the form here sketched, 
^ worn by some ladies ; but are more uncommon than they formerly were. 
bey are of course very heavy, and, knocking together as the wearer walks, 
Uike a ringing noise : hence it is said in a song, ^' The ringing of thine anklets 

VOL. II. Y 
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has deprived mi of my rctaoa," lialah alludei to thlf,' OT perhipi to III 
■uunil [iroduced by another kind at anklet which will be meatloaed bereiflfr. 
The only deicriptioii of ladien' oroanienu that 1 have yet to detcribe ii <t 
" hiigih," or amulet. Thii i> a writia; of oae or other of the klDib tlut 
hnve detcribed in th« eUveath chapter, covered with waled cloth, to pmm 
it from nccideatal pollution, or injury by moisture, and encloied in ■ we i 
thin <?mbi>Med gold, or ailver, which li attached to b ailk atring, ur a chain, u 
^en^irally hung on (he right aide, above the girdle; the atring or chain bcii 







[HiHsnd over the left ahoulder Sometimes thmc cau-a bear Arabic io)crifl»<u: 
hiii:h a* "Mi ah&a-lllih" (" ^\hat OiA wilbth [cometh to |>a>i] ") and ~ Vi 
kidi-l-higAt " (" O Dtcraer of the thluga that arc nu Iful 1"). I iwrt u 
Kn^ravinjjofthrcehejriliaDrgold, attaibcd to a ntnng, to be worn toeetbn. 
Thr> ceutral one is a thin, flat cane, coataiaing a folded pafier: it ii abonli 
thlnl of HU Inch thick the othcra are cylinilrleal caaea, with heini>]i)icna 
■^nrla, ami coataia HLndIa each him a row of barif along thi- battom. Be^ 
aiiiili aa these, or of a triangular form, are worn by many children, ai rtW ■ 
wmi'in ; nnd thoae of Uib latter form a™ ofleu attached to a child'a heaJ-Jn* 

Tli« (irnamautH worn l)y femalea of the loatr ordert muitt now lie ilrt.icribcd. 

It \» neceaiuiry, )iRrhfl[w, to remind the reader that the head-drev nri^ 
woinen, with the eiceiition of Home of thapoorln thcvillagea.jjentrallyaiui* 
iifiin 'iinbeh, whidi haa been deacrlliedln paijo C'2, of vol. i.; a;d that lemr •a' 
inxtuail aftliia, the tarliuaah and farunleeyeh. Siimetimeii, aatriu); of Vcutia 
Hciuina (which u calleii " alieildeh bonid'Ifah ") !• worn along the front of ll 
'nil»!h or ra'ifah. The tnrliuoah it alao mmetimea decorated with iht ;<'' 
kiin nnd the farooilecyelii with m>iiic other ornamenta before deKrib»l, u l)> 
'i<AA IfnmiiTaha, a>l[iyoh, miaht, &c 

TliB " Ijalak," or eiir-ringa, are of a great variety of forma. Snme '" ' 
I'oM nnd prec|iiii4 HtoiiBt ; but the inure common, of braaa ; and many uf ^ 
latter have culuureJ bcadi attached to tlicm. A few are of ailver. 
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The " khizam/* or nose-ring, commonly called " khuzam," is worn by a lew 
* the women of the lower orders in Cairo, and by many of those in the country 
)wns and villages both of Upper and Lower Egypt. It is most commonly 
lade of brass ; is from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter ; and has 
snally three or more coloured glass beads, generally red and blue, attached to 
. It is almost always passed through the right ala of the nose ; and hangs 
artly before the mouth ; so that the wearer is obliged to hold it up with one 





Voae-ringa—half the teal tize. 

iand when she puts anything into her mouth. It is sometimes of gold. This 
>J*nament is as ancient as the time of the patriarch Abraham ;* and is men- 
-loned by Isaiah^ and by Ezekiel.^ To those who are unaccustomed to the 
*ght of it, the nose-ring is certainly the reverse of an ornament. 

The " *ekd," or necklace, is generally of a style similar to those which I have 
'Iready described. I have before mentioned that the libbeh and sha eer are 
*^orn by some women of the lower orders ; but their necklaces are most com- 
liODly composed of coloured glass beads : sometimes, of a single string ; and 
'Ometimes, of several strings, with one or more larger beads in the centre : or 
^ey are made in the foi*m of network. The Egyptian women, being exces- 
ively fond of ornaments, often wear two or three necklaces of the value of a 
**nny each, or less. Some necklaces are composed of large beads of trans- 
parent amber. 

Another ornament worn by many of them on the neck is a ring, called 
' tok,** of silver or brass or pewter. Little girls, also, sometimes wear this 
f Qament. Some of the smaller t6ks are made of iron. 

Finger-rings of silver or of brass are almost universally worn. Brass rings, 
'Ith pieces of coloured glass set in them, may be purchased in Cairo for 
iarcely more than a farthing each; and many women wear two, three, or 
lore, of these. 

The " asawir,** or bracelets, are of various kinds. Some are of silvei ; and 
)me of brass or copper ; and of the same form as those of gold before described. 

* See Genesis xiiv. 47, where, in our common version, "ear-ring" is impropeily put for 
nose-ring." « Ch. iii. v. 21. 

' Ch. xvi. V. 12. Here, again, a mistake is made in our common version, but •onected 
1 the margin. 
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ThoHc of brass are the more common. There are also bracelets compowd of 
large amber beads, and others of bone ; and there is a very common kind, 
called " ghuweyshdt," of oprnjue, coloured glass, generally blue or green, but 
sometimes variegated with other colours. These, and the bone bracelets, an 
drawn over the hand. , 

Some of the women of the lower orders imitate their superiors in arranging 
their hair in several plaits, and plaiting, with each of these, the black silk 
strings which arc worn by the ladies ; but it is the general practice of the 
women of these classes to divide their hair into only two tresses behind, and to 




T<5Ij, or "Scck-Ting— one fourtfi of the real iixe. 

plait, with each of these tresses, three red silk strings, each of which ha»« 
tassel at the end, and reaches more than halfway towards the ground; wthit 
they are usually obliged to draw aside the tassels before they sit down. Th«*« 
appendages are called " *okoos." 

"Khulkh,^!," or anklets, of solid silver, already described, are worn bytk* 
wives of some of the richer peasants, and of the Sheykhs of villages; andimw 
khulkh&ls of iron are worn by manv children. It was also a common ciutoD 
among the Arabs, for girls or young women to wear a string of IwUs on twtf 
feet. I have seen many little girls in Cairo with small round bells attacW 
to their anklets. Perhaps it is to the sound of ornaments of this kind, rather 
than that of the more common anklet, that Isaiah alludes in chapter lU' 
verse IG. 
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EGYPTIAN MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS. 

neasures and weights used in Egypt, I am not able to give an exact 
; for, after diligent search, I have not succeeded in finding any two 
IS of the same denomination perfectly agreeing with each other, and 
y the difference has been very considerable: but in those cases in 
have given the minimum and maximum^ the former may be received as 
nating very nearly to the just equivalent. The tradesmen in Egypt, 
■r of the Mohtesib, mostly have measures and weights a little exceeding . 
standards, though stamped by the government, which takes care to 
3h measures and weights employed in the purchases which it makes, 
!il care, no doubt, to use those which are more true in selling. 

MEASURES OF LENGTH AND LAND. 
' fitr " is the space measured by the extension of the thumb and fii'st 

shibr " is the common span, measured by the extension of the thumb 
ie finger. 

'diraa beledee" (or "cubit of the country" — the common Egyptian 
vhich is used for measuring the linen, &c., manufactured in Egypt, is 
I 22 inches and two-thirds. 
' diraa hindazeh," chiefly used for measuring Indian goods, is about 25 

' diraa Istamboolee " (or " cubit of Constantinople "), which is used for 
ng European cloth, &c., is about 26 inches and a half. 

* feddan," the most common measure of land, was, a few years ago, 
> about an English acre and one-tenth. It is now less than an acre. It 
jd into " keerats '* (or twenty-fourth parts) ; and consists of 333 square 
ihs " (or rods) and one-third. The kasabah was 24 " kabdahs ;'* but is 

The kabdah is the measure of a man's fist with the thumb erect, or 
inches and a quarter. * 

* malakah," or Egyptian league, is a measure of which I have not been 
obtain any better definition than this : — That it is the distance between 
lages. It is different in Upper and Lower Egypt ; as was the ancient 
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kchoenus, with which it nearly corresponds. In Lower Egypt it is alx)ut an 
hour's journey, or from 2} to 3 miles : in Upper Egypt, about an hour and a 
half, or from 3} miles to 4}, or even more. 

CORN MEASURES. 

The ** ardebb '* is equivalent, very nearly, to five English bushels. 
The " weybeh " is the sixth of an ardebb. 
The " ruba " is the fourth of a weybeh. 

WEIGHTS. 

The " Ifamhah " (or grain of wheat) is the 64th part of a dirhem, or fourth 
of a keerat ; about three-quarters of an English grain. 

The " habbeh " (or grain of barley) is the 48th part of a dirhem, or third ci 
a kcer&t; equal to f^ of an English grain, or in commerce fully equal to as 
English grain. 

The '^ ^eerat " (or carat), which is 4 kamhahs, or 3 habbehs, as above hkD' 
tioned, is the 24th pai*t of a mitl^41, or from 2\^ to three English grains. 

The "dirhem " (or drachm), the subdivisions of which have been mentiooed 
above, is from 47{ to 48 English grains. 

The "mitlfdl" (or the weight of a"deen&r") is a dirhem and a half;-froiB 
71 7g to 72 English grains. 

Tlie "ukeeyc'h," or "wukeeyeh" (the ounce), is 12 dirhems, or the 12tb 
part of a rati ; — from .57 1^ to 576 English grains. 

The " rati " (or pound), being 144 dirhems, or 12 ukeeyehs, is from 1 \^- 
2oz. Tifdwt.'to about 1 lb. 2oz. 8dwt., Troy ; or from 15o25. lOdr. 22-l^gTim f 
nearly 15oz. I'Mr., Avoirdupois. 

TIk! *'ukkah," or " wukkah," is 400 dirhems (or 2 ratls andseven-nintbn):— 
from .'J lb. ';Joz. 13fdwt. to 'a lb. 4oz., Troy ; or from 2 lb. lloz. 8dr. 18} graiw 
to a})Out, or nearly, 2 lb. 12oz., or 2 lb. and three-quarters. Avoirdupois. 

Tiic "kant&r" (or hundred-weight, i.e. 100 ratls) is from 981b. mintti2'>) 
graJDH to about 98 lb. and three-tjuarters, Avoirdujiois. 

MONEYS. 

The pound sterling is now, and is likely to continue for some years, eqai«' 
Ifut to 100 Egyptian piasters : it has risen, in two years, from 72 piaster*; 
which was the rate of exchange for several preceding years. 

A ** faddah " is the smallest Egyptian coin. It is called, in the «iDjpil*r» 
" uusH " (a corruption of " nusf," which signifies " half") or " nusf faddah; »* 
in aJHo callrjd " meyyedee," or " meiyedce " (an abbreviation of "mu-eiyadrtl- 
ThcHo names were originally given to the half-dirhems which were crjinfjd ip 
the r«;ign of the Sultan El-Mu-eiyad, in the early part of the ninth century oi 
the Flight, or of the' fifteenth of our era. The Turks call it "jj^rah." Thf 
faddah is made of a mixture of silver and copper (its name signifies ^'silrer )i 
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ind h the fortieth part of a piaster ; consequently equivalent to six twenty- 
ifths, or nearly a quarter, of a farthing. 

There are pieces of 5, 10, and 20 faddahs, " khamseh faddah," " 'asharah 
"addah," and " 'eshreen faddah " (so called for " khamset ansaf faddah," &c.), 
►r"bt'ah bi-khamseh," "*kat*ah bi-'asharah," and kat'ah bi-*eshVeen" (i.e. 
* piecM of five, " &c,) : the last is also called " nuss kirsh " (or " half a piaster "). 
^lese pieces, which are equivalent respectively to a farthing and one-fifth, two 
arthings and two-fifths, and a penny and one-fifth, are of the same composition 
ts the single faddahs. 

The ''kirsh,*' or Egyptian piaster, has already been shewn to be equivalent 
the hundredth part of a pound sterling, or the fifth of a shilling ; that is, 
wo pence and two-fifths. It is of the same composition as the pieces above 
nentioned, and an inch and one-eighth in diameter. On one face it bears the 
5ultan*s cipher ; and on the other, in Arabic, " duriba fee Misr " (" coined in 
^t" commonly called Masr, t. e, Cairo), with the date of Mohammad 'Alee's 
wcession to the government below (1223 of the Flight, or 1808-9 of our era), 
ind the year of his government in which it was coined above. The inscriptions 
'^the other coins are almost exactly similar. 

The " saadeeyeh, " commonly called " kheyreeyeh bi-arba'ah " (i. e. " the 
heyreeyeh of four "), or the " small kheyreeyeh," is a small gold coin, of the 
'^lue of four piasters, or nine pence and three-fifths. 

The " kheyreeyeh " properly so called, or " kheyreeyeh bi-tis'ah " (t. e. 
*heyreeyeh of nine "), is a gold coin of the value of nine piasters, or twenty- 
^e pence and three-fifths. 
The above are the only Egyptian coins. 

The coins of Constantinople are current in Egypt ; but scarce. 
European and American dollars are also current in Egypt : most of them are 
luivalent to twenty Egyptian piasters : the Spanish pillared dollar, to twenty- 
^e. The name of " riyal faransi " is given to every kind ; but the pillared 
•Uar is called " aboo midfa' " (or, " having a cannon ") ; the pillars being mis- 
ken for cannons. The others have also distinguishing names. The Spanish 
Ubloon (called in Arabic " debloon "), the value of which is sixteen dollars, 
likewise current in this country : so too are the Venetian sequin (called 
^ndukee " for " bundukee "), and the English sovereign (which is called 
Jinyeh," for guinea). 
The "riyal" of Egypt is a nominal money, the value of ninety faddahs, 

five pence and two-fifths. In, or about, the year of the Flight 1185 
.D. 1771-2), the Spanish dollar passed for ninety faddahs, by order of 'Alee 
iy. The dollar was then simply called " riyal ;" and from that period, the 
ove-mentioned number of faddahs has continued to be called by this name. 
The ** kees," or purse, is the sum of five hundred piasters, or five pounds 
irling. 

The " khazneh," or treasury, is a thousand purses, or five thousand pounds 
irling. 
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HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE IN CAIRO. 

TiiK following i« an account of the quantities and prices of houneboM itorei 
required for one year by the family of a i>er»on of the middle claw in ^^ 
couMinting of himself and three women. I insert it as a necessary iiui>i)leio<Dt 
to the list given in page 7. 

PiMtra. 

Wheat, elftht ardcbbs, about ^ 

Grinding the above ^ 

Daking 40 

Meat, from one ra^l and a half to two rafts (or a piaster and a balO per diem 660 
Vegetables, about half a piaster iier diem ....... 1<<^ 

Rice MO 

Hemu (or cUrifled butter), two ^au^rs, about ^ ^ 

Coffee W* 

Tobacco (Gebelee) «» 

Kugar, half a If aut4r, about MO 

Water ^^ 

Firewood, seven l^amlchs (or donkcy-loodK) 75 

Charcoal • . . 100 

Oil (for two or three Uimps), a Ifanfur, about 128 

Candles (tallow) ^^ 

Hoap W 

2.726 

Th<! above sum total is equivalent to tweuty-neven pounds, fii'e Bhillio?*? 
Hterling; couMMjuoutly, the weekly expenwjK are about ten Khilliugn aD'l *^' 
|)ence ; and the <laily, eij;ht<;eu jieuc(!, or seveu jiiasters and a half. ^ 
tobacco in thin account in alrnoHt entirely for the line of the mahter of the 
family ; the women iu his houKe very Hcldom smoking. 

1 In the first two editions of thin work, there was a inistake here In the price of the 
butter, unless It was smuggled Into the town. It would he cheap at the price wlUcli 1 h*** 
now stated above. 
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PRAYER OF MUSLIM SCHOOL-BOYS. 

Mr. Burton (who, in the course of his long residence in Egypt, has 
tn ample fund of valuable information respecting its modern inha- 
well as other subjects,) has kindly communicated to me an Arabic 
aining the forms of imprecation to which I have alluded in a note 
io page 348 of vol. i. of this work. They are expressed in a " hezb " (or 
hich the Muslim youths in many of the schools of Cairo recite, before 
•n to their homes, every day of their attendance, at the period of the 
cept on Thursday, when they recite it at noon; being allowed to 
jchool, on this day, at the early hour of the " duhr," in consideration 
roach of Friday, their sabbath and holiday. This prayer is not re- 
e schools that are held within mosques. It is similar to a portion ot 
bet en-naat."^ I here translate it : — 

refuge with God from Satan the accursed.^ In the name of God, the 
nate, the Merciful. God, aid El-Islam, and exalt the word of truth, 
ith, by the preservation of thy servant, and the son of thy servant, 
I of the two continents,* and Khakan * of the two seas,* the Sult&n, 
Sultan, the Sultan [Mahmood "] Khan. God, assist him, and assist 
, and all the forces of the Muslims : Lord of the beings of the whole 
God, destroy the infidels and polytheists, thine enemies, the enemies 
gion. God, make their children orphans, and defile their abodes, 
their feet to slip, and give them and their families and their house- 
their women and their children and their relations by marriage and 
hers and their friends and their possessions and their race and their 
1 their lands as booty to the Muslims : Lord of the beings of the 
rid." 

:onvey too harsh a censure of the Muslims of Egypt, by the insertion 
yer, I should add that the excessive fanaticism which it indicates is 
mputed to this people universally, as appears from a note subjoined 
.2 of vol.. i. 

• 

, 109 of vol. 1. of this work. ^ The Mediterranean and Black Seas. 

Iriven away with stones." ^ The reigning Sultan at the time when 

)e and Asia. the above was written, 
ror, or monarch. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF DYSENTERY AND 

OPHTHALMIA. 

EVKKV |)er»on who visits Egypt should be acquainted with the following model 
of treating dysentery and ophthalmia. I have tried them often, and w^t^ 
known them fail of speedy and complete success in the very wont csmi; 
seldom requiring to Ije continued more than four or 6ve days. 

In dysentery, when any unwholesome food has been taken, it is advissUc t« 
begin with an emetic; a scruple of ijiecacuanha taken in the evening. Tlie 
next step in this case, or the first in others, is to take, in the morning, a niU 
aperient ; as fifteen grains of I'hubarb with two grains of calomel. On tlie 
following day, two grains of ipecacuanha with a quarter of a grain of opioB 
should b(i taken morning and evening ; and the same four times in each nl^ 
ceeding day. The patient should eat nothing but boiled rice, sweetened with a 
little sugar. Butter, and grease of every kind, flesh-meat, eggs, &c., woald 
aggravate the dinease. 

In an attack of ophthalmia, the bowels should be kept oi>en ; and a siogie 
drop of a Kolution of Hulphate of copper (or blue vitriol), consisting of m^'" 
grains of that salt to an ounce of pure water, should be dropi)ed into the eye 
(or each diseased eye) once a-<lay. To prevent the eyelids from adhering 
together In sleej), a little citron-ointment mixed with three parts of fre«h but- 
ter should be rubbed on them at bedtime. When the inflammation is slight, » 
whhIi composed of two grains of sulphate of copjHjr to an ounce of water itaj 
Ik; frequently UHcd. — Sulphate of zinc (or white vitriol) has been employed 
with great, but not equal, success ; in the proportion of ten grains to an oaoce 
of water, to be applied in the former manner; and in the proportion of three 
grains to the same quantity of water, for an astringent wash. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 



I.— CENSUS. 

9E following is a copy of the official return, issued by the Government, of the 
insus of Egypt taken in the years 1847-8. Although the number of inha- 
lants is nearly double that at which the best writers have estimated it, I am 
formed on authority which ought to be well acquainted with the facts, that 
6 true amount of the population is considerably more than this return shews, 
at the country is now largely populated, and that the inhabitants of Cairo 
Jre estimated last year (1859) at 320,000. 



Middle Egypt • 
El-Gharbeeyeh' 
£l-]^alyoobeeyeh 
Upper Egypt . 
Esh-Shar^eeyeh 
£l-Geezeh . . 



El-Bo^eyreh . 
El-Manoofeeyeh 
Ed-Da^ahlecyeh 
Shubrk . . . 



591,294 
529,930 
184,240 
1,190.118 
342,509 
223,564 
215,810 
440,519 
347,347 
10,116 



£l-:^useyr 3,435 

Bosetta 18,405 

Damietta 28,922 

Suez 17,399 

£l-'Areesh 2^47 

Alexandria 143,134 

Cairo 253,541 

4,542,620 



II.— ARABIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

E excellence attained by the Arabs in architecture and decoration has been 
larkable in every country subjected to their rule. The style has borne the 
le characteristics throughout the great Arabian Empire, flourishing most 
en that empire was dismembered ; and there is no difficulty in identifying 
tb art in Egypt as a centre, or in India on the one hand and Spain on the 
er. In Egypt it reached its highest excellence, and has been fortunate 
eaving there numerous monuments to testify to it — monuments fast falling 
iecay, and of which few traces will in comparatively a short time remain, 
beginnings faintly seen in the edifices constructed by Christian architects for 
early Ehaleefehs, in the first rush of Muslim conquest, the art is almost 
:; for two centuries and a half; until in a mosque at Cairo, erected in the 
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year of the Flight 203, it appearfi in its own strength, tree from all imitation 
(though showing adaptation) of other styles. The origin of this strooglf- 
marlccd art foions an old question, and one that has been variously answered; 
generally by a reference to a supposed Byzantine influence, to a vague idea of 
the early inos<|ues of Arabia (respecting which almost nothing is known in 
Europe, at least in their earliest state), and to the religious influeoce of 
Mohammadanism, discountenancing all imitation of nature, while suppowd 
to induce a love of the beautiful. All these, however, are mere theoria, 
hitherto without the support of facts, either recorded by Arab historiaoi, or 
deducible from the style of existing monuments ; and it has long been sn 
object of curiosity to search for any facts either to maintain or disprove them. 
This inqijiry does not appear to be foreign to the scope of a work on the 
descendants of those admirable architects who have retained, though in i 
degraded state, their national art. 

Native writers have hitherto been supposed to throw little light on tliii 
subject, yet their testimony, whenever found, must be held to be historically 
weighty, after we have made due deduction for ignorance or prejudice. Tljey 
are not, however, altogether silent on the sources whence their art sprangt 
nor on the men who executed some of the earliest, or the finest, buildinga.' 
El-Muljreezee, whose book on Egypt is the most complete topographical 
account in the language, although he is in general provokingly silent on thcte 
points, gives some facts and inferences of importance ; Ibn-Khaldooo, who 
stands at the head of Arab historians, and comes nearest to European notioni 
of a philoHoj)hical historian, is very explicit on the origin of the art; and the 
scattered notices in the native monogra|)h8 on the holy cities of Arabia throw 
a dear light on the early buildings of Mohammadans, which are of the more 
imj)ortance wiien we reflect that to these buildings, as exemplars, is coinmonlv 
ascril)(!(l the jjjan of other better-known edifices in the countries conquered hy 
the MuHlimH. 

The Arabs themselves, Ibn-Khaldoon tells us (I translate his words almoit 
literally), by reason of their desert life, and because their religion forbade 
prodigality and extravagance in building, were far from being acquainted with 
the arts ; and '()tnar ll)n-Kl-Kliatt!ib (the second Khaleefeh) enjoin*^! tht-m 

* Architects, however, arc rarely mentioned; and it scorns prolmble, as my Wend 
Mr. Wild lias suKKestod to me, that the execution of the worlds wns Kcnrrally intntftwlto 
overseers. These were sometimes military or civil servants of the government; »<•«>«• 
times l^/i(Jees and the lilte; who employed under them skilled workmen in eiw-h required 
trade. Tiius, after an cartiiquakc in the year of the Flijfht 702, the Kmcer Rukn-ed-l)*en 
Ucybars Kl-(jfiMhnekeer was npp'iintcd to repair the jfreat dilapidations occasioned by the 
oarth(juake in the mosfjue of l-ll-II/ikim ; th(j Kmeer Hllitr, to the like otilfe at the Aihw; 
and the I'imeer Heyf-ed-Decn WcVtcmcr Kl-JoJ<enddr, totiie mosque of K^-Sfilil^; "andHiey 
repaired the buildinj^s, and roMtorcd what hml been ruined of them ;" while the Km«T 
HilAr, above named, who was also ehar>f<^d with the repair of the mos^jue of Amr. "en* 
trusted it to his mribc Hcdr-ed-Dcen Ibn-Khnttiib" (Kl-Moljreezee's ' Khita^,' Aioountiof 
the Monqiies of 'Amr and the Aziiar). If the architects'and decorators were odcn CopU, 
OS will b(! shewn to I)e hij^hly prof)ttbIe, the reason of tiie suppression of thrir nam<^ U »t 
once apparent. In the most remarkable buildlnjf in Cairo, however, the mow|oe of 
fooloon, the architect is admitted to have been a Christian Copt. 
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vhen they asked his permission to build El-Koofeh* with stones, fire having 
:cun'ed in the reeds with which they used before to build), and said to them, 
Do it, but let not any one exceed three chambers, and make not the building 
gh, but keep to the practice of the Prophet : so shall dominion remain with 
>u/' Ibn-Khaldoon further makes his meaning clear by contrasting Arab 
ork with that of the ancient edifices of southern Arabia. He observes of 
ose nations which had endured as nations for very long periods, as the 
irsians, and the Copts, and the Nabathseans, and the Greeks, and in like 
inner the first Arabs, those of 'Ad and Thamood, that, in consequence of 
eir long continuance, the arts took firm root among them, and their build- 
1% and temples were more in number and more lasting.* The edifices of the 
imitive Arabs were built, as we now know, by a mixed race, composed of 
emites (Joktanites, and not Arabs properly so called), and of Cushites, these 
iter being settlers in part from Africa and in part from Assyria : the 
ishites were probably the principal architects, if we may judge from Semitic 
iuence in Arabia, among the Jews, in Northern Africa, and elsewhere.^ The 
nuine Phcenician monuments also seem to be like those of the Cushites. The 
ference here drawn from race is one that is too often overlooked, but is 
rely fallacious. In the present instance, the monuments left by this race are 
the massive character of those of Cushite peoples. 

But if Ibn-Khaldoon's assertion respecting the ignorance of the Arabs be 
ae, it ought to be borne out by facts ; and I have found decisive testimony 
its accuracy in the accounts of the mosques of Mekkeh and £1-Medeeneh, 
id oi that of *Amr in Egypt. 

The Prophet's mosque at El-Medeeneh was originally (as built by himself) 
ry small, measuring 100 cubits in each direction, or, as some say, less. It 
is built of crude bricks, upon a foundation of stones three cubits high, the 
icks being laid in alternate courses, lengthways and across,* and was neither 
istered nor embellished : it had a partly-roofed court in the middle of it, 
e roof, which was supported on palm-trunks for pillars, being composed of 
Im-sticks plastered over. This mosque thus, in the rudest fashion, repre- 
ats the type of the plan of most existing mosques. But the mosque of 'Amr 
Egypt was an exception, and one which is the more curious because it has 
en entirely ignored by European theorists. Instead of this mosque exhibiting 
us in its present state the condition of Arab art at the time of its founda- 
m (that is, immediately on the conquest of Egypt, about the 20th year of 
e Flight), and proving the existence of the pointed arch in Arab buildings of 
at date, we find from El-Makreezee that it has been enlai-ged and rebuilt 
my times, that the pointed arches (to which I shall presently return) are 
ter than the period of its foundation, and that its first plan was not in 

I EI-Koofeh is the town on the Euphrates commonly written by us " Kufah" and " Cufa." 

( I. part ii. pp. 231-3. For these early Arabs, see art. Ababia in Dr. Smith's 'Dictionary 

the Bible.' 

> The Jews were not architects. Even the Temple was built for Solomon by the 

loenician workmen of Hiram. 

\ That is to say, in what we call " Flemish bond." 
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accordance with that of the Prophet's mosque at El-Medeeneh. The pamage 
that settles this much-controrerted point is worth quoting entire: ^'AboO' 
Sa'eed £1-Himyeree says, * I have seen the mosque of 'Amr Ibn-£l-'Ai| : its 
length was 50 cubits, with a width of 30 cubitsi He made the road to sur- 
round it on every side ; and he made to it two entrances in the northern side, 
and two entrances in the western side ; and he who went out from it by the way 
of the Street of the Lamps found the eastern angle of the mosque to be over 
against the western angle of the house of 'Amr Ibn-El-As. That was before 
there was taken from the house what was taken [to enlarge the mosqne]. Its 
length from the Kibleh to the northern side was like the length of the bouse 
of 'Amr Ibn-El-'As. And its roof was very low,* and there was no Inner court 
to it; so, in summer time, the people used to sit in its outer court on ererj 
side. ' " This curiously-detailed account destroys the theory that thijt ancient 
mosque was a spacious building erected on the plan of an imaginary 
uiosque at Mekkeh or £1-Medeeneh, with an open court in the centre snr* 
rounded by colonnades. Undoubtedly, it was one of those small meaoly'con* 
structed crude brick buildings that mark the work of Semitic nations.'— The 
Temple of Mekkeh was an ancient Arab sanctuary, and became the most sacred 
mosque of the Muslims. It is, therefore, impoHant to ascertain, from Dative - 
writers, what was its form and general style of architecture in historical times. 
From an Arab history of Mekkeh,' I extract the following account of tbe' 
precincts of the Kaabeh, observing that the Kaabeh itself, which was anciently 
a receptacle of heathen idols, &c., is a plain square building, measuring aboot 
18 paces by 14, with a flat roof; that often as it has been rebuilt, the same 
general plan has always been followed in its reconstruction ; and that no one 
has ever imagined any mosque to have been built in imitation of the Kaabeh: 
it is on the open court surrounding the Kaabeh, as a supposed type of the form 
of a mosque, that stress has been laid. — " The Kaabeh had no houses around it 
until the time of Kusef Ibn-Kilab (about A.D. 445), who ordered his people to 
build around it, and divided the adjacent parts.* Thus the sacred mosque 
[the Kaabeh and its precincts] remained until the appearance of El-Islam, when 
the Muslims became numerous in the time of the Prince of the Faithful 

> So, too, on the authority of AlK)o-'Omar El-Kindce, cited by El-Malf reezee. 

^ The succcHHive alterations, enlargements, and repairs, to which this buildiniir has been 
subjected, will be found in an abHtraet of Kl-Ma^rcezee's account of the mosqac, appended 
to this note. It will there be Hcen that no vestige of any early portion of the roowine- 
earlier than the second century of the Flight— can be reasonably suppfMed to exist.— It i» 
an error to HupiM)8e that 'Amr converted a church Into a mosque. The statement of El- 
Idrcesce to that efl'cct, up<m which Kuropcan writers have relied, is ref\ited by every Arab 
author whose work I have consulted. 

3 Kititb el-Ul&m fee bin4 el-MctOid el-Har&m, a MS. abridgment of I^atb^-Deen* 
History by his nephew The larger work, and also that by Kl^Azral^ee, together with 
extracts from the histories of El-F4kihee, El-F^ee, and Ibn-phuheyreh, have been pob* 
lished by the (ierman Oriental Society of Leipzic. I have compared the abstract above 
inserted with the larger work, and have examined all the works mentioned. Beferenoes 
to them will be found below. 

* Kusei was the first of the tribe of I^ureysh who rebuilt the Kaabeh ; and be made its 
roof of the wood of the dum-tree, and of palm^sticks. (Kif ib el-I^Ulm.) 
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'Omar Ibn-El-EhattaD, and the sacred mosque bet^me too strait for them. In 
the year of the Flight> 17, a great flood occurred, called the * flood of Umm- 
Nahshal/ -which entered the boundaries of Mekkeh by the way of the dyke 
now called £1-Med'd,;^ and it entered the sacred mosque and displaced the 
Makim Ibraheem, and carried it away to a spot below Mekkeh : its place 
became obliterated. And it also cari'ied away Umm-Nahshal, the daughter of 
'Obeydeh Ibn-Sa*eed Ibn-El-*As Ibn-Umeiyeh ; and she died therein. There- 
upon *Omar, being written to and informed thereof, while in El Medeeneh, 
mounted and returned in alarm to Mekkeh, which he entered, performing the 

'Omrah,' in the month of Rammadan El-Azrakee says, ' The 

sacred mosque had no walls surrounding it, but only houses of Kureysh, which 
encompassed it on every side, save that between the houses were gates by 
which the people entered to the sacred mosque. Then in the time of the 
Prince of the Faithful 'Omar Ibn-£1-Ehattab, the sacred mosque having become 
strait, he bought houses which were around the sacred mosque, and pulled 
them down, and made their site part of the mosque. But there remained 
houses, the owners of which refused to sell them ; so 'Omar said to them, * Ye 
took up your abode in the precincts of the Kaabeh, and the Eaabeh did not 
take its place in your precincts.' And the houses were valued, and their 
price was placed in the interior of the Kaabeh. Then they were demolished, 
and their site was included in the mosque ; and their owners demanded the 
price and it was given to them. And he ordered to build a low wall, sur- 
rounding the mosque, less than the statare of a man in height ; and the lamps 
were placed upon it ; and he made in it the gates as they were between the 
houses before they were demolished, placing them over against the former gates."^ 
On the source from which the Arabs derived their architecture, Ibn-Khal- 
doon, in continuation of the passage already quoted, says, " When they ceased 
to observe the strict precepts of their religion, and the disposition for dominion 
and luxurious living overcame them, the Arabs employed the Persian nation to 
serve them, and acquired from them the arts and architecture ; and then they 
made lofty buildings. This was near to the end of the empire." The 
ascription of Arab art to Persian instruction cannot be too carefully recollected ; 
it explains many difficult points in the style, and deserves further elucidation. 
The origin of the Arab style may probably be traced to Sassanian as well as to 
Byzantine sources. Of the early architecture of Persia, our knowledge is 
insufficient ; but some of the characteristics of the style which was perfected 
by the kings of the Sassanian dynasty existed already in Persia. To the archi- 
tecture of those kings the Arabs probably owed more than has been commonly 
supposed. Ibn-Khaldoon's remark that the architecture arose with the decline 
of the empire is exactly borne out by facts. 

1 So called because the Kaabeh was there orig^ally first seen by persons approaching, 
and prayer there offered up was expected to be answered. 

> The 'Omrah is a religious visit to the sacred places of Mekkeh, at any period of the 
year, with the performance of such of the ceremonies of the pilgrimage as are performed at 
Mekkeh itself. 

3 'Omar was the first who made walls [of enclosure] to the sacred mosque, as |^utb-ed* 
Deen (page 78) expressly says. 
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BcKides the Persians, the Arabs were indebted to the (Topts for astiitance in 
building ; and it has been remarked by Mr. Lane, in this work (p. 296), that 
in the present day there are many architects, bnilders, and carpenters, amoo; 
the Copts, all of whom are generally esteemed more skilful than Muslinu, ai 
they are also neater in their work. When the Kaabeh was rebuilt by the 
tribe of Kureysh, in the youth of Mohammad (and it is a tradition that the 
Prophet himself assisted as a labourer in the work), we read that " there wm 
in Mekkeh a Copt who knew the art of sawing wood and planing it; and lie 
agreed with them [Kureysh] to make for them the roof of the Kaabeh, »d 
Bakoom was to help him.'' So says Ibn-Is-hak, in the Kitab-el-Ialam, ice? 
before quoted, in which it is also stated (on the authority of the sbeykb 
Mohammad Ks-Salihee, in his Heereh, or Life of Mohammad), that the sea cait 
up a vessel upon the shore of Juddah (now called Jeddah) belonging to a Greek 
merchant, named Bakoom, who was a carpenter and builder ; Kureysh boogbt 
the woo<l of the ship, and took the Greek with them to Mekkeh, and employed 
him to make of the wood of the ship a roof for the Kaabeh. (£1-Umawee uri 
that the ship was carrying marble and wood and iron to a church which the 
Persians had burnt in Abyssinia). In the Life of Mohammad, entitled 
" Es-Seereh el-Halabeeyeh " (M.S.), Bakoom is said to have been one of the 
Greek merchants, a builder ; and after inserting many contradictory opioioM 
resjKioting this Bakoom and a certain Copt, it is added that the more prenleBt 
opinion is that Bakoom, the Greek, was a carpenter as well at a builder, and 
that he rebuilt the Kaabeh, and assisted a Copt, also by some named BilpoD, 
who made the roof. Kureysh told Bakoom, the Greek, to build the Kaabeh 
acr;^)rdini; to the building of churches [meaning in resj^ect of masonry, not is 
resjxjct of plan]. The disputes of Muslim writers about this builder of the 
Kaaboli, while they leave uncertain the immaterial point as to which of two 
foreigners executed the work, establish the imfX)rtant fact that it was neces- 
sary to get foreign help for so simple an ediflce as the square, unomamented, 
Kaabeh, and that the helj) was obtained from a Copt or a Greek or both. 

So again, Kl-Makreezee is unusually explicit about a pulpit said to bare 
been jilaeed in liis mosque by 'Amr, or by *Abd-el-*Azeez Ibn-Marwan (one of 
the viceroys of Kgyi)t), which was taken from one of the Christian Churches 
of Kl-FuHtat ; or, according to some, he says, it was given to 'Abd-Allah Ihn- 
Saad Ibn-Ahee-Sarh (another viceroy) by a king of Nubia, who sent with it 
his carpenter to fix it, and the name of this carpenter was Buktur (a Copt), of 
the people of Dendarah. In Cairo, the mosque of Ibn-Tooloon* (to which I 
shall recur) is also recorded to have been built by a Copt,* and this edifice ii 
highly curious as an example of a building, erected in A.D. 876, of which the 
arches are all pointed, and which contains the first forms of the scroll-work 
and geometrical ornament of the style of the Arabs that was aflerwardf 
brought to such high perfection. But the most remarkable record of the 
employment of Copts by Muslims is in conjunction with Byzantines; aodmoit 

* Viilifarly called (jfime* Teyloon, " the mosque of Teyloon." 

* After the plan of the mosque of S4-marrh, says £1-Ma|f reezee ; not after the plan of 
the Temple of Mekkeh, as has been asserted. 
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be next mentioned. *^ When a state consists of Bedawees, at the first/' says 
Ibn-Khaldoon, '^ they stand in need of the people of other countries in the 
affair of building. And thus it happened to £1-Weleed, the son of 'Abd-£1- 
Melik," who sent to the king of the Greeks (the emperor of Constantinople) 
for assistance to build the mosque at Jerusalem, his own mosque at Damascus, 
and the two holy places in Arabia, and asking for workmen and mosaics 
(Fuseyfisa).* The historian of El-Medeeneh (Es-Sumhoode*) gives the follow- 
ing account of this rebuilding of the Prophet's mosque. " When El-Weleed 
pnrposed rebuilding the mosque, he wrote to the king of the Greeks, informing 
liim of his intention, and that he was in want of workmen and materials for 
mosaics. Whereupon he sent to him loads of those materials, and between 
twenty and thirty workmen ; or, as some say, ten workmen ; or, as others say, 
forty Greeks and forty Copts.^ When El-Weleed came to El-Medeeneh on 
pilgrimage, and saw the mosque, he said, * How different is our building from 
yours I* Aban answered, * We have built after the manner of mosques, and 
you have built after the manner of churches.' " The contrast between El- 
"eleed's building in Syria and the mosque built at El-Medeeneh shews that 
the Copts and Greeks constructed there a building very different from the 
Byzantine building of El-Weleed at Damascus, and points to the commence- 
ment of the adaptation of foreign materials to form a new style. At the same 
time, we have evidence, in the mention of mosaics,' that the Byzantine style 
of decoration was in some degree followed, and that the workmen at first 
<:arried with them their foreign art. 

The Muslim conquerors of Egypt entered a country full of churches and 
convents, which might be converted into mosques, and would certainly afford 
examples of architecture for their imitation. After the overthrow of the Copts 
by El-Ma-moon, about the year of the Flight 216, the Muslims converted a 
onmber of Christian churches into mosques, making the entrance the niche tor 
fche direction of prayer. In the first half of the ninth century of the Flight, I 
6nd El-Makreezee enumerates 125 churches and 83 convents (including those 
in the Oases and the Eastern Desert) ; mostly in Masr el-Ateekah and the 

1 Fuseyfisa signifies, according to the lexicographers, the same as Kharaz, (i. e. little 
lieces of coloured stone, glass, &c.)» put together, and set upon the inner surfaces of walls, 
n such a manner as to resemble painting ; mostly made, or used, by the people of Syria ; 
Jso written Fesfesil. (See also QuatremSre, ' Notices et Extraits,' 459 and 632, and his 
Hist, des Sultan's Mamelukes,' ii., part 1, 266, seq.) It cannot be doubted to be the well- 
mown glass mosaic of the Byzantines. — Fuseyfisa were used in Arabia shortly before the 
ime of El-Weleed, above referred to. Abrahah, a usurping king of El-Yemen, obtained 
hem from Constantinople for a magnificent church which he built in his capital, San'4, 
A.D. 637-570). This, and the mention of the ship carrying marble, &c., in the account of 
he rebuilding of the Kabbah by ^u^ei, afford evidences of the source from which the old 
Lrabs obtained their architecture, while they shew how slow was the formation of any 
lational style before the conquests of the Muslims. 

^ These numbers are variously given in different works. It is a characteristic of the 
iemitic mind to corrupt numbers and dates. 

s This use of Byzantine mosaic is mentioned twice by Ibn-Khaldoon, and several times 
}j Es-Sumhoodee, who also says that about the same time the mosque of j^uba was rebuilt} 
ind in like manner decorated, by the governor of El-Medeeneh under El-Weleed. 

VOL. 11. Z. 
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Upper Country, besides the sites of many that were mined. It appears, from 
the historian's account, that anciently the Christian foundations in Egypt were 
exceedingly numerous and flourishing ; but that in his time, owing to the 
severe persecutions of the Muslims, they had fallen to a very low condition, 
and many had altogether perished. The present state of these buildings fonni 
a subject for a curious inquiry ; and such an inquiry would doubtless yield 
interesting archaeological and historical results. There cannot have been waot- 
mg Coptic builders and artificers, nor can the Muslims have avoided tiie 
transference of many features of Christian art to their own edifices. Tbe 
influence of the Copts on the Egyptians is marked in many ways : they ose the 
Coptic (as well as their own) calendar, and are familiar with the months sod 
the seasons of that people ; they celebrate several of the festivals of theCopti; 
and their usual charm against 'efreets in the bath-rooms (places supposed to 
be always haunted) is the sign of the cross above the doorway. If the Arahs 
have obtained art from the Byzantines, or Persians, or Tatars, they as inrelf 
have from the Copts. Difficult features in their art will be explained sod 
understood on this supposition ; and even surer is it that the careful handiwork 
of the Copts was called into requisition by their conquerors: the Arabs nerer 
having excelled in neat or accurate workmanship. 

The influence of Byzantium on the art of the Arabs cannot be doubted. It 
was at first the direct use of Byzantine workmen, and afterwards the grsdasl 
adaptation of portions of their architecture to a new style. But whence the 
Greeks of the Eastern Empire obtained many of the features of their art, sod 
especially some of those a^lapted by the Arabs, remains at present an unsolved 
question. It is probable that the influence of Persia ha<l affected them before 
it reached the Arabs, and that the characteristics referred to were Persian in 
origin ;' just as the same influence more strongly affected the Arabs after- 
wards. The only persons who, at this day, in Cairo, can execute the scroll- 
work of the old Arabesque decoration, are the Greek tailors. Their work in 
embroidery preserves the style of the art, though more elalx>rated and gneciied. 

The praetiee of eastern monarchs has always been to carry with them 
craftHmtiU from one conrjuered country to another ; besides the number of 
proselytes to Kl-lHlarn, of these classes, in the ranks of their armie«. A 
notable instance occurred on the' conquest of Egypt by the Turks, and one 
which explains the rapid decay of the arts in that country since that ])«rioi 
The Suit/in Seleeiii II. took away with him to Constantinople (accordini; to 
El-Gabartce, iu his Modern IliHtory of Egypt,) so many masters of craft* froo 
</airo that more than fifty manual arts ceased to be practised (see abore, 
j)age 2). 

It has been observed that the form of the mosque was of gradual develop- 
ment ; climate, an<i not religion, or a supposed imitation of the holy placrt of 
Arabia, appears to have been the cause of the open interior court surrounded 

' The condition of art in Persia in the times before this influence Is a subject for farther 
inciniry ; but it docs not materially afT'ect the point at issue, which is only to ascertiia 
what use tbe Arabs made of foreiKii materials, whether brought directly from Persia or 
from fiyzantiuin. 
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by porticoes. These porticoes date early ; the simplest form was tliat which 
covered the place of prayer, and necessity rather than choice caused its 
adoption. Thus the Prophet's mosque consisted, at first, of a court walled in, 
with a coyered portion next the niche, the roof being supported on palm- 
trunks. 'OsmaH is said to have built porticoes to the Temple of Mekkeh, in 
the year of the Flight 26 ; and this is the earliest recorded instance of this 
feature of a mosque. They were perhaps in imitation of the covered portion 
of the Prophet's mosque, or suggested by the same reason, — a shelter from the 
sun, — in each case, while, at Mekkeh, they naturally followed the form of the 
enclosure of the mosque. But £1-Azrakee says that Ibn-Ez-Zubeyr found the 
Temple with only a wall surrounding it, which would bring the date of the 
porticoes down at least to A.h. 64. They were built to afford shade to the 
people, according to that author. The entire passage from Kutb-ed-Deen (I 
quote from the Kitab el-Ialim) is, however, as follows : — " In the year 26, 

Osman came from £1-Medeeneh and gave orders to enlarge the sacred 

mosque. He also bought houses around the mosque and pulled them down, 

and he included their site in that of the mosque And he built the 

mosque and the porticoes, and he was the first who made the porticoes. 
'Abd-Allah Ibn-£z-Zubeyr,' says £1-Azrakee, ' also added to the mosque, buying 
houses which he included in its site. Then 'Abd-El-Melik Ibn-Marwan, though 
he did not enlarge it, yet raised its walls, and roofed it with sag,^ and repaired 

it beautifully He gave orders to put upon the capital of every 

column fifty mitkals of gold He [£1-Azrakee] says, also, that £1-Weleed 

Ibn-'Abd-£l-Melik repaired the sacred mosque, and undid the work of 'Abd-El- 
Melik, and rebuilt it firmly. He used, when he made mosques, to decorate 
them. He was the first who transported the marble pillars ; and he roofed it 
with decorated sag, and made upon the capitals of the columns plates of gold, 
and surrounded the mosque with marble, and made to the mosque canopies [or 
awnings]." Though the mosque of *Amr was at first a covered building, we 
cannot doubt that, when a court-yard was added to it, porticoes formed a por- 
tion of the plan : this mosque now contains a forest of columns. 

None of the early mosques possessed minarets ; they were added from time 
to time after their foundation, though not at a long interval. The Prophet's 
mueddin used to chant the call to prayer from the entrance of the mosque, 
and this was the practice of the first Muslims ; but I find, in the Khitat, that 
the Ehaleefeh £l-Moatasim commanded that the mueddins of the mosque of 
'Amr should be made to chant the call outside the maksoorah ; and that, before 
that, they used to chant the call within it. The minarets of £1-Medeeneh, and 
that of the mosque of Kubll, (founded by Mohammad on his Flight, and before 
he entered £1-Medeeneh,) were built by 'Omar Ibn-'Abd-El-'Azeez, who was 
appointed governor of Mekkeh, £1-Medeeneh, and £t-Taif, in the year 87 ; and 
the first to the mosque of 'Amr, in the year 53 ; but Mo'awiyeh (about A.H. 53) 
added four towers for the adan at the four corners of the mosque ; *' he was 
the first who made them in it ; there was none before that " (£1-Makreezee). 

1 S&g is believed to be the Indian, or Oriental, plane-tree ; or the Indian plantain-tree 
or the teak-tree. 
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It U impoRoible to ascertain the forms of these minarets, which we can only 
know certainly to have been elevations from which the call to prayer might 
be heard from afar; but they are the earliest I have found mentioned in tiie 
works of the Arabs. Some curious examples of minarets in Egypt are men* 
tioned below. 

The pulpit did not exist, except as an insignificant elevation, in the Propbet'i 
mosque, and 'Omar ordered the demolition of one which 'Amr had set tip io 
his mosque in Kgypt. Kach successor of Mohammad descended one step of 
the pulpit of Kl-Medeeneh, in token of his humility, until 'Alee, the fourth 
Khaleefeh, said, ** Shall we descend into the bowels of the earth ?*' and boldly 
stoofl on the platform, or that which was Mohammad's station. The preachers, 
or khatecbs, in the mosques (not being Khaleefehs) stand on the top step, oext 
below the platform. In the year 161, El-Mahdee ordered that the height of 
pulpits should be reduced to that of the Prophet's ; but this was four itept 
only, and they have since been much raised.* 

The mal^(^oorah, or partition that divides the place of prayer from the reft 
of the mosque (not to be confounded with the mal^soorah surrounding the 
tomb in a sepulchral mosrjuc), is perhaps a modem addition ; but a maksoorah 
for the Imam existed in the time of 'Osman, if indeed it was not- tbeo first 
adopted ; for El-Makrcczee, citing the History of El-Medeeneh, tells us tbst 
" the first who made a maksoorah of crude bricks was 'Osmdn, in which were 
apertures for the people to see the Imam ; and 'Omar Ibn-'Abd-El-'Azeex made 
it of sag. The crude brick partition we may 8up[)08e to have been the earlie«t 
example, and 'OHmiin probably constructed it for his iMjrwjnal safety, io dread 
of tlie death by asHassi nation which he actually met. The maksoorah for the 
Kliuleef'eli, or for a king in a royal mos<jue, was thenceforward adopted. 

Tlie earliest use of tlie pointed arch throughout any building belongs, in the 
[)r(;.sjMit state of our knowledge, to the Arabs in Egypt; and in that country 
[)re-orninently, it has marked their best architecture.^ That a mos^juft should 
have been built in the year of the Flight 20.'J, or 876 of our era, in which all 
the nrclies are pointed, appears to be decisive evidence of their having first 
adojjted it in any important manner. This mosque, the earliest authentic 
Aral) building in Egypt, has been preserved unaltered to the present day, and 
is therefore, unlike the often-rebuilt mosque of 'Amr, a safe example. The 
orif/in of the pointed arch, like that of the arch itself, is merely a ciirioua point 
of archtt'ological research ; and isolated instances of it in older buildings do not 
afT'ect the fact that the mosque of ibn-Tooloon is the earliest known instance 
of [)ointed arcliitecture as a general characteristic of any building. But it i» 
noteworthy that tliis building was constructed by a (.'opt Christian. 

Tliere is, however, another building in the environs of Cairo, older than th' 
mosfjue of Ibn-Tooloon, which may present an earlier example of consistent 

^ So, indeed, says Kl-Maljrcc'zcc. 

' I ymvrj purposely not referred above to the mosque YA-Mf.nk In the Harani enclosure si 
Jcrusalorn. It is naid to contain j)olnted arches; but we know too little of thi« bolWinc 
to allow of much stress being laid on it. i>u Ferfpisson's * Handbook of Architecture. 
2nd ed p. 379 uqq. 
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pointed arches. The following particulars respecting the Nilometer of the 
island of Er-Rddah, the building referred to, I obtain from Mr. Lane's MS. notes. 
I give them almost in his own words, with his deductions from them, which 
are particularly valuable. — Usameh Ibn-Zeyd El-Tanookhee, in the khilafeh of 
El-Weleed, built the first Nilometer (mikyas) of Er-R6dah. This was washed 
down by the river, or, as some say, was pulled down by order of the Khaleefeh 
El-Ma-moon, about the beginning of the third century of the Flight ; but that 
which replaced it was not finished by him ; under the Khaleefeh El-Mutawekkil 
jt was completed, in the beginning of 247 (a.d. 861). "This is the building 
now existing" (says El-Is-hakee, in his history, which he brought down to 
A.H. 1032). In the year 259, Ibn-Tooloon went to inspect it, and gave orders 
for repairing it; which was done; 1000 deenirs were expended on it: the 
Khaleefeh El-Mustansir is also said to have caused some trifling repairs to be 
done to it. But it has undergone very slight alterations since the time of 
£1-Mutawekkil : upon this point, the historians £1-Makreezee, £s-Suyootee, 
and El-Is-hakee, agree. The interior of the building is about 18 feet square, 
and contains on each of its sides a recess, about six feet wide and three deep, 
surmounted by a pointed arch. Over each of these arches is an inscription of 
one short line, in old Koofee characters; and a similar inscription, a little 
above these, surrounds the apartment or well. They are passages from the 
Kur-in, and contain no date. It is, however, almost certain that they are not 
of a later period than that of the completion of the building by El-Mutawekkil, 
and theugh it has been repaired since that time, it has not been since rebuilt, 
Ibn-Tooloon repaired it twelve years afterwards, and in confirmation of the ago 
of the inscriptions, it may be stated that they are of the same kind of character 
as those of the mosque of Ibn-Tooloon; while in the following century, a 
different kind of writing was introduced. It appears, therefore, that the 
pointed arches of the Nilometer are about 16 years older than those of the 
mosque of Ibn-Tooloon, that is, 861 of our era, though their date cannot be so 
clearly proved. They were, probably, constructed by the same architect.* 

The pointed arches in the right side-wall of the mosque of 'Amr (above 
which are smaller arches, alternately round and pentroof), are at least half a 
century later than the foundation of the mosque, and even this date is very 
uncertain from the numerous alterations which the building has since under- 
gone. All isolated instances of Arab pointed arches, earlier than the time of 
Ibn-Tooloon, or (which is nearly the same date) that of the Nilometer of 
Er-Rddah,* are of very little value ; and still earlier examples are to be found 
in Christian buildings in Egypt, before the Arab conquest, as well as in ancient 
buildings in Egypt and elsewhere. The researches of Sir Gardner Wilkinson ^ 

1 Remains of an ancient Nilometer existed, in the time of EI-Makreezee, in the Deyr el- 
Ben£t, in the J^a^r esh-Shem^; "which was the Nilometer before El-Isl&m." One also 
existed at Holwdn, a little above Memphis, on the opposite shore of the Nile. 

* There are, I believe, some curious arches in two old mosques above PhilsB, on the 
eastern bank of tho Nile : they are ascribed to the Prophet's muMdin, who certainly never 
was there ; for after the Prophet's death he went to Syria, and there he remained until he 
di^d, at Damascus. 

* * On Colour and Taste,' pp. 290-296. * Architecture of Ancient Egypt,' pp. 17, 71. 
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indicate the gradual adoption of this form of arch to have commenced in early 
Christian times, and Mr. Fergusson * mentions its occurrence in the Dome of the 
Uock at Jerusalem. But the persecutions endured by the Christians durag 
the first two centuries and a half of the Flight, and the absence of any remaini 
of important Arab buildings during the same time, have occasioned a break is 
the history of both Christian and Mohammadan art, which has brought dowB 
our knowledge of the general adoption of the pointed arch, and of the 6rit 
truly Arabian architecture, to 861 or 876 a.d. (247 or 263 A.H.). It is moit 
probable, however, that in that period of conquest, persecution, and proselytism, 
the arts made slow progress. 

The adoption in Europe of pointed architecture is a question entirely beyond 
the limits of this note. In the East, as I have said, its general adoption mtut 
date from the foundation of the mosque of Ibn-Tooloon, or from that of the 
Nilometer. In Egypt, it has since been always one of the strongest character- 
istics of the style, where that style most flourished ; and in other Moham- 
madan countries, it accompanies other evidences of the purest taste. Generally 
(though not always) it is, in Egypt, slightly of the horse-shoe form, but io 
many examples the trace of the return at the base of the archivolt U very 
slight : the round horse-shoe arch is rare. 

The mosque of Ibn-Tooloon, besides marking the adoption of the pointed arch, 
is remarkable as presenting the art of the Arabs in an independent form. Here 
the geometrical and scroll-ornament is first found, and found, too, with cha- 
racteristics far separated from any other known ornament. The scroll-work 
may poKHibly be traced to Byzantine work, but in this building it has asnimed 
an entirely distinct character. It is the ornament which thenceforth wa> 
gradually perfected ; and its stages may be traced, in the mos(]ues and other 
edifices of Cairo, through every form of its development. But in this, it« firrt 
example, it in elementary and rude, and therefore all the more remarkable. 
Its continuity is not strongly marked ; its forms are almost devoid of grace. 
In later and more fully developed examples, each portion may be continuously 
traced to its root— constituting one of the most beautiful features of the art— 
and itH forms are symmetrically perfect.^ The geometrical work, on the other 
hand, without being as intricate, is as fine in this mosque as in any later. H 
may be assumed, as Mr. Lane has remarked to me, that it owes its origin to 
the elaborate panelled wood-work so common in Egypt and Syria, and this 
again (as he has said in this work, vol. i., p. 17,) to the necessities of a hot 
climate, in which small panels of wood are required to withstand the warping 
and shrinkage inevitable to the material. All the ornament in this mosque 
is in stucco, and is cut by hand ; not cast from moulds, like that of the 
Alhambra. The artistic dilference is plainly seen in the hand-work, in which 
there is none of the hard formality of castings. The building itself is of bornt 

» ' Handbook of Architecture,' pp. 291, 379, 598, 816. 

* Careful drawinfrs of this ornament have been published in the ' Grammar of OmS' 
moni,' fVom the collection of Mr. James Wild. See especially the series flrom the motqua 
of Ibn-Tooloon, plate xxxi. 
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brick,* and so solidly constructed that it has now for nearly a thousand years 

withstood the ravages of time ; and, though suffered to fall into gradual decay, 

is still entire, and even in its decorative portions almost perfect. Its form is 

that of a square court, surrounded by arcades of pointed arches with a very 

slight return. Over the niche is a small cupola, probably, though not certainly, 

of the same date as the building. I am aware of only one other instance of this 

feature, in Egypt : it is that in the sepulchral mosque of Barkook, founded 

^.H. 814. It is almost needless to search for the oldest instance of the dome 

ia Arab architecture : it was undoubtedly borrowed from the Christians : but 

It xnay be worth noting that El-Makreczee relates that a church existed in his 

"Bae at Moosheh, near Asyoot, the capital of Upper Egypt, with three domes, 

^e height of each of which was about eighty cubits (?), all of them being built 

^ white stone, and said to date from the time of Constantine the Great. 

In their domes, the Arabs adopted, and improved on, the constructional 
expedient for vaulting over the space beneath, and passing from a square 
apartment to the circle of the dome, used by both Byzantines and Persians. 
^OT want of a better name, this bracketing-work has been called " pendentive.'* 
**ie Church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, presents fine examples of its 
Byzantine form ; but in later edifices of that style, constructional difficulties 
^em to have confined the architects to small domes. The buildings of the 
^^ssanian dynasty also contain pendentives.* But the origin of this archi- 
tectural feature is evidently far simpler than any to be sought for in the 
^^gencies of domical construction, or the developed and elaborate examples 
*^Hherto adduced. It must be traced to the transition from a square to a 
^rde by the rude process shewn in the annexed woodcut, which represents part 
^f the interior of a tumulus discovered at Kertch, and described in the 
* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature," (vol. vi. p. 100, plate V.) 
^liich, if of late date, is of very early style, like the tomb of Alyattes, and the 
*o-called treasury of Atreus. The Arabs, with their peculiar faculty for 
Cutting away all superfluous material, naturally arched the over-lapping stones 
that filled up the angles of the building ; and, by using pointed arches, over- 
came the difficulty of the Byzantine architects, to which I have alluded. The 
pendentive was speedily adopted by the Arabs in Egypt in a great variety of 
shapes, and for almost every conceivable architectural and ornamental purpose : 
to effect the transition from the recessed windows to the outer plane of a 
building ; and to vault, in a similar manner, the great porches of mosques, 

1 El-Ma^ezee says that the architect adopted the square brick pillars which support 
the arches surrounding the court, as being more durable than stone columns. 

s In India, early bracketing, very similar to the pendentives already mentioned, is found 
In buildings at old Delhi ; and a later fine example, in a mosque at Bec^apoor. The Indian 
^velopment seems to be an offbhoot only, and not to be connected in any way with the 
Origin of pendentives. The plaster-work of the Alhambra was derived firom the wooden 
as wdl as the stone and plaster, examples of Egypt. It is hardly necessary to reflite a 
theory, which has nevertheless found an advocate, that pendentives were originally a 
i&erely ornamental feature derived tcom the Gothic dog-tooth ornament ; restinfir* &s this 
theory does, on a comparison of pendentives of very late date, and of Constantinople work- 
tnanahip. 
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which fimn to grand a characterlatic of the ityle. The limple drel* pliceJ « 
a BquHre to aopport a dome, waa elaborsttd bj an latcnDediite ocUqob,uJ 
the HDglet of the square were theD filled ia aa in the woodcut imertad In (Iw 
aeit page, takeo from a aketch that 1 made in the great wnthern cemelerj of 
Cairo, whicli ahewa well ttie fodllt; with which a gimple form na< twuttilillr 
elaborated. All the moro atmple wood-work of dwelling-houKi it bihiomitfa 
a Tarietj of curious pattema of the Mine character. The pendentlTe, is fill, 
■trongi}' marka the Arab faiihion of catting off anglea and naeleo nultriili 
alwsp in a pleasing and conatruetively adTant^eooi manner. 




I have iinid that the moaqne ol Ibn-Toolonn is the most ancient Un^ 
etlincc of koowniUtein Kgjpt, and (hat the two ccDturionnd a hiirtlulbil 
claimed nince the cnarjuest of that countrj by the Arab* left no aure ittppinc 
itouei bj which to trace the grnilns) advance of the art which in that m^" 
auddenly apjwar* an no indepeniient ityle. Another gap followed, of which » 
arebitectura] etamplen rvmaiti. The aeit period of Egyptian art it Ihat of Ibe 
F^timee Khaleefeha. During the century tliat bad elaiMed, much pmgreta had 
been made. The jrreat mooqun El-Azhar, foundod bf the 6r»e ruler i-C thit 
line, containa few portionii of the original atructiire; numerous repairs anl 
rebuildiDgx liave elTaced the first plan, and tlic andent niebe now ittali 
jjiotnteil amotig the columna of the place of [iraycr.' Itut tho moaqae of 

< The Alhar was (he Hut noaque rounded in K1-Kihlreh ; it ««> commenoed in JacU^ 

WM orixinallj li.w, and wai anjrwarda raliwd a caWt. The mniiine wu repaired bj t« 
of the KAlinii^ Khsleereha. and hjiteshmt: asaln In 70Z. aller theegrthi|nake JaV; 
and In 7«l, Thr meat mlniret wai built bj El-Uhooree earl; In the Imlh cmlnrr nftha 
Fllaht. Tho Hhiilc mmiiae was rep^red and consldcrahlj altereil bjr a Tnrklah imenor. 
In lOM. Tbo Athur haa been, aince its roondation, the principal congTegaUoDtl dwiim 
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El-Hikim, though in a ruined slate, preserves enough to shew this progreM, 
»d to ihev too that the typical forms found in the vrork of Ibn-TooiooQ had 
be™ preserved and deveioped. The style had giuned strength in boldness and 
ajmnietry. The Fatimee dynasty ieft other remarkable mosques in Cairo, 
bf«ido« sepaichral buildings in the southern cemetery of that city ; bearing the 
same oharacteri sties, and generally, I believe, of brick, plastered. The three 
fine gates of El-Kihireh, built daring the rule of this dyaistj, are noteworthy 




' the work of three Greek brothers. They contain features quite foreign to 
•le art, while displaying some of its best characteriatica ; and deserve to be 
Biaembered as eiamplea of what the Aral>s have obtained from strangers. 

The buildings of the succeeding dynasty, which was founded by the renowned 
■»Uh-ed-Deen, are not numerous ; nor remarkable, with some good eiceptions, 
'cept for massive strength. It was under the first dynasty of Memlook 
Turkish) Sultjns that the art attained to perfection; and it very gradaatly 
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doclinod under the second (or CircMNian) dynasty. In considering these periods 
of history, it is necnssary to remember that the kinf^s, who were origioalljr 
slaves, probably brou^^ht with them no art-knowledge from their native coao« 
tries, iiut the Turkish slaves came of a tomb-building race, and, as there if 
evidonre to shew, this national trait took root in Kgypt.* Kl-Malfreezee aflordi 
a weightier reason for the introduction of many new features into Arsb irt 
about this time. Genghis Kh&n was desolating Western Asia, and dririDf 
whole populations before him. ** At the time of Genghis Kh&n," sayi El* 
Malfreezee, ** many Easterns came to Egypt [a.ii. 6.50] ; and after this, io tbi 
time of the third reign of Mohammad Ibn-Kala-oon, the suburbs sootli of 
£1-K4hirch were chioHy built, and increased greatly [a. ii. 711]." Ibn-Kala-ooi 
was one of the great builders of those days ; some of the ediHces he fooDded 
an! among the best examples of Arabian art ; but his mosque within the npfNT 
circuit of the Citadel is as curiously strange to that art. The minarets an 
strikingly Tatar, in form like the min&rs of northern India, and covered with 
glazed tiles.' They are unique in Cairo. The dome-sha|}ed termination ti 
thoMo minarets, however, which has been compared to a darweesh's conical cap, 
is found in a few other instances. It is found in the mosque of Kl-Hikin, 
which was partially ruined by an earthquake in the year 702 ; the tops of the 
miuurcts were then thrown down, and were rebuilt by Beybars El-Oisbnekecr, 
an Kmeer who usurped the throne of Ibn-Kala-oon. The collegiate mosqne (d 
thiM Kineer presents the like peculiarity, as do some others of this, or a rather 
later, period. The historical evidence sets at rest the European notion that 
this iM tlie more ancient form of the minaret. In Egypt, at least, it cannot be 
provt'd to Ix! earlinr tlian tlie commoner form. 

In modern tim<;H, the buildings of Cairo are painted in alternate horizonttl 
stripes of iimf'-wash and red ociire. This was an ancient practice, and one 
wiiicli, tiiere (tan be no doubt, was borrowed from the Roman constraction of 
alternate courMes of stone and brick. An example of this the Arabs had st 
Egyptian iiabylon, l>efore wliicii 'Anir pitched his tent and founded his city and 
mosque. Tiiat old Roman fortrcMs, now called Kasr-esh-Shema, would hare 
given tiie invaditrs a ready example to follow. That the colour was a con- 
structive feature may \u'. learned from a study of the mostjues of Cairo; 
espocially tiiose in tiie cemeteries, wiiere the effect is produced by the use of 
Hton(! of diH'erent colours, witiiout the help of red ochre. The use of colour by 
the Arabs in Egypt was, in their best time, very simple and sparing: red, 
black, and gold on ultramarine, formed the principal, almost the only, arcbi- 
t«M;tural coloured dectoration ; with the addition of white, and sometimes yellow, 
in the moNaic paviMntuits and dados. Green marks the decay of the style; and 
the profuse colouring of the Alhambra is altogether foreign to the true art. 

* In coDtravontion of Mol^aminad's directions that ** tombs should be low, and boflt 
only of cnulu bricks." (Seo above, paire 266, foot-note.) 

^ I oUu llnd it inentioiH'd by Kl-MaVreczce that the two minarets of the mosqoe o( 
I^oofcMm, in ('airo, were built by a builder f^om T<H)roox [Teiireez?]. like the minaret 
which KhuwAJIk 'Alee Hbib, the Wezeer of the Hul^in Aboo-Ba'eod, had made in his moeqae 
in the city of Tuoreoz. 
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The connection of Arab and Gothic architecture is a subject that would yield 
most interesting results. The modern fashion of assuming everything Moham- 
madan to be of true Arabian art has misled art-critics ; and the undue 
importance that has been given to the degraded style of the Alhambra (which 
is to mosques of the best Cairo time as late Perpendicular is to early English 
and Decorated Gothic), and to the bastard edifices of Mohammadan India, — 
because something is known about these and next to nothing of the true art — 
Has induced the most erroneous conclusions. The more the buildings of Cairo 
Are studied, the more clearly, I think, will the connection of the architects of 
tihat country with those of southern Europe be established. In the streets of 
that quaint old city, one is constantly in presence of strong Gothic affinities, 
let alone pointed arches of Gothic proportions, triple lights, &c. The topo- 
gnj^cal work of El-Makreezee is of the utmost value in helping to a correct 
judgment of dates, and sometimes mentions the very architects. Like all 
tilings Eastern, the art is not rapidly changeable, and it is far more difficult 
tliere than in Europe to fix approximately the date of an edifice. There is one 
'Sateway — ^it is that of a mosque in the main thoroughfare of the city — that 
lutB often puzzled theorists, and has only been accounted for by the suppo- 
aitjon that a Gothic architect constructed it in Cairo. Its history, as given by 
B3-Ua^eezee, is highly curious ; testifying to the accuracy of the historian, 
■Slewing the manner in which these buildings were erected, and presenting an 
^^xample of direct adoption of Gothic work. The gateway in question is of 
clustered columns, and is probably of transition Norman, or one of its kindred 
•tyles. The historian's account is as follows : — " The Medreseh en-Nasireeyeh 
^ adjacent to the Kubbeh el-Mansooreeyeh, on the eastern [meaning, north- 
eastern,] side. It was begun by £1-Melik el-'Adil Zeyn-ed-Deen Ketbugha, and 
it rose to about the height of the gilded border on its exterior : then he was 
deposed. And El-Melik en-Nasir Mohammad Ibn-Kala-oon gave orders to 
^Qmiplete it in the year 698, and it was completed in the year 703. It is one 
^ the grandest of the buildings of El-Kahireh, and its gateway is one of the 
kfeiost admirable of what the hands of man have made ; for it is of white marble, 
^vel in style, surpassing in workmanship; and it was transported to El- 
^ireh from the city of 'Akk4 [St. Jean d'Acre]. For El-Melik el-Ashraf 
^haleel Ibn-Kala-oon, when he took 'Akkk by storm, in the year 609, ordered 
t;]ie Emeer 'Alam-ed-Deen Senger Esh-Shuga'ee to demolish its walls and 
destroy its churches. And he found this gateway at the entrance of one of the 
Marches of *Akkk ; it being of marble, its bases, and jambs, and columns all 
Enjoined one with another [}>. clustered]: so he conveyed the whole to 
^-Kihireh." 

The result of this inquiry into the origin and rise of Arabian art is very 
simple. It sets at rest the question of the Arabs having possessed any but the 
femdest native art. An essentially unartistic Semitic nation, they overran 
K^ontries abounding in the remains of decaying styles, and used the craftsmen 
Cfcf those countries to build their mosques and palaces ; at first adopting the old 
i^rt, and afterwards engrafting many of its features into a new style of their 
^>wn. The earliest Arab buildings were predominantly Byzantine, and that 
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8tyle always continued to exercise a strong; influence ; but soon one more 
markedly Oriental was added to it, and to the half-formed Arabian art tb(f 
springing up. This was the Persian or Sassanian ; and to it must, I thiok, be 
traced much of the elegance of the Arabian, and a great proportion of itf 
ornament. A later Tatar element, in Egypt, I believe I have also shews to 
have been added. It must be distinctly borne in mind that the Arab style bu 
a distinct individuality; and, taking the Egyptian as the typical (as it waf 
certainly the highest) form, it is one that must rank among the purest of all 
times and countries. To what extent the Arabs themselves worked io itf 
development is at present doubtful, and will probably always remain so. They 
have never excelled in handicrafts. Their workmen were commonly Coptic 
Greeks, and Persians ; and though they must have learnt from these peoples, tbef 
api)ear never to have been able to dispense altogether with their services. The 
taste that directed their admirable works — whence it arose and how it vai 
fostered — forms a more subtle question : unless their architects as well a« tWr 
workmen were foreigners,* we must ascribe it to the Arabs themselves; audit . 
would then form a remarkable example of a nation, naturally tastelen, 
acquiring a perception of beauty of form, symmetry of proportion, and geD^ 
rally of the highest qualities of architectural and decorative excellence wbieli 
has never been surpassed. 



III.— HISTORY OF THE MOSQUE OF 'AMR.« 
(Ahstracted from Kl-Mahreezee*$ JHstorlcal and Topographical Accm^ 

TiiK mosque was built, after the occupation of Alexandria, in the year oftlje 
Fliglit, 21.* — Aboo-Sa'eed El-Himyeree says, I have seen the mosque of 'Ami 
Ibn-Kl-'As ; its bmgth was 50 cubits, with a width of .'JO cubits.* And he 
made the roa<l to surround it on every side. And he made to it two entrances, 

^ Some of thfi archit(;ctH 1 have shewn to have been forclj^iers : the most rcmarkiWi 
one, the builflcr of the mosque of Ilm-Tooloon, was a Copt; and three brothers, tireeU 
constructed the tliree (rrund Kates of Kl-I^dhireh. 

* This ubhtrm^i of Kl-iMal^reezee's Idstfjrical description of the mf>sqae of 'Amr, altboo^ 
written in a somewhat detailed and confused manner, is of importance in an archeologi* 
and artintic point of view, and will, I think, be acceptable U) students of the subject, whik 
dissipating thooricfs Uw hastily formed respecting this the oldest Mu»Ilm/ounda/<osi> 
Egypt and perhaps in the Kast. 

* " Ibn-Lahee'ah sayK, 'I have heard our sheykhs say that there was not to tbenwsq* 
of 'Amr a recchHcd niche : and I know not whether Meslemeh built it, or 'Abd-El-'AK* 
The flrHt who made tlie niche was l^urrah Ibn-.Shureylj. El-Wdl^idee says, *Mo^n»» 
Ibn-Ililil told me that th(; first who constructed a recessed niche was 'Omar Ibn-'Abd-H* 
Azeez when be built tl>e mosijue of the I'rophet/ " [I have inserted this note fn»flJ B* 
Mal^reezee, because there is a recessed niche In the mosque of 'Arar commoulj ascrib*B 
to him.] 

* Hi) aUo according to Kl-Leyth Ibn-Sa^, cited by Es-Suyoofec, in his work on EffP' 
entitled the I^oHn el-Mu};A(}arah, M.S. 
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&cmg the house of 'Amr Ibn-El-'As. He also made to it two entrances in the 
northern side, and two entrances in the western side ; and he who went out 
from it hj the way of the Street of the Lamps found the eastern angle of 
the mosque to be over against the western angle of the house of 'Amr Ibn-El- 
'As« That was before there was taken from the house what was taken [to 
enlarge the mosque]. Its length from the kibleh to the northern side was 
like the length of the house of 'Amr Ibn-El-'As. And its roof was very low, 
ud there was no inner court to it ; so, in summer time, the people used to sit 
in its outer court on every side. 

The first who added to it was Meslemeh Ibn-Mukhallad El-Ansaree, in the 

jear 53. He added to it on its eastern side, of that which adjoins the house of 

*Amr, and on its northern side ; but he made no new addition to it on the 

wuthern,* nor on the western, side. He made a " rahabeh *' [an exterior court] 

Mt the north of it, and the people resorted thither in the summer ; he also 

i^Iastered it, and ornamented its lower walls, and its roof; for the mosque of 

*Amr [i.€.f that built by 'Amr] was neither plastered nor embellished. He 

ordered the building of the minaret of the mosque [of *Amr ?] which is in 

£l-Fustit. — It is said that Mo'awiyeh ordered the building of the towers for 

^e adan ; and Meslemeh made for the congregational mosque four towers at 

its four corners ; he was the first who made them in it : there was none before 

that. 

In the year 79, *Abd-El-*A2eez Ibn-Marwan pulled it [the mosque] down, and 
Added to it on the westei*n side, and enclosed in it the court that was on the 
ftdrthern side ; but on the eastern side, he could not find space to enlarge it : 
Bo says El'Kuda'ee ; but El-Kindee says that he enlarged it on all its four 
Bides. — ^*Abd-Allah Ibn-'Abd-El-Melik ordered the raising of the roof, which was 
low, in the year 89. 

In the beginning of the year 92, by order of El-Weleed, El-Kurrah Ibn- 
Shureyk, the governor of Egypt, pulled it down, and began to build it in 
Shanban of that year, completing it in Ramadan, 93. The enlargement of 
Kurrah was on the southern and eastern sides, and he took part of the house of 
'Amr and of his son, and enclosed it in the mosque, with the road which was 
between them and the mosque. — Kurrah made the recessed niche which is 
culled the mihrab of 'Amr, because it is in the direction of the niche of the old 
mosque which 'Amr built.* The kibleh of the old mosque was at the gilt 
{Hilars in the row of taboots [wooden chests] at this day : these are four 
pillars, two facing two, and Kurrah gilt their capitals : there were no gilt 
pillars in the mosque except them. In the days of Kurrah the mosque had not 

' I The soutberu side, or that of the kibleh, is the side which we should call the eastern ; 
the reader must therefore bear in mind, throughout this abstract, that the points of the 
compass are named after the Arab manner. 

* The ^ibleh of 'Amr Ibn-El-'As was the same in direction as that adopted, in Kgypt, by 
the companions of Moljiammad. £1-Mal^reczee (Account of the Mihrabs of Egypt) tells us 
that this is not true to the direction of Mekkeh. It is found in the mosques of El-Geezeh, 
Alexandria, ^oos, &c A second ^ibleh is that of the mosque of Tooloon. A third is that 
of the Azhar, which El-Makreezee states is in the true direction. This is followed by the 
other mosques of £l-]^&hireh (or Cairo). There are other variations of the If^ibleh which 
it is needless to specify. 
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8 niche save this niche. But as to the central niche, exittin^^ at this day, it it 
called the niche of 'Omar Ibn-Marw&n, and perhaps he made it in the wsJIf 
after Kurrah. Some have said that Kurrah made these two niches. — ^And tbe 
mosque had four entrances made to it; they are the four entrances ww 
existing on its eastern side : and on its western side, four entrances ; and oa iti 
northern side, three entrances. 

In the year 133, Salih Ibn-'Alee added four columns at the back part, and it 
is said that he enclosed in the mosque the house of Zubeyr Ibn-Et-'Owwin; 
the fifth entrance of the eastern entrances of the mosque at this day is of tiiii 
addition : he built also the fore pai*t of the mosque by the first entrance.— b 
the year 175, Moosi Ibn-'£esi added to it the court at its back part, wbieb ii 
half the court known as that of Aboo-£iyoob. 

In the year 211, by order of 'Abd-Allah Ibn-Tahir, an addition equal to it 
[the mosfjue] whs made on its western side : this addition was the great sidK 
and what is on the western side of it as far as the addition of Kl-Khizin, Ik.' 
*£es& Ibn-Yezeed completed the addition of Ibn-Tahir. The measure of tin 
mosque, witliout the two additions, amounted, completely, to 190 (arcbitect'i) 
cubits in length, and 150 cubits in width.^ The court of £1-Harith is tiM 
northern court of the addition of El-Khizin : it was built, in the year 237, bf 
El-Harith, and he ordered the building of the court contiguous to the Mist. 
The addition of Aboo-Eiyoob was in the remainder of the court called tk 
court of Aboo-Eiyoob. The niche ascribed to Aboo-Eiyoob is the western 0M 
of this addition : it was built in the year 258. 

A fire occuiTed in the back part of the mosque, and it was repaired: tUi 
addition being made in the days of Ahmad Ibn-Tooloon : and in the niglit if 
Friday, the 20th of Safar, 275, a fire occurred in the mosque and destroffld 
from beyond three arches from lUb Israeel to the court of El-Harith : in it wis 
destroyed the greater part of the addition of Ibn-Tahir, and a p^irtico. It wii 
repaired by order of Khumaraweyh in the above-named year : 6,400 de«o4i» 
were expended on it. 

Ei-Khaziu wldod one portico, fi'om the Mint, which is the portico with » 
niche and two windows adjoining the court of Ei-Harith : its size is 9 cnbiti. 
It was commenced in Kegeb, 357, and finished at the close of Ramadan, 358.— 
In 387, tlie moHque waK re- white washed, and much of the fesfesA* that was in 
the iK)rticoc;« was removed, and its place whitewashed : five tablets were 
engrave(i and gilt and set up over the five eastern entrances ; and they »re 
what are ovor them now. 

El-Hiikiiri ordered the conKtruction of the two porticoes which arc (saTiH* 
Kuda'ee) in the court of tlie mosque. El Mustansir bi-Uah also onlered in 
addition t(» be made to the maknoorah on its eastern and western sides.^ b 

1 "The place of the tent of 'Amr is said by some to be where are the polpit and tbe 
niche." 

* " It iH Haid thai the measure of the moflquc of Ibn-Tooloon is the s«ne as thst,cK«p( 
the portictXfM thai Hurrotnid it on itH tlircc HidcH." 

* Or FuH'yllHa: hcc ahove, pagf; 337, f(M)t-note. 

* "Malfi^oorahH were i'lTut made in inosqucK in the days of Mo'&wiyeh Ibo-Abee-Siiiyii< 
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u* 445 the minaret which is in the space between the minaret of 'Orfah 
i great minaret was built. 

lie year 564, the Franks under Amaury besieged El-Eahireh, and the 
Misr was burnt and remained burning for 54 days ; and the mosque 

dilapidated. In 568, Salah-ed-Deen repaired it, restored its sadr [the 
!nd, next to the kibleh] and the great niche, and made various additions 
In 666 the northern wall and the ten arches were reconstructed, and in 
3 mosque was again repaired. 

le earthquake in the year 702, the mosque became dilapidated. The 
Silar was appointed to repair it, and he entrusted it to his scribe Bedr- 
1 Ibn-Ehattab. He pulled down the northern boundary from the steps 
roof to the entrance of the northern and eastern addition^ and rebuilt it. 
de two new doors to the northern and western addition : and attached 
I pillar of the last row, facing the wall that he pulled down, another 
to strengthen it. He added to the roof of the western addition two 
es.* 

r this the mosque and its arches became dilapidated, and it was near to 
nd the chief of the merchants of Egypt repaired the mosque : he pulled 
the sadr altogether, between the great niche and the inner court, in 

and breadth ; and rebuilt it : and repaired the walls and roof. This 
iras concluded in the year 804. 

Ell-Mutowwag says. The number of the entrances is thirteen : of these, 
I southern side, is Bab ez-Zeyzalakht ; on the northern, are three 
:es : on the eastern, five ; and on the western, four. The number of its 
IS is 378 ; and of its minarets, five. 

far £1-Makreezee. It is said that the last repairs were made to this 
; by Murad Bey, about 50 or 60 years ago ; and that all the arches 
the pillars support, and the roof, were then constructed. The building 
t 350 feet square. The outside walls are of brick. The interior court 
ounded by porticoes, of which the columns are six deep on the side next 
h ; three deep, on the right ; four deep, on the left ; and only a single 
I the side in which is the entrance. The two niches mentioned by El- 
Bzee still exist : the central or great niche, and a smaller one much to 
t, or towards the noi*th-eastern angle of the mosque.] 



IV.— ON THE INCREASE OF THE NILE-DEPOSIT. 

i first chapter of this work, Mr. Lane has mentioned the great annual 
menon of Egypt, the rise of its fertilizer the Nile, and the consequent 



rear 44 ; and perhaps Kurrah when he built the mosque in Mi^r.made the ma^^oo- 
k) says El-Makreezee in this place ; but see above, page 340.] 
[e destroyed outside Misr and in the two Var^fehs a number of mosques, and took 
)]umns to marble with them the inner court of the mosque." 
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inundHtion of almost the whole cultivable land and deposit of the aHuriai tett 
held in suspension in the water. The description of the ordinary laboun 0/ 
ag^culture also required a special reference to the inundation (page 26 teqf}.) 
and the account of the ceremonies observed yearly in connection witii tlie mt 
of the Nile forms almost a whole chapter (the Twenty-sixth). Since ibe 
account of the * Modern Egyptians ' was written, the scientiHc aspect of tiie 
subject (which is indeed foreign to an account of manners and cnstomB) ius 
assumed Hpecial importance. The secular increase had been vaguely estimttid 
by several learned men, commencing with those attached to the Frencli ei* 
pedition under Napoleon ; but some uncertainty had always been felt respecting 
the rate of this increase in early ages, and the matter was virtually undetef' 
mined. Neither was the average depth ascertained, although the sediment 
itself had been examined geologically and chymically. This, which is tbe 
Bcientijic side of the question, had been thus generally explored ; but on tbe 
literary or historical side, the establishment of any synchronism between tiie 
surface of the deposit at any past period, and a known date of the inbabitasti 
of Egypt, had been fruitlessly attempted. This difficult subject was latelj 
reopened by Mr. Leonard Horner, who by a series of so-called scientific 
investigations (not conducted by himself), sought to determine the rate of tbe 
increase of the deposit by the aid of history as well as science, and then to 
apply a scale thus obtained to the early existence of man in Egypt. Hi* 
results, such as they are, were eagerly accepted by the late Baron Buosen, for 
they fitted his elastic chronology with sufficient accuracy, and they were 
formally miopted in the third volume of his * Egypt's Place.' The assooed 
facts were well put and crushingly refuted, in a review of the latter work 
which appeared in the * Quarterly Review,' for April 1859 (No 210). I cannot 
do better than inncrt some extracts from the review, before malting loy 
additional comm<;nt». Mr. Horner's method was to endeavour, by boring tbe 
plain formed by tlie Nile, to obtain the actual depth of the alluvial sedimeot, 
as well as the nature of the deposit, &c., and to connect with these any 
indications of secular strata, or liistorical footprints represented by fragroenU 
of brick, })ottery, or otlier oljjects of man's handiwork, as well as Itnown 
monumcntH, Tlie results were communicated to the iioyal Society in two 
papers, printed in the ' I*hilosophical Transactions.* The reviewer states the 
case sought to be eHtablished by Mr. Horner as follows : — 

" Mr. Horner infers, from finding a piece of pottery in the Nile sediment, 
and at a certain depth Ijelow the surface of the soil, that man existed in Egrpt 
more than 11,000 years i>eforc the Christian era; and not merely existed, but 
hfid ivlvaiu-.cd in civiiizatirui so far as to know and practise the art of forming 
vessels of clay, aiul hardening them by fire, Mr. Horner arrives at this con- 
clusion in the following manner. Taking the colossal statue of lUmeses Il« 
in the area of the ancient Memphis, as the basis of his calculation, he found 
the depth of the Nile sediment, from the present surface of the ground to the 
upper level of the platform upon which the statue had stwxi, to be 9 feel 
4 inches. Then a<lopting the date of Lepsius for the reign of Karoeses IL (B.C. 
X'.yji — l.'i2S), and supposing the statue to have been erected in 1361, Mr. 
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Horner obtains, between that time and 1854 — the date of his excavations — a 
period of 3215 years for the accumulation of 9 feet 4 inches of sediment ; and 
Accordingly he concludes that the mean rate of increase has been, within a 
small fraction, 3J inches in a century. Hence, says Mr. Horner, * it gives for 
the lowest part deposited an age of 10,285 years before the middle of the reign 
of jRameses II., 11,646 years before Christ, and 13,500 years before 1854.* 
" M. Bunsen, after quoting Mr. Horner's words, adds : — 
"*The operation performed, and the result obtained, are historical, not geo- 
logical. The soil which has been penetrated is exclusively historical soil, coeval 
with mankind, and underlies a monument, the date of which can be fixed with 
idl desirable certainty. It is a soil accumulated at the same spot, by the same 
uninterrupted, regular, infallible agency of that river, which, like the whole 
€0untry through which it flows, is a perfect chronometer. It is an agency 
evidently undisturbed by any other agency during these more than a hundred 
centuries, by flood or by deluge, by elevation or by depression. The fertilizing 
sediment is found in its place throughout. Under these circumstances it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that there is no material difierence in the rate of 
secular increase ; but that if there be any, the lower strata would require an 
inch or half an inch less to represent the growth of a century.* — vol. iii. 
Preface, p. xxvi. 

" Now the first question which naturally arises is, can we depend upon the 
accuracy of the facts as thus stated ? Mr. Horner is both a sound geologist and 
a man of honour, and he certainly would not intentionally deceive us ; but, 
unfortunately, his testimony in this case is of little or no value, as he is not an 
independent witness, but simply a reporter of the observations of others. If he 
had been personally present, and had seen with his own eyes the boring- 
instrument bring up from a depth of thirty-nine feet of Nile-deposit, a piece of 
pottery, we should have had the testimony of a trustworthy and competent 
witness ; but his mere belief of the alleged fact, without personal observation, 
is of no value whatever in a scientific point of view. Before accepting such a 
statement as an undoubted fact, we should require information upon many 
points, as to which we are at present entirely in the dark. We know nothing 
of the credibility or competency of the person or persons who made the dis- 
covery ; but we do know that, in all such cases, whatever is wanted is always 
found. If a gentleman in this country has the misfortune to fancy that he has 
coal or copper on his estate, and directs borings to be made, the instrument 
almost invariably brings up the desired specimen, though the practical geolo- 
gist is aware, from the nature of the strata, that the existence of either copper 
or coal is a physical impossibility. So notoriously is this the case, that all who 
have had experience in these matters attach no importance to such specimens, 
unless the alleged discoverer is a scientific observer, of whose character and 
competency there can be no question. When, therefore, Mr. Horner gave 
special instructions to his agents to attend to the following point, among 
others : — ' If any fragments of human art be found in the soils passed through ; 
and, unless they be brick or other rude material, to preserve them * — our 
experience of similar excavations would lead us to expect that such fragments 
VOL. II. 2 a 
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of human art would be sure to be forthcoming. Bat, even if this be not the 
case, and the pieces of pottery were actually found in the places indicated, 
there are several circumstances which render Mr. Homer's inference respecting 
their extreme antiquity extremely doubtful. 

'* If we adopt a date of the first colonization of the country consistent with 
the chronology of the Septuagint, and admit the correctness of Mr. Homer'i 
estimate of the mean rate of the increase of the alluvial soil, we may fairlf 
calculate that at that time the general surface of the plain of Memphis wbi at 
least thirteen feet below its present level, and that the bed of the Kile was is 
the same place much more than twenty-six feet below its banlcs — that is, mvck 
more than thirty-nine feet below the general surface of the plain ; for the bed 
of the river rises at the same rate as the bordering land, and is in this part of 
Egypt at least twenty-six feet below the land in most of the shallower parti. 
Now according to an ancient tradition' Menes (that is, one of the earliest Jcingi 
of Kgypt), when he founded Memphis, is related to have diverted the conne of 
the Nile eastwards, by a dam about 100 stadia (about twelve miles) south of 
the city, and thus to have dried up the old bed. If so, many years must bsre 
elapsed before the old bed became filled up by the annual deposits of the iooa- 
dation ; and the piece of pottery may have been dropped into it long after the 
time of this early icing, for we do not Icnow the course of the old bed, and the 
statue may stand upon it. Or the piece of pottery may have fallen into one of 
the fissures into which the dry land is rent in summer, and which are so deep 
that many oi them cannot be fathomed even by a palm-branch. Or, at the 
Hpot where the statue stood, there may have been formerly one of the innu- 
menible wcIIh or pits, from wliich water was raised by means of earthen pott. 

*' Again, we Icnow from the testimony of Malcrlzl that, less than a thotiMod 
years ago, the Nile flowed close by the prewent western limits of Cairo, from 
which it ifl now Hcparated by a plain extending to the width of more than a 
mile. In this plain, therefore, one might now dig to the depth of twenty feet 
or more, and then find plenty of fragments of potteiy and other remains leM 
than a thousand years old I Natural changes in the course of the Nile nimilar 
to that wliich we have here mentioned, and some of them, doubtlexH, roach 
greater, have taken place in almost every part of its passage through Egypt. 

" Thus far we liave adapted our remarlcs to Mr Horner's estimate of the 
mean rate of tlio increase of tlie alluvial soil. Hut this estimate is fouoded 
upon a grave mistalce, that is, upon the assumption that the upper surface of 
the platform, on which the colossal statue stood, was scarcely higher than the 
general surface of the plain, Tlie temple which contained the colossal utatue 
was one of the buildings of Memphis ; and according to Mr. Horner's asinmp- 
tion, it is a nccoHsary consequence tliat both the city and the temple must hare 
been for many days in every year, to the depth of some feet, under the surface 
of the inundation I This is quite incredible, and we may therefore feel certain 
that tiie Nile-dcpoHit did not begin to accumulate at the base of the statue till 
Memphis had fallen into ruins about the fifth century of our era. 

1 See Herod, ii. 99. 
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" These considerations, and many others which we might urge, tend to show 
that Mr. Homer's potierj is no more likely than M. Bunsen's chronology, to 
compel ns to abandon our faith in the old Hebrew records. But one fact, 
mentioned by Mr. Horner himself, settles the question. He tells us that 
'fragments of burnt brick and of pottery have been found at even greater 
depths [than thirty-nine feet] in localities near the banks of the river/ and 
that in the boring at Sigiul, * fragments of burnt brick and pottery were 
found in the sediment brought up from between the fortieth and fiftieth foot 
from the surface.* Now, if a coin of Trajan or Diocletian had been discovered 
in these spots, even Mr. Horner would have been obliged to admit that he had 
made a fatal mistake in his conclusions ; but a piece of burnt brick found beneath 
the soil tells the same tale that a Roman coin would tell under the same cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Horner and M. Bunsen have, we believe, never been in Egypt ; 
and we therefore take the liberty to inform them that there is not a single 
known sti*ucture of burnt brick from one end of Egypt to the other, earlier 
than the period of the Roman dominion. These, * fragments of burnt brick,* 
therefore, have been deposited after the Christian era, and, instead of establish- 
ing the existence of man in Egypt more than 13,000 years, supply a con- 
vincing proof of the worthlessness of Mr. Horner*s theory.** 

If Mr. Horner had contined himself to the purely scientific question, the 
depth, &c., of the plain of Egypt in various sections, his results, supposing them 
to be trustworthy, would have been a contribution to the literature of the 
subject, and would have given important help to any really historical facts 
hereafter to be obtained. As it is, his papers exhibit the enoimous mistake of 
forming inductions from false or insufficient data — an instance equalled only by 
the result obtained from supposed astronomical facts by the French savans at 
Esn^, by which that temple was proved to have been built 3000 years before 
Christ ; the truth being that it was erected by Greek and Roman riders.' 

Mr. Horner*s so-called historical facts being worthless, we may be asked 
what prospect there is of trustworthy evidence that may establish a synchro- 
nism between science and history. The chance appears remote, indeed ; such 
evidence can only be obtained by the patient and laborious method indispensable 
in all investigations of this character — for the historical proofs must be as 
rigorously accurate as the scientific. So difficult a problem cannot be hoped to 
be solved in a single investigation, and by mere guesses. 

It has been remarked in the * Quarterly Review' that Mr. Horner's 
deductions from the level of the site on which stood the statue of Rameses II. 
suppose inevitably that the site was some feet under water for many days in 
each inundation when the statue was originally placed there. Allowance must 
be made for the ancient Egyptians* building their temples (not to speak of 
their towns) above the reach of the annual inundation — just as the modern 
Egyptians, notwithstanding all their ignorance of science, their carelessness, and 
their fatalism, are careful in this matter. Not only must this allowance be 

> 'Description de I'l^gypte/ 2ud ed. viii. p. 367 seqq. (Recherches sur les bas-reliefs 
astronomiques des £gyptiens par MM. Jollois et Devilliers.) 
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made (and to what extent should it be made ?), but we have the further alloW' 
ance required by artificial dykes and dams, for the construction of which the 
ancient Egyptians were famous. How far Memphis, for instance, was artificially 
drained (a difficult operation in the porous Nile-sediment) cannot now be 
ascertained ; but it is highly probable (for the tradition referred to by the 
reviewer has nothing in it incredible, and there is nothing to disprove it,) that 
it was built where the river had formerly flowed, after the stream had been 
dfverted by the dam of Menes. 

Milometers may perhaps, when they are carefully compared, afford wme 
materials for this inquiry. At present they are singularly barren of interest. 
There are important exceptions, however, such as the measurements on the face 
of the rock at Semneh, above the second cataract, which, if they prove nothing 
else, prove the rupture of a great barrier across the river lower down, at some 
period after the twentieth century B.C. To this class of natural occurrence* 
many so-called facts, already put forth or to be hereafter discovered, mtwt be 
referred. Descending the Nile, at Kalab'sheh such a barrier may (thoagh 
there are no facts to prove it) have existed in ancient times. At Aswan, lower 
down the stream, the cataracts may once have been greater than they now are; 
and Seneca's story* of the deafness of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, by 
reason of the roar of the falls, may after all be partially true. Lantly, at 
Gebel es-Silsileh (Silsilis), undoubtedly a rocky barrier like that indicated by 
the records at Semneh once existed and in like manner disappeared: Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson believes this to be the place so indicated. The effect of so 
sudflen or great an alteration as any of those required by the level of the upper 
rivor, I must leave the geologists to tell. 

Chanires in the course of the river form another class of facts of a very 
curious nature. In numerous parts of the course of the Nile through the 
valhjy of Kgyjjt, large tracts of land have been eaten away by the stream, and 
this operation is now daily going on. At Girgeh and Manfaloot, it threatf^a* 
to destroy those towns at no distant period : the temple of Kaw el-KeWereh 
(Anta^opolis) has almost disappeared ; and at Kom Umboo (Ombos), one of the 
temples for which that place was famous has been thus washed away ; and the 
other, more distant from the shore, may perhaps follow. 

The most remarkable instance of the foi*mation of new land has been already 
referred to : it is that of the plain which lies between Cairo and its |f rt. 
Bool'ik. It may be taken as a fair example of the manner in which hw 
tracts of land in Egypt have been rapidly formed, setting at nought the 
minute calculations resfHJcting the general annual rise of the surface of the 
inundated land, and defying the explorations of boring-machines. How many 
historical sites have been thus formed, it is of course imj>ossible to guess. Tbf 
plain of Memphis very jjrobably was so formed, as well as that of Thebes, w 
what value would be a piece of pottery brought up by boring in a tract of tnf 
origin ? Tlie facts respecting the plain of Cairo, briefly referred to by the 
Quarterly reviewer, are historically proved, and rest on indisputable testimony. 

» Nat. Quarst. iv. 2. 
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The Nile formerly flowed by the walls of Kasr esh-Shema and the Mosque of 
'Amr, at Masr el-Ateekah, which are now a little more than a quarter of a 
mile distant from the bank. It continued to bend eastwards, being bounded 
by the quarter of El-Look, and the town of El-Maks (the site of the present 
Coptic quarter of Cairo), and thence, after a wide reach eastward, flowed to 
the village of Minyet es-Seereg, a little east of Shubri. It thus flowed close 
by the western suburbs and gardens of Cairo, from which it is now from half a 
mile to a mile distant. From El-Makreezee we learn that, towards the close of 
:he Fatimee dynasty, a large vessel, called El-Feel, (" the Elephant,") was 
Arrecked in the Nile near El-Maks, and remained there ; and the accumulation 
)f sand and mud thus occasioned soon formed a large and fertile island. In the 
rear of the Flight 570 (a.d. 1174 — 5), the channel east of this island ceased 
;o exist, and thenceforward the river gradually retired from El-Maks, forming, 
)y the deposit of soil during the successive seasons of the inundation, the wide 
)lain of Boolak. The course of this part of the river has very little altered 
since the commencement of the eighth century of the Flight. The plain, 
herefore, was formed within about 200 years. It is in some parts a mile and a 
lalf wide, and at least seven miles long ; it is of the level of the surrounding 
M)untry ; and, if its date and origin were unknown, it might be assumed by 
iny theorizer to have required 10,000 years for its deposit. Doubtless it 
x)ntains many pieces of brick and fragments of pottery as important and 
incient as those brought up by Mr. Horner's boring-machine at Memphis.* 

* The account of the formation of the plain of Cairo I have condensed from Mrs. Poole's 
Englishwoman in Egypt ;' a work which, besides containing a large amount of valuable 
nformation from Mr. Lane's MS notes— on the climate, topography, and history of Egypt 
-forms, in its description of the manners and customs of the women of that country, a 
aluable companion to the ' Modem Egyptians.' 
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Containing a list of Arabic words occurring in the foregoing work, designed 

to serve as a Glossary. 



*Abi. See 'Abdyeh 

'Abifth. See 'Abayeh 

'Abiyeh, 38, 40; ii. 6 

'Abbasees, their costume, 42 

'Abd, 195 

Er-Rahm4n El-Gabartee, 273 

Abdal. See Bedeel 

'Abdallawee melon, ii. 15, 21 

Ablutions. See Wudo<3, Tayemmum, 
Ghusl, and Death 

Aboo, manner in which this word is 
employed in the formation of pa- 
tronymics by the Egyptian pea- 
sants, 160 

F'arrig, 94 

midfa^ ii. 327 

liu-oos, the sheykh Isma'eel, 334 

Zeyd, romance of, ii. 104 

Abrar, ii, 209, 251 

Adab (E1-), 272 

Adin, or adhan, 91, 105 

, specimen of the manner in 

which it is chanted, ii. 83 

'Adileeyeh (The), ii, 117 

Admiration, proper and improper 
modes of expressing, 315 

Adultery, law respecting, 135 

, punishment of men who 

accuse women of this crime without 
the testimony required by law, 135 
-, manner in which women 



guilty of this crime are sometimes 
punished, 136, 150, 249, 378 
'Afeefeeyeh darweeshes, 307 
Afiyoon, and Afiyoonee, ii. 35 
'Agam, 106 

Agathodaemon, modern, 287 
Age, respect paid to, 251, 370 

Aghi of the Police. See Zabit 



Agriculture, ii. 26 
Ah&dees (E1-), 266 
'Ahd, 307 
Ahl-Masr, 33 

Fa'r'oon, 33 

Nemrood, ibid 

Ahmad, a name of the Arabian 

Prophet, ii. 139 

, El-Bedawee, the seyyid, 94 

, Moolids of, 302, 

307 
Ahmar, significations of, 315 
Ahmedeeyeh darweeshes, or Ahme- 

*dees, 306 
'Akabeh, ii. 231 
'Aicd en-nikah, 202 
'Akeek, ii. 317 
'Akeekah, 67 

Akhdar, significations of, 315 
'Akk'ad, ii. 14 
'Aisheh, the occasion of a singular 

law, 135 
'Alamath, ii. 59 

Alatees, or alateeyeh, 240 ; ii. 59, 2^9 
Alchymy, 275, 334 
*Alee Bey, cruelty of a wretch of tlm 

name, 157 
'Alim, 44, 149 
Allah, or God, pnasim 

kereem, 358 

Allahu aalam, 358 

akbar, 05, 283 

Almanac, 278 

'Al'mehs, or 'Awalim, 210, 240; li. 

59, 237 
Alms-giving, 84, 113 
— of Moharram, or the 'Ashr, ii 

145 
Aloe-plant used as a chann, 324 
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vood. See 'Ood * 

virtue of, 316 

*, or ambergris, used for fumi- 
)n, 257 

- used to impart a perfume to 
e, 175 

•ee, 190 

mosque of, ii. 333, 348 

ar, 277 

ts. See Hegabs, and Chaims 

•eh. See 'Anteree 

ay, 150, 274 

See Negeeb 
, 82, 281, 332 

- Attendant, 98 

s, 223; ii. 321, 324 
., 185 

, romance of, ii. 131, 133 
26 (a kind of vest), 53 

- (a reciter of *Antar), ii. 131 
rist, 81 

oot, 45 

cy punished with death, 136 

32 

iigyptians. See Muslim Egyp- 

5 

t (Mount), 115 
eyeh, 38 

Eiyoob, ii. 222 
en (E1-), ii. 241, 272 
pointed, earliest, ii. 340 
horse-shoe, ii. 342 
ecture, ii. 2, 331 
), ii. 326 

76 

j\, 308 ; ii. 75 
letic, 76 
lians in Egypt, number of, 27 

(E1-), 266 
eh, 178; ii. 229 
nd manufactures, ii. 1 
:, ii. 319, 323 
,61 

179 
) el-Ahzib, ii. 258 

- ed-Darak, 294 

- el-Kahf, 314 
m, ii. 292 

n% customs of, 317 ; ii. 148 
ii. 145, 271 
H, 278 



Asrar el-Kur-4n, 322 

Ass, how equipped for riding, for the 

use of men, 177 ; for the use of 

ladies, 240 
, part performed by one at the 

moolids of the seyyid £1-Bedawee, 

307 
Assassin, origin of the word, ii. 34, 

130 
Astaghfir Allah, 352 
Astrolabe, 275 
Astrology, 65, 275, 333 
Astronomy, 274 
*Atfeh, 5 
*Attar, ii. 14 
Auguration, 327 ; ii. 224 

'Awalim. See 'Al'mehs 
^lyat el-hefz, 313 

esh-shif^, 320 

Ayet el-Kursee, 98 

Azhar (E1-), Great Mosque, 103, 107, 

261, 265; ii. 344 
— , students of, 266 

, studies pursued there, 266 

, sheykh of, 266, 268, 273 

y professors of, 266, 269 

— ; , blind students of, 267 

*Az*kee, 175 

Azrakee (E1-), cited, ii. 334, 339 

Bab el-hareem, 13 

sirr, 24 

Zuweyleh, 292 

Babeh, 277 

Baboog, 55 

Badingan, 184, 378 

Baghlet el-*Ashr, ii. 147 

Bahluwans, ii. 98 

Bakhoor el-bar r, 175 

Balance in which good and evil works 
are to be weighed, 82 

Bamiyeh, 184 

Ba-ooneh, 277 

Barahimeh darweeshes, 307 

Baramikeh, ii. 89, 98 

Bark, 61 ; ii. 320 

Barmahat, 277 

Barmekees. See Baramikeh 

Barmoodeh, 277 

Barrenness considered a curse and re- 
proach, 68 
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Barsh, ii. 35 

Bd«h Kdtib of the Kadee, 143 

Kiwul, 143 

— Turgumdn, 143 

BuhA of Kgypt. See Mohammad 'Alee 

Bast, ii. 34 

Ba»tinading, 135, 141 

Bat, use made of its blood, 51 

Bath, 210, 219; ii. 36 

Batrak, ii. 277 

Batteekh, 185 

B&z* 309 ; ii. 72 

Beard, mode of trimming the, 34 

— •-, few shave it oft', 35 

, shaven off as i\ punishment, 35 

, respect paid to the, 35 

, sijldom dyed, 35 ^ 

Beasts and birds, language of, 311 

Bed, 193 

Bedawee and Bedaweeyeh, 32, 364 

Bedeel, 291 

IWouins. See Bedawee 

Beer. See Boozeh 

lieer el-yarabin, 327 

Beetles, singular use made of them, 

238 ; ii. 242 
Beggars, ii. 22 
Beiyooineeych darwccKhes, or Bciyoo- 

mees, 306; ii. 182 
B«;kreeyeh darweeshen, 307 
Bekrcg, or bakrag, 174 
Uelah meblool, ii. 20 
Beleed, 289 
Bellaneh, 207; ii. 44 
Belloor, ii. 317 
Bendukee, ii. 327 

muHh'iharah, 324 

Bong, ii. 120 

Ikuish, or Bencosh, 38 

Benzoin. Sec Gawee. 

Beshens, 277 

Beybars. Sec Kz-YJihiv 

Beyt, ii. 46, 50 ' ' 

lieyt el-mnl, 131 

owwal, ii. 38 

BiorH, ii. 256, 259, 260 

Bigotry inculcated into the minds of 

children, 73 
Bint el-l5eled, 33 

Manr, 33 

Birds, charity to, ii. 200 



Bifds and beasts, language of, 311 

Birgis, game of the, ii. Ill 

Bishareen, strange custom of, 3t;5 

Bi-smi-llah, 96, 183 

Blas))hemy, law respecting:, 137 

Blind, asylum and college for the, 268 

Blindness prevlUent in Kgypt, 34 

Blood, unlawful food to Muslims, 119, 
and to the Copts, ii. 289 

Blood-revenge, 133, 248 

Boatmen, and boats, of the Nile, ii. 28 

Books, 263 

, copying of, 265 

Booksellers, 263 
: I^jozeh, a kind of beer, 118; ii. 35 
I Bowwab, 10.3, 169, 194 
' Bread, 170 

I , respect paid to it, 306 

I , of the seyyid El-Bedawee, il 

15.5, 193, 194, 196 
j Bril>ery [>ractised at the Kadee*s court, 
143, 145, 147 

Bugs, 3, IW 

, charm to exterminate them, ii. 

224 

Bunn, 173 

Burckhardt referred to, 205,214,218, 
221, 360 (twice), 365; ii. Vi-i/^^'i 
I Burdeh, 314; ii. 2.')3, 258 

Burhs'uneeyeh. See Barahirneh 

Burko', 57, 60, 62 

. , of the door of the Kaalxib, »' 

215 
\ BuruuH, or burnoos, ii, 7 
i Buying and selling, ii. 11, 14 

Cadi. See Kadee 

Caftan. Sfc Kuftan 

Cairo, or Kl-Kahireh, now called 31a*'', 
4, 28, 31 

, population of, .5, 28; ii. 3.'U 

, streets of, 5; ii. 8, 31U 

, quarters of, 5, 157 

, districts of, 158 

, private h<niHeH of, 5 

, the best school of Arabic litera- 
ture, 261 
■ Calf, feats performed by a, 31 

Camel, its flesh lawful foixl to Mus- 
lims, 118; and cr»nhidere<l uulawtul 
by the Copts, ii. 289 
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lump a provision against 

. 156 

rs, ii. 158 

liro, opening of the, ii. 

ment for the support of. 

orations of, 19 

; water-carrier, ii. 20 

mueddin, ii. 83 

sha'er, ii. 105 

en and boys at funerals, 

S 

the Kur-an, specimen of 
, 85 

darweeshes in zikrs, ii. 

f the Muslim Egyptians, 



Copts, ii. 295 
Jews of Egypt, ii. 



he Egyptians, 359 

}, 282, 293, 312, 332 ; ii. 

322 

; of the Egyptians, 288 

) 

as, ii. 4 

ucation and general treat- 

55 

remonies observed on first 

be heads of, 67 

:iintained at a very small 

18 

enerally very dirty and 

Dlad, and reason of their 

69, 70, 71 

rcumcision ol", 71 

aspect paid by them to 

snts, 69 

Dw long the mother may 

!m under her care, 125 

foreigners in Egypt seldom 

iture age, 199 

)rior to the time of Mo- 

leld by the Muslims to be 

vers, 81 

hristian. See Copts 

274 

1 of the Muslim Egyptians, 

ii. 244 



Circumcision, a similar custom to, pre- 
vailing among them and the Copts, 
73 ; ii. 275 

of the Copts, ii. 275, 281 

Cleanliness of the Egyptians, 367 

, practices observed for the 

sake of, 35, 85 

Climate of Egypt, 2, 3 

Coffee, 169, 173; ii. 31 

disallowed by some Muslims, 

118; ii. 32 

, when first introduced into 

Egypt, ii. 32 

Coffee-cups. See Fingan 

shops, ii. 32 

Commerce, ii, 6 

Compliments, 253, 259 

Concubinage, laws respecting, 121, 
122, 126 

Concubines. See Slaves 

Conscription, 246 

Copts, their number, &c., 27 ; ii. 273 

— • political state, 158 ; ii. 

289 

dress, ii. 275 

language, ii. 274, 282, 

education, ii. 282 
religion, ii, 276, 282 
patriarch, &c, 158; ii. 

churches and church-ser- 
vice, ii. 283, 338 

fasts, &c., ii. 286 

domestic habits, ii. 290 

marriages, ii. 290 

character, ii. 295 

occupations, ii. 295 

funeral ceremonies, ii. 296 



284 



277, 294 



, notices of their history under 

the Muslim domination, ii, 297 

Cosmetics, 238 ; ii. 242 

Cotton, 30 

Councils of administration, 140, 141 

Courtesy and affability of the Egyp- 
tians, 260, 363 

Courts of judicature, 140, 141, 142 

Cowries, virtue of, 317 

Cries of watchmen in Cairo, 151, 317 

the hawkers of vegetables, 

&c., ii. 215 
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Cries of beggars, ii. 24 

— the perKons who announce the 

daily rise of the Nile, ii. 225/ 227, 

235 

joy. l^ee Zagh&reet 

lamentation. See Wei welch 



Cupidity of the Egyptians, 382 
Customs not particularized in this 

Index, 35, 255-259, 281-284, 298, 

319 

Dahbeh, 23 

f)ahr, ii. 64 

6akhitkhinee, ii, 14 

Dal^lf, 51 

Dimeh, ii. 46 

f)aucing-Girls. See Gh^zeeyehs 

Men and Boys. See Khilwal, 

and Gink 
Dar, ii. 50 

Darabukkeh, 240; ii. 73,75 
Darb, 5 

Darb el-mendel, 333, 338 
— er-raml, 334 
Darweeshes, 291, 305-311; ii. 151, 

152, 167, 169 

, whirling, ii. 153 

, barking, or howling, ii. 



182 



-, dancing. See 'Eesawee- 



yoh 

Dawiiyelj, 39, 264, 265 
Day, Mohammmlan, 278 
DayH, fortunate and unfortunate, 330 
DAyj-h, 207 ; ii. 241 
Death, and funeral -rites, ii. 251 
I)«bl(!h, ii. 319 
D(5bloon, ii. 327 
Debtors, law roKpecting, 131 
DecniC'S of God, 84, 353 ; ii. 202 
D«M.'U, 80 
D(MU;ir, 132, 134 
Deewan, 16 

el-Khid(;<jW(;e, 140 

et-Tu«^':'ir, 142 

Dolh<;mcli, roinuuce of, ii. 131 
Di-lhil, ii. 13 
D(;ii;il(!h, 200, 239, 242 
D<Mn<irjr<ih, ii. 27 

D<;mirdaHhe<!y<;h darweeshes, 307 
Depilatories, 51; ii. 44 



Dervises. Sec Darweeshes 

Destoor, 226, 282 

Devil, and devils in general, 82, 281 

Diet, 169, 184^ 236, 243 

Diffeeyeh, 42 

Dikkeh, 20, 36, 100; ii. 239 

DilV, 289, 310 

Diodorus Siculus referred to, 29, 69, 

158 
Diria, ii. 325 

Dirhem, 114, 132; ii. 326 
Divan. See Deewiin 
Divorce, 121, 124 

, effects of the facility of, 230 

Dogs, opinions and conduct of Muilinu 

with regard to, 120, 359, 360 
— eaten by some Muslims, 367 
Domestic life of Muslim Egyptians of 

the higher and middle orders (roea), 

167 
women of the mum 

classes, 222 

the lower orders, 243 

Doors of houses, &c., 7-18 
IMralfs, 186, 187 
D6seh, ii. 176, 197, 199, 200 
Dowry, 124, 126, 201, 202, 204, 220, 

244, 245 
Dreams, faith in, ^70, 330 
Dress, of men, 36 

females, 51 

Dress, new military (or Nizimee), ii. 

310 
Drinking-cu[>s, 187, 189 
Drunkenness, how punished, 136 
Duhr, 90 
Dukhkhan Gebelee, 172 

Swree, 172 

Dukkah, 170, 244; ii. 286 
Dukkan, ii. 9 
Durah, ii. 27 
DurkA'ah, 13 
Durrah, for Darrah, 232 
Dust, excessive quantity of, 2 
Dysentery, when most prevalent, 2 
, treatment of, ii. 330 

Eating, manner and etirjuette of, b'' 
Kbed, 93 ; ii. 209 
Kbeeb, 277 
'Eddch, 125; ii. 43 
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of boys, 65, 73 

- females, 78 

higher branches of, 264 

gheiyir (E1-), 116, 195; ii. 

beer (El-), 116; ii. 221 
e Copts, ii. 287, 296 

7 Jesus Christ 

h darweeshes, ii. 187 



IS 

^3, 287 

52 

:ab, 310 

physical character, 1, 28, 29 

population, 27 ; ii. 331 

See Muslim Egyptians, 
ts 
5 

Nesee, 277 
L9, 323 
isions to, 293 
38 

y, 238 

Jagg, ii. 159, 219 
fCebeer (E1-), anecdote of, 

1 darweeshes, 304 
. 314 

sposition of the Egyptians, 

its induced by religious ex- 
t, ii. 175 
195 

hab, 45 
191 

e, ii. 20 
278 

ed to signify dark blue, 344 
169, 225 

in Egypt. See Franks 
md modes of counteracting 
enting its effects, 70, 71, 72, 
5 ; ii. 243, 246 
iern and ancient modes of 
nting with kohl, 45, 46 
3 
ahm, ii. 199 



Faddah, ii. 326 

Fakeers, 310 

Fakihanee, ii. 14 

Falakah, 135 

Fanoos, 191 

Farageeyeh, 38 

Faras, ii. 64 

Farce-play ei*s, ii. 99 

Fard, 90, 121 

Fard, ii. 15 

Faroodeeyeh, 53 

Far ran, ii. 14 

Fasee, E1-, cited, ii. 334 

Faskeeyeh. See Fountain 

Fasting, 84, 109, 114; ii. 148. See 
Ramadan 

Fatatiree, ii. 14 

Fateereh, 169 

Fat'hah, 76, et passim 

, specimen of the mode in which 

it is chanted, ii. 84, 85 

Fatoor, 169; ii. 206 

Fawatim, costume of the, 42 

Feddaii, 164; ii. 325 

Fegr, 90 

Fellahs, or Fellaheen, 27, 33 

, their political condition, 159, 

162, 163 

domestic life, social con- 
dition, and occupations, 243 ; ii. 24 

Fellahah, 33 

Fesahah, or Fes-hah, 23, 194 

Feseekh, 243 

Fesfesi. See Fuseyfisi 

Festivals, two Grand (or Minor and 
Great), 89, 115. See *Eed 

, periodical public, ii, 145, 

183, 222 

Festivities, private, ii. 237 

Fetteh, ii. 221 

Fetwi, 144 

¥idk, 116 

Fidawees, ii. 129 

Fikee, 74, 203; ii. 247 

Fik-h (El-,) 266 

Fingan, 173, 174 
Firdeh, 165; ii. 91,289 
Fire, eating of, 305; ii. 189, 190 
Firkilleh, 307 

Fish without scales generally un- 
wholesome in Egypt, 119 
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Fitr, ii. 326 

Fleas excessively numerous in Egypt, 

3, 194 
Flies extremely annoying in Egypt, 3, 

194 
Flight, era of the. See Higreh 
Fool mudemmea, 169 

nabit, ii. 223 

Foot, the right, more honoured than 

the left, 259, 260 
Foot-rasps, ii. 42 
Footah, 180 

Fornication, law respecting, 135 
, manner in which women 

guilty of this crime are sometimes 

punished, 150, 249 
Fortune-telling, ii. 97, 98 
Fountains in private houses, 13 
batlis, ii. 37, 40 



-, public. See Sebeels 



Fowwdl, ii. 14 

Franks in Egypt, 158, 349 

Franitincense. See Libin 

Friday, the Sabbath of the Muslims, 

89, 100. See Gum'ah 
Fruits of Egypt, 186 
Fuk.'ir^. See Fakecrs 
Funi, 172 
Fuuoral. See Death 

, ceremonies after a, ii. 268 

Furn, 26 

Furniture of a room, 16, 20 

pejisant's dwelling, 25 

Fuseyfisi, ii. 337 

Gild PLl-MowU, Hormon of, 107 

Gahaz, 205 

Gahennom, or H<;11, 82 • 

Galen rcfernid to, 73 

Gambling forbidden, 120 

G/im^', 92, 100 

Games, ii. 46 

of chnnco forbidden, 120 

G;inn. See Giim 

Ibn-G.iuu, 283 

Giriyeh, 234 

Garrnahhak, 170 

G'lwee, 175, 257 

Ghazal, ii, 61 

Gebr el-Bahr, ii. 231 

Gebr (El-),'wa-l-mukabaleh, 266 



Gellabs, 236 

Gelleh, 244 ; ii. 4 

Gemb, 254 

Generosity of the Egyptians, 382 

Genii. See Ginn 

Genneh (E1-), or Paradise, 82 

Geography, 279 

Geomancy, 334 

Gereed, game of the, ii. 55 

Geydee. See Keydee 

Gezziir, ii. 14 

Ghadi, 179 

Ghagar, or Ghajar, ii. 97 

Ghafsh, 221 ; ii. 92 

Ghawazee. See Gh^zeeyehs 

Ghazce, ii. 86 

Ghazeeyehs, or Ghawazee, 221,240; 

ii. 86, 149, 238, 242 
Gheyt el-kuttah, 362 
Ghools, 288*' 
Ghosts, 287, 288 
Ghubeyri, ii. 222 
Ghung, 237 
GhusI, 89 

Ghuweyshat, ii. 324 
Ghuzz, 139 
Gibbeh, or .Jubbeh, 36 
Gink, ii. 92, 185 
Ginn, Gann, Ginne<;s, or Genii, H2, 

281, .332, 334 
, good, how they pay their aim*, 

ii. 147 
Ginyeh, ii. 327 
(iipsies. See Ghagar 
Gizyeh (or tribute), ii. 289 
Glass, eating of, 305, ii. 190 
God, his absolute unity, 80 

, virtues of the 99 names of, 313 

Gohargee, ii, 14 

Gold ornam(?nts disapproved of by 

Mohammad, 39 
and silver utensils disallowed 

bv many Muslims, 174 
Government of Egypt, 20, 139; il 

308 
Goz, ii. 64 
(iozeh, 173 
Gratitude wanting in the E;,'yptiao 

character, 366 
Grave, torment of the, 81; ii. ■-'^'^' 

268. See Tomb 
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Egypt, their number, 27 
lilitary, in Cairo, 140, 151 
1-Owwal, & et-Tanee, 

E1-), or Friday, 100 

, prayers of, 99, 100, 

)5 

57 

i. 14 

i. 320, 326 

soda, or Habbet el-barakeh, 

1, used in coflfee, 174 

6 

a pipe, 172 

benzaheer, 327 

hammam, ii. 41 

ijj» or Hajjee, 115, 168; ii. 

168, 178 

lien's, mode of dressing and 

iuting, 55 

ii. 15 

317, 322 
>22 

!s, 79, 149 
-llah (E1-), 186 
I, ii. 36 

79, 85, 149 
eh, 85 ; ii. 40 
;ht, honoured above the left, 

\, used for unclean purposes, 

50 

• Haraj, ii. 13 

ii. 40 

See Hareem 

13, 20, 24, 168, 222 

persons admissible into the 

lents of the, 223, 224 

.ustoms observed by men on 

ching the hareems of others, 

generally necessary to qualify 

to be a tenant of a private 

in Cairo, 25, 197. See also 

and Women 

43 

47 



Hasan El-*Attai', the sheykh, 272 
Hasaneyn (E1-), mosque of, 299, 301 ; 
* ii. 149, 183, 193. See Moolid 
Hasheesh, 173 ; ii. 33, 129 
Hashreeyeh, ii. 255 
Hashhash, ii. 34 
Hasweh, ii. 47 

Hatching of eggs in ovens, ii. 4 
Hatoor, 277 
Hawees, ii. 95 
Headj woman's, the upper and back 

part of it most carefully veiled, 64 
, man's and boy's, generally 

shaven, 35, 67 
Hefnaweeyeh darweeshes, 307 
Hegabs, 312; ii. 322 
Hegira. See Higreh 
Hekr, 362 

Hell. See Gahennem 
Hemalees, ii. 18 
Heml of the barber, 73 

kanadeel, 206 

musattah. See Musattah 

• • • • • • 

Hemp used to induce intoxication, 
173 ; ii. 33 

, when first used for this pur- 
pose in Egypt, ii. 33 

Heneean, 183, 189 

Henni, 48, 212; ii. 215, 218, 292 

Heram, 92, 193 ; ii. 7 

Herodotus referred to, 34, 118 (twice), 
187, 251; ii. 33, 258, 272, 277 

Hesab (E1-), 266 

Heykel, ii. 283 

Hezam, 38 ; ii. 214 

Hezb, 309; ii. 240, 258 

Higreh, or Hijrah, era of the, 275 

Hilal, ii. 314 

Hilaleeyeh, ii. 105 

Hilbeh, ii. 242 

Hoboob, ii. 149 

H(5d, 74 

• • 7 

Hogget-el-bahr, ii. 233 
Hokkah, ii. 61 

iiomar 'alee, or mughattee, 240, 

' 241 

Hommus, 170 
Hooreeyehs, 83 

Horses, how equipped for riding, 176 
Hoseyn (E1-), place of his head, 27 
See Moolid, and 'Ashoori 
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Hosh, 11 

Hoftpitality of the Egyntianf, 183 
Houris. See Hooreeyehs 
Hours, Mohammadan, 278 
Hoiuies of Cairo, 5-^25 

the peasantry, 25 

How&h. See H&wecH 
$ulaleeyeh, 62 
Huroobeh, 221 

Ibn el-beled, or Ibn-Maifr, 33 

Hambal, his scrupulosity, 354 

Ibn-Khaldoon, cited, ii. 332, 335, 337 
Ibn-Tooloon, mosque of, ii. 332, 340, 

342 
Ibr&heein, the patriarch Abraham, 110 
B4shA, anecdote of, ii. 289 

the seyyid, Kd-Dasookee, 

his moolids, 304 

Ibreeic, 179; ii. 18 

Idiots, respect paid to, 288 

Idolaters, law respecting, 117 

IVameh, 97, 112 

'Ilm en-nugoom. See Astrology 

er-rukkeh, 323 

'llwaneeyeh darweeshcs, 305 

'llwee, 3:J2 

ImagrjH of tliingK that have life for- 
bidden, 120 

Im:imH, 102, 121, 207 

'Innneh. See 'EniJimeh 

Imsak, ii. 200, 209 

Iu<lol<;n(;<! of the Egyptians, 371 

hnluHtry, ii. 1 

Infancy, 05 

Inheritance, Ihwh of, 129 

Ink, 204. See Uawliyeh 

Innovations, late, in Kgypt, ii. 308 

InquiMitiveneHH of the Kgyptians, 200 

Inncriptions on doors, &c., 7, 22, 320 

InshA, 272 

In-shaa-llah, 3.58 

Intrijjjues of Kj^yj)tiHn women, 374 

Irrigation, ii. 20, 27 

Irritable disposition of the Egyptians, 
385 

Is-hak«'e (K1-), ntftd, ii. 30, 341 

Isii'arah, ii. lOft, 185 

Islfim (K1-), 80 

Ism el-Aazam (Kl-), 333 

— mensoob, 00 



Ism^'eel, or Ishmael, according to the 
Muslims, the son whom Ibr&heem, 
or Abraham, designed te Mcrifiee, 
116 

Isr4feel, 84 

Istift4h ez-zikr, ii. 170 

Istikh&rah, 329 

Jesus Christ, opinions of the Mniliiiu 

respecting, 80 
Jews of Egypt, their number, kc, 27, 

28 ; ii. 303 
prior to the time of Christ, held 

by the Muslims to be true believen, 

81 
of Egypt, political state of, 15i», 

ii. 303, 304 

, domestic life of, ii. M 

, character and occu- 
pations of, ii. .300 
Jocular disposition of the Kgvptiani, 

380 
Jubbeh. See Oibbeh 
Jugglers, ii. 95 
Juvenal referred to, ii. 87 

Kaabeh, 115; ii. 213, 214. See 
I^isweh 

Ka'ah, 20 
I Kaljb;inee, 70 
! Kaiidah, ii. 325 
I KabkAb, or Kubk/ib, 55 

Kadee of Cairo, 142 

I -^ , court of the, 142, and 

I bribery practised there, 14.'J, 145, 
140 

Kadees in general, 148, 149, 207 

Kadireeyeh darweeshes, or Kadirc*'*. 
I ' 3O0; ii. 215 
I Kaf, mountains of, 280, 281 

Kafal-wood, 188 

Kailarah, ii. 208 

Kaftan. See Kuftan 

Kahk, ii. 205, 211 

Kai'iweh, 173; ii. 31, 32 

Kahwegee, ii. 33 

KaYm, ii. 100 

Kaim-makam, 159 

Kalam, 204 

Kaias'weh, ii. 280 

Kamar, 40 






, ii. 31S 


Kbaiiri, SuleviuiD, 206 


yeh, i'l 


KliBtffiuii, 1.57, ^117, 300, 353 


36 


191,213, 2:lii, 253, 271 


li. 32lj 


Klmwageii, )7^ 


191 


KhiiwBlB,22l; ii. 92,243 


li. 61, 64 


Khnyiled-dill.ii. 102 


i. 326 


Kha^jceli, *22, 194; li. 61, 327 


»!, ii. 102 


Khdyit, ii. 14 


, and kaiakun, 140 


Kheyreeyeh, ii. 327 
Khiar (fil-), 293 


aeh, 184 




Kbilireh, ii. 44 




Kbivar, 184 




Kbiiiin, ii. 323 


ii. 325 


Khoo), 301 


, 217, 274; ii. 271 


Khudkree, )L 14 


1.279 


Khuff, 57 




Khulkhal, ii. 321, 324 


i-kham«h, ic, ii. 327 


Khurdag«e, ii. 14 


ii. 27 


Khushif, 185 


ii. 127 


Khu^beh on Uoniit 'knlA, 116 


ell, 184 


of nuirriage, 202 


84; ii. 14 


tll« Sirifeh, ii. 247 


i. 2B8 


Khutbet el-waai', 107 


(E1-), 334 


■■ ■ — en-naat, 109 


131; ii. 325, 326 


Khntt, ii. 207 


327 


Khi,i;An,,ii.32a 


Irammiiln, ii. 42 


Kibleuvpli, 27.'i 


'andKeiyini, 213; ii. 97 


Kiblth, 54, 375; ii. 64, 249 




Kibt, li. 274 


50,54 


KikiiTl, 140 
Kiiideli, iL 319 


h, ii. 61 


kitab, 202 


^irbeb, iL 16 


11. ifeeKikhyi 


Kinh, ii. 337 


ii, 27 


Kiahk, ii. 223, 242 


30 


Kishr 'ambar, 257 


iL320 


KiabliwSn, ii. 66 


n, 194 


KiswehoftheKaabeh, ii. 213 


, ii. 239 


, procession 'of the. ii. 213 


h,42 


, pieces of the, used as cha 


ii. 229. See Canal 


322 




Kiyabk, and Klyak, 277 




h-oy,45; ii. 160, 223, 275 


li. 223 


K6., ii. 61 


ee, 309 


Knbbeh, 370 


een, 2; ii. 222, 288 


wa-t-teyr (E1-), ij. 391 


— winds, 2 


Kubt, iL 274 


el-'Ahd, ii. 288 


Kuttin, or Kaftan, 36 


b, 191 


Kallehs for water, 187 




for sbwbet, 191 ; ii. 20 




Kulluk, 140 


39; ii. 319 


Ivumedyeb, 285 
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Kumkum, 208, 257 
Kummetrfe, ii. 321 
KummuK, ii. 279 
kunafeh*, 185 
Kunyeh, (Hi 
Kui'du, quoted, pa88im 

, printed tranHlations, &c., of 

the, 80 

, taught at schools, 73, 74, 75 

-, recitation or chanting of the, 



75, 05, 9(5, 97, 217, 353; ii. 199, 
253, 258, 269 

-, specimen of the mode of 



chanting the, ii. 84, 85 

-, iKjtition offered up before 



reciting the, 9f>, 97, (note) 

-, the chief foundation of the 



laws, 120 

, respect paid to the, 355 

•, sometimes quoted in jest, 



352 



-, the whole and portions of it 



used as charms, 312, 320 
Kurbig, 135 ; ii. 6 
Kureyd;itee, ii. 99 
Kurs, 53; ii. 312 
Kursec, IHO 

<rl-'em'uneh, 43, 205 

<;l-wilad<,'h, ii. 241 

Kuss-ih, 210; ii. 314 
Kut'b, 2(H) 

Kuth-ed-0<;en, cited, ii. 334 
kutt;ib, 74 

Kuwey.-^iuee (the sheykh K1-), 208, 
' 272 

Kuzbarah, 317 
Kyahya. Hec Kikhy4 

Ladin, 238 

Lakab, 00 

La/njis, 1 02, 200 

Language of the Modern Kgyptians, 

28, 201 
Lanterns, 191, 192, 200 
I>Jittice-work of windows, 9 
Laws, 8 ^ 1 20 
L'iwiiig(M', ii. 38 
Leab <;l-kumir, ii. 40 
Learneil uutii iu Kgypt, 272 
Jvearning, decline of, 201, 208, 274 
, resi>ect paid to, 208 



Leef, ii. 42, 100 

Leewiin, 10 ; ii. 37 

Leewingee. See Lawingee 

Legacies, law resj/ecting, 129 

I>ehaf, 193 

Leylet eil-Dukhleh, 204, 214 

el-Henni, 212 

el-Mearag. Hee Mearag 

eu-Nusf min Shaaban, ii. 201 

er-Koo-yeh, ii. 203 

el-Kadr, iL 210 

en-.\uktah, ii. 224 

es-Saratiin, ii. 224 

el-Wahsheh, ii. 208 

el-Wahdoh, ii. 209 



.- el-Gheetas, ii. 287 



Leymoonateh, 190 

Leyseeyeh darweeshcs, 307 

Libabeh, ii. 242 

Liban, or frankincense, 45, 175, 238 

ii. 100 

Shamee, 51 

Li bis, 30 

Libbeh, ii. 319 

Libdeh, ¥) 

Libraries, 203 

Lice, 3, 194; ii. 191 

Litani, or Litham, ii. 14u 

Literature, 203, 274 

Lock, wooden, 24 

l-odging-houses, 25 

Love of the Kgyj^tians for tlieir cr»un- 

try, 370 
Lunatics, 288 
Lute, ii. 07 

Maagoon, and Ma.'tgungee, ii. .'{•'» 
Maainal el-finikh, or Maam.il •'!• 

farroog, ii. 4 
Ma'.inee wa-l-bay;in (K1-), 20*1 
Ma'l'neh, or rntmaret, 91 

, earliest instances of, ii. 'V;' 

Maghrib, 90 

Maghsil es-Sult'in, 325 

Maghtfis, ii. 40 

Magic' and Magicians, 312, 332, 3.W 

Magnetic compasries, 275 

Mahdee (the sheykli tl-), Muftw "« 

Cairo, 140, 149 
Mahkemeh, the Great, 143 
Mahkemehs, minor, 149 
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il, or MahmU, ii. 159, 162, 

-, return of the, ii. 162 

-, grand procession of the, ii. 

201 

)kee, the seyyid Mohammad, 

je, 184 
3sheh, ii. 34 
01, ii. 38 
,18 
les, 55 
i,* 25, 383 

ii. 184 
all, ii. 52 
izee (E1-), cited, ii. 229, 282, 

332 ; ii. 351, passim 
►rah, 104, 2^9 ; ii. 340, 350 
h, ii. 325 
2s, 79, 149 
,23 

1, 178 ; ii. 37, 295 
leh, 78 
or, 159 
:ah, 13 
, 175 

ah, game of the, ii. 46 
as of the moon, 278 

(E1-), 266 
ictares, ii. 1 
283 
in, 377 
:, 292 

s of Cairo, 154. See Sooks 
.b, 38 

;e, laws respecting, 121, 230 
-, duty of, 197 
— , when contracted, 198 
— , how conducted in the case 
drgin, 200 

— , among the lower orders, 
220, 221 

— of widows and divorced 
Bn, 220 

— , ceremonies and festivities 
, 221 ; ii. 241 

referred to, ii. 87 
s, 83 

i-llah, 315 
kh, ii. 44 
II. 



M^oorah, ii. 320 

Masr. See Cairo 

Masree, and Masreeyeh, 33 

Mastabah, 11 ; ii. 9, 33, 37 

Mastic, 175, 188 

Mathematics, 274 

Matran, ii. 278 

Meals, 169, 179, 192 

Mearag, festival of the, ii. 196 

Measures, ii. 325 

Meats, lawful and unlawful, 118 

, scrupulosity of Muslims re- 

spectmg, 367 
Mecca. See Mekkeh. 
Meded, ii. 173 
Medeeneh (£1-), mosque of, ii. 333, 

337 
Medicine, 274 
Meekat (E1-), 266 
Meglis, ii. 169 

el-Meshwarah, 141 

el-Gihadeeyeh, 142 

Megzoob, 289 

Mehrab, 100 

Mekkeh and Mount *Arafat, the 

objects of pilgrimage, 115 
mosque of, ii. 334, 336, 

339 
Melawee, ii. 61, 64 
Mel boos, ii. 174 

Melekees, or Melekeeyeh, ii. 276 
Melw4, ii. 61 

Memlooks, 28, 139, 169, 199, 216 
Memrak, 20 
Menaret. See M4d'neh 
Mendacitv of the Egyptians, 383 
Menseg, 238 
Men war, ii. 167 
Mesh'al, 215 

Mesh-hed of El-Hoseyn. /SI^Hasaneyn 
Meshrebeeyeh, 9 
Meskin shar'ee, 232 
Meslakh, ii. 38 
Mesloob, 289 

Mey'ah mub4rakah, 317 ; ii. 145 
Meydafth, 85 

Meyyedee, or Meiyedee, ii. 326 
Mezz, mezd, or mest, 39, 55 
Mibkharah, 188, 208, 257 
Mikass, 264 
Mikattah, 264, 265 

• • • 7 7 
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Mikdhat, 264 

Mifriyeh, 42, 60 

Mimbar, 100 

Mini (vulj;6 Muni), 116 

MiniMterH of Mosques, 102 

Miracles of saints and darweeslies, 

290, 304, 305, 306; ii. 176, 189, 

192, 197, 198, 216, 259 

of prophets, 290 

' ■ of Mohanomad, 297 

Mirwed, 45 

Misht, il. 316 

Misnedeh, 264 

Misri, 277 

Mistarah, 264; ii. 64 

MiHwak, 86; ii. 160 

Mitral, or Mithkil, 114; ii. 326 

Mizagee, ii. 312* 

Moagizeh, 290 

Mo^abbazeen, 212 ; ii. 100 

. .7 7 

Mohaddits, ii. 114 

Mohaliil. See Mustahall 

Mohammad, called by the Muslims 
"God's Apostle," and "the Pro- 
phet," &c., 81 

, respect paid to, 81, 138, 

354 



regarded and invoked as 

an iuterccHHor, 113, 354 

— ajipears to Muslims in 



their sleep, 260-272 

his niirades, 297 

■, respect paid to his tomb. 



298, 354 



-, virtues of his ninety- 
nine names, 31.3 

-, virtues of the names of 



his reli(;s, 314 

-, virtu<;H of dust from his 



tornb, 323 



, evils counteracted by 
blessing liiui, 315, 330 

Kworu by, and imitated 



in trivial matters, 354 

, Ills illiteracy, ii. 202 

-, anniversary of his birth. 



Sae Moolid 
Moliamin.'Ml 'Alee (liashi of Egypt), 

liis cliaracter, policy, &c., 29, 137, 

139, 141, 103, 245, 280 
, his revenue, 163 



Mohammad Bey, Defbard&r, anecdote 

of, 160 
Mohammad El-Bah&ee, anecdote of, 

269 
Mohammad Shih&b, the sheykh, 273 
Moharram, 275 
, marriages seldom eoe- 

tracted in, 202 

-, customs on the fint ten 



days of, 317 ; ii. 145 
Mohtcsib, 154 

anecdotes of a, 155 

Money, its value in Cairo, ii. 8, 328 
Monevs of Egypt, f i. 326 
Months, Mohammadan, 275 

, Coptic, 277 

, sacred, 107 

Moolids of saints, 302 

Moolid of the seyyid Ahmad D* 

Bedawee, 303 
Ibriheem Ed- 

Dasookee, 304 

en-Nebee (the Prophet**. 



Moolid), ii. 166 

of the Sheykh Danreeib 



El-'Ashm/iwee, ii. 168, 169 

El-Hasaneyn, ii. 183, 193 

Es-S;ileh, ii. 191 

- of the seyyideh Zeyneb, ii. 



195 ♦ 

of the Im4m Esh-ShAfe'ee, 



ii. 200 

Moon, Mansions of the, 278 

Mooskee, 140 

M<^sim el-Kljaleeg, ii. 231 

Mosques, 99, 100, 103, 16.>, 265; ii. 
150, 351 

, eating, sleeping, &c., al- 
lowed in them, except at the time* 
of prayer, 104 

not entered by persons with 



their shoes on, 105 

-, ministers and inferior Mr 



vants of, 103 

-, thefts committed in, ii. 187 



Mourning, ii. 271 
M<'>yet zahr, 188; ii. 18 
Muballigh, 106, 155 
Mudam, 190 

Mu-dhinlit. See Mu-din&t 
Mu-dinit, 207 
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It. See Mu-dinat 

lin, 91, 103, 104 

bakah, ii. 242 

2 (supreme) of Cairo, 143, 144 

-, aa honest, 148 

3S in general, 267 

nreen, or Mugawirs, 266 

inn^, ii. 60 

issil, ii. 253 

--yteatee, ii. 41, 42 

illafat en-Nebee, 314 

lulah, 46 

h, 43, 269 

kin, ii. 266 

zzezeh, ii. 211 

See Mini 
lee en-Neel, ii. 225-227, 235 
ir and Nekeer, 84 ; ii. 265 
lids at Eikrs, ii. 171 
.it, 289 
:kee, 105 

tr, law respecting, 132 
d, 307 
tan, 377 
ir, 363 
ihir, his cry, &c., ii. 207, 208, 

e*, ii. 54 

tah, ii. 158 

likatee, ii. 22 

.af, 312 

, ii. 57. See Chant 

al instruments, ii. 61 

ians, ii. 59. See Al&tees 

n, ii. 51 

a Egyptians, their number, 

in, and personal characteristics, 

31, 33, 44. For other par- 
lars respecting them, see the 
le of Contents, or the words 
ress," " Infancy," " Education," 

in this Index, 
litoes, 3 

lito-curtain, 193 
ches, 35 

f^, a name of the Arabian 
phet, ii. 141 

— , Kashif, anecdotes of, 155 
hall, or Mustahill, 229 
srellee (E1-), 291 
twatah, 51 



Muweshshah, 217 ; ii. 171, 245 

Nabk, ii. 254, 261 
Nahhas, ii. 14 
N&IboftheKadee, 144 
Nakeeb, 291; ii. 249 

— '- , el-Ashr4f, 149, 304 

Nakir. See Munkar 

Nakk&rah, ii. 72 

Nakshibendeeyeh darweeshes, 307 

Naming of children, 65 

N&mooseeyeh, 193 

Nargeeleh, 173 

Naring, ii. 18 

Nasara, and Nasr&nee, ii. 51 

N&shizeh, 126, 233 

Nay, 308; ii. 69 

Nazir, 102, 159 

Nebboot, ii. 54 

Nebeed, or Nebeedh, 118, 190 

Neddabeh, ii. 252 

Nedr, 302 

N^efeeseh, the seyyideh, tomb of, 299 

Negeeb, 291 

Negefeh, ii. 168 

Newspaper, Egyptian, ii. 309 

Nezleh, feast of the, ii. 160 

Nezlet el-Hagg, ii. 155 

Nifas, ii. 244 

Nile, 1 

, its rise, 1, 2 ; ii. 224 

, season of, 277 

, its fall, 2 

, — fertilizing effect, 1, 2 

, increase of its deposit, ii. 351 

, rise of its bed, 2, 26 ; H. 352 

, navigation of the, ii. 28 

Nilometer, ii. 227, 340, 341 
Nisbeh, 66 

Niz&m troops, 140 ; ii. 310 
Noorah, ii. 44 
•N6rag, ii. 28 
N6rooz, ii. 236 

Nubians, 28, 195 ; ii. 274, 277 
Nukalee, ii. 14 
Nukl, ii. 205, 211 
Nukoot, or largess, 212, 217, 221 ; 

ii. 238, 244, 248 
Nuss, or nuss-faddah, ii. 326 

6% 178 
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Oath in law courts, 144 

, various forms of, 349, 384 

Obstinacy of the Egyptians, 371 

'Olfoos, ii. 324 

Omens. See Anguration 

*Omrah, ii. 335 

'Ood (or pipe), 170 

(aloes-wood), 176, 257 

(or lute), ii. 67 . 

nijkz, ii. 249 , 

es-^alceb, ii. 316 

OoU, 92 ; ii. 209 
Ophthalmia, 2, 3, 194 

— , charms for the cure of. 



324 



-, treatment of, ii. 330 



Opium, use of, 118 ; ii. 35 
'Orban, 32 
Ornaments, female, ii. 312 
'Osmanlees, or Turks, their number 

in Egypt, 27 
Owlad-Majr, or Owlad-el-beled, 33 
— .- -'Enin, darweeshes so • called, 

304 
'Ilwdn, darweeshes so called, 

305 ; ii. 216 

Nooh, darweeshes so called, 307 



Owtdr, ii. 64, 68 
'Oyoou, 61 

Painters and sculptors of living beings, 

thoir future punishment, 120 
Paintings on the walls of rooms, &c., 

22 ; ii. 3 
Palm-trees, tax on, 164, 165 
Panel-work, 16 
Paradise. See Genneh 
IVirah, ii. 326 

Parents, respect to, 69, 370 
Pavements, ornamental, 13 
Peasantry. See Fellahs 
Perfumes, 175, 2:J8, 256 
Persuasions of Muslims, four great, 

149 
Piaster of Egypt, ii. 326 
Pictures of living beings forbidden, 

120 
Pigeon-houses, 26 
Pilav, 185 

Pilgrimage of the Muslims, 84, 115 
Copts, ii. 288 . 



Pilgrims, return of the, ii. 155 

, mode of ornamenting the 

doors of their houses, ii. 160 

-, Turkish, their arrival in 



Egypt, on their way to Mekkeb, 
ii. 195 

-, procession of their officen 



and escort, with the Mahmal, d^ 
parting for Mekkeh, ii. 217 
-, their journey, il. 220 



Pipe, 39, 169 

, different names and kinds of, 

169, 238 

Plague, 2, 3 

, its ravages in 1835, 3 

Police of Cairo, 150 

Pollution, scrupulosity of the Egyp- 
tians respecting, 367 ; ii. 251 

Polygamy, 121, 168, 227, 231 

, influence of, 121, 122 

, limited by Mohammad, 

122 

Population of Xgypt, its present 
amount, 26 

-^-^— in ancient 



times, 28 



of, 27 



-, late decreaw 
classes "f 



which it is composed, 27 
Population of Cairo, 5, 28 
, classes of wbicli 

it is composed, 28 
Pottery employed in the constnictioD 

of pigeon-houses, 26 
Prayer of Muslims, 84, 90, 169, 179, 

191, 193; ii. 11, 329 

, times of, 90, 278 

, calls to, 91 ; ii. 83 

, postures and form of, 94, 9j 

of the night of the Middle of 

Shaabfin, ii. 201, 202 

' over the dead, ii. 263, 264 



Prayers of Friday, 99, 100, 104, 105 

the marriage night, 214, 

217, 219 

at the tombs of saints, 3^)0 ; 



ii. 154 

of Ramadan, ii. 205 

of the two grand festivals, 



ii. 211, 221 
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1 other occasions, 113 
[■pet. See Seggadehj 
ition, 84 ; ii. 200 

, its influence upon the 

er of the Muslims, 357 
;iven on occasions of private 
es, &c., 206, 207, 212, 217, 
8 ; ii. 237, 239, 244, 248 
servants, 195, 258 ; iL 211, 

>y servants, 258; ii. 211 

irticles of food, &c., in Cairo, 

8 

scruples of the Muslims 

ng, 355 

.ffice at Boolak, 279 ; ii. 309 

. See Azhar 

ind apostles, 81 

s, 150. See Ghazeeyehs 

93 

its for various offences, 141 

— of dishonest tradesmen, 

-. See "Laws," "Adul- 
* Fornication," and " Apos- 

i. 102 

.ns. See «Wudo6," "Ta- 
il," and " Ghusl" 
a of money so called, 146 ; 



)f Cairo, 4,157 

re referred to, ii. 282, 297 

roob, ii. 223 

61,71 

•Owwal, ancl et-Tanee, 

5; ii. 312 
280 
, 332 
i. 64, 68 

114,275,286; ii. 203 
the Kadee, 143 
>6* 
227 

f Romances, ii. 70, 71, 103, 
I 
211 



Reesheh, ii. 66, 68, 314 

ReffiL, ii. 14 

Regeb, 275 

Regm, 285 

Rei (water-skins), ii. 16 

- lands, ii. 27 
Rek'ah, 94, 95 

Reland referred #o, 73, 85, 89 

Religion of the Muslims, 79 

• , present state 

of the, 857 ' 
Religious education of the Muslim 

Egyptians, 73, 77, 78 

character of the same, 348 

Remedies for diseases, &c., charms 

used as, 320 ; ii. 155 

Retaliation for wounds and mutila- 
tions, 133 

Revelations, successive, 82 

Rib^t, ii. 61 

Rifa'eeyeh dai'weeshes, or Rifa'ees, 
305; ii. 93,216 

Rikk, ii. 70 

Riwdks. See Azhar 

Riyal, sum of money so called, ii. 327 

Faransi, ii. 327 

Rooh&nee, 332 

Rope dancers, ii. 99 

Rosary. See Sebhah 

Roshan, 9 

Ruba, u. 240, 326 

el-*oshr, 114 

Fenduklee, ii. 321 

Ruzz mufelfel, 185 

Saad and Harim, 248 
Saadeeyehdarweeshes, or Saadees, 304, 

306; ii. 93, 176, 180, 220 

(a coin), ii. 327 

Sabaheeyeh, 221 

Sabbigh, ii. 14 

Sabbath of the Muslims. See Friday, 

and Gum'ah 
Sacrifice performed by the pilgrims, 

116 
by others on the 

same day, 116 ; ii; 221 

at the tomb of 



saints, 67, 302 



on the burial of 



the dead, ii. 259, 268 
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Sacrifice performed at a Coptic mar- 
riage, ii. 292 

by the Copts at 

the tombs of their relations, ii. 296 

Sacy, De, referred to, 120, 261 ; ii. 32, 
34, 129 

^ada^h, 113 

l^&doomeh the Magioiin, 335 

$adr, 254 

S&'Jid, ii. 61 

Sa'eed, 80 

Safl, 65 ; ii. 320 

Safar, 275 

S&g, ii. 339 

SdgAt, ii. 72 • " 

^agh&lr, ii. 268 

$&heb segg&deh, 305 

Sahhir, 337 

Saiilab, ii. 21 

Sahoor, ii. 206, 207, 209 

9&'/gh, ii. 14 

Saints, Muslim, 288; ii. 197, 198, 
199 

-^^— , respect paid to, 137, 

288, 297, 298 

-, regarded and invoked 



m intercessors, 113, 300 

-, tombs and cenotaphs 



of, 299, 304; the visits to these, 
300; the prayers, sacrifices, votive 
offerings, and other ceremonies per- 
formed on such visits, 67, 300; 
ii. 19, 154. See also Moolids and 
Miracles 

Sals, 169, 194 

Sakeefeh, ii. 310 

Sikiyeh, ii. 26, 316 

SakBs, 169; ii. 16 

Sakki sharbeh, ii. 18 

—11- el-'ashr, ii. 146 

Salah, 90, 216. See Prayer 

Sale referred to, or quoted, 84, 102, 
134; ii. 210,269 

Sale, his translation of the Kur-&n, 

65 
Salceb, festival of the, ii. 235 
Salk, 219 
Saltah, 53 

Salubrity of Egypt, 4 
Salutations, 250 



Samoom, 2 

^aneeyeh. Se^ ^eeneeyeh 

$anteer, ii. 70 

$&ree, ii. 166 

$arf and nahw, 266 

Sarrif, ii. 307 

Sarr&g b&shee, ii. 233 

Satleh, ii. 21 

Sa^reng, ii. 46 

Schools of the Muslims, 74, 165 

Copts, ii. 281 

for needlework, 7S 

Schoolmasters, 74, 76, 207 

Sciences, 266 

Scorpions, feat« performed with, 306 ; 

ii. 181 
Scriptures, Jewish and Christian, 
held, by the Muslims, to be almost 
totally corrupted, 82 

, references to the following 

texts of the :— 
Genesis, xvi. 4, 232 
xviii. 364 
xziii. 11 ; ii. 13 
xxiv. 199 
iffid. 47 ; ii. 323 
ibul 65, 60 
xxix. 26, 201 
ibid. 27 ; ii. 241 
xli. 42, .39 
xlvii. 31, 90 
1. 3, ii. 272 
Exodus, i. 16, ii. 241 
iii. 5, 16 

xxii. 26 and 27, 195 
xxxix.«30, 39 
Levit., xi. 9— 12, 119 

xii. 2—5, ii. 244 
xix. 32, 370 
XX. 10, 135 
XX. 13— •l.'i, 1.36 
XX vi. 1, 90 
Numb., xi. .5, 243 
Deut., xix. 1.5, 144 
xxi. 17, 129 
xxiv. 1, 124 
Joshua, V. 15, 10 
Judges, xiv. 12, ii. 241 

Ruth, ii. 14. 184 
2 Sam., X. 4, 35 
1 Kings, xviii. 12, 293 
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2 Kings, ii. 9—16, 293 
ix. 30, 4a 
xvii. 4—6, 293 

1 Chron., xv. 20, ii. 59 

2 Chron., xxxv. 25, ii. 252 

Psalm Iviii. 4 and 5, ii. 93 
Eccles., X. 11, ii. 93 
S. Song, passim^ ii. 172 
Isaiah, iii. 16, u. 322, 324 
iUd, 21, ii. 323 
ibid. 23, 60 
'xlix. 22, 67 
Jerem., viii. 17, ii. 93 
ix. 17, ii. 252 
xxii. 14, 18 
xxxvii. 21, ii. 9 
Ezekiel, ix. 2, 3 and 11, 39 
xvi. 12, ii. 323 
xxiii. 40, 46 
Matt., ix. 23, ii. 252 

xiv. 6 and 7, ii. 90 
xxiii. 29, 304 
xxvi. 23, 183 
Mark, vi. 22 and 23, ii. 90 

vii. 3, 179 
John, iii. 33, 39 

vii. 15, ii. 203 
yiii. 4 and 5, 135 
xiii. 26, 184 
Acts, XV. 20 and 29, ii. 289 
1 Cor., xi. 10, 60 
Ephes., V. 19, ii. 239 
Heb., xi. 21, 90 
Rev., passim, 84 
Sculptors. See Painters. 
Seal-rings, 39 
Sebeels, or public fountains, 74, 165, 

359 
Sebhah, 99, ii. 160 

, ceremony of the, ii. 270 

Sebleh, 57 

Sebt en-Noor, ii. 223, 288 

Sects of Muslims. See Persuasions 

Seegi, ii. 50, 53 

Seekh, ii. 61 

Seemiyi, 332, 333 

Seeneeyeh, or sineeyeh, 180 

Seereg, ii. 242* 

Seeret Aboo-Zeyd, &c. See Aboo-ZQi'd, 

£z-Zahir, 'Antar, and Delhemeh 
Seew^, ii. 166 



Seggadeh, 89, 176, 242, 305; ii. 6 

Sehr, 333 

Sekeeneh, the seyyideh, 299 

Sel&m to the Prophet, 104, 105; ii. 

209 
Sel&m&t, 253 
Semn, ii. 242 . 

Sensuality ^tlihe Egyptians, 372 
Sereer, 16, ^3* 
Sermon in a mosque, 107 
Serpents, eating of, 304, 306 ; ii. 180 
Serpent-charmers, 306 ; ii. 93 
Servants, 35, 158, 16^, 194, 255, 258 ; 

ii. 211 

, female, 237 

Seven Sleepers, virtues of the names 

of the, 314 
Seyf Zu-1-Yezen, romance of, ii. 132 
Seyf(Es.),277 
Seyfee, ii. 27 
Seyrefee, 336 
Seyyib, 203 
Seyyid, or Seyd, 167 
Ahmad El-Bedawee. See 

m 

Ahmad; and for other seyyids, see 

their proper names. 
Seyyideh Zeyneb. See Zeyneb; and 

for other seyyidehs, see their proper 

names. 
Seyyidni, 81 
Shaab4n, 275 

— , Leylet en-Nusf min, ii. 201 

Shaar&weeyeh darweeshes, 306 

Shadoof, ii. 26 

Sha'eer, ii. 319 

Sha'eereeyeh, ii. 101 

Sh4'ers, ii. 70, 103 

Shdfe'ee, the Imam Esh-, his tomb, 

299, 301 
, his Moolid, 

ii. 200 
Sh4fe*ees, 79, 149 
Sh4had, use of this word, 369 
Shah-bandar, 142 
Shahh4teh, 326 

Sh&bids of the K4dee*s court, 143 
of biers, and of tombs, ii. 260, 

265 
Shileesh, ii. 199 
Shara Allah, 228 
Sharibs, 190 
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Shar&Vee, ii. 27 

Sharb&t, 190 

Sharbetlee, ii. U, 20 

Sh&re', 5 

Sh&teh, ii. 314 

Shaving the head, &c., 35 

Shaw/iteh, ii. 314 

Sh&weesh el-Hagg, ii. 155 

Sh&zileps, 309 

Shealegee, and Shealeh, 152 

Shedd el-weled, ii. 250 

Sheddeh bcn&d'kah, ii. 322 

Sheeh, 318 

Sheehah, ii. 130 

Sheeri, ii. 34 

Sheesheh, 173 

Shemm en-Ncseem, ii. 223 

Shemra&ft, ii. 279 

Shems el-Kebeereh (Esh-) 303 

Shemseh, ii. 64 

Sherbet, 190 

cups, or kullehs, 190 ; ii. 20, 

21 
Shereefs, 38, 107, 178, 304 
Sheylch, 44, 77, 167, 178, 289 
, former and present condition 

of H literary, 268 

of each of the four great 



perHUUHJonH, 149 

el-Harah, 157 

ct-tumn, 158 

of a tra<le or manufacture, 



158 

of gervantH, 1 58 

of thievcH, 1 58 

vA'lU'.U-A, 159 

Kl-I5ckree, :J04 

CH-Sadat, 305 

of darweesheH, 1505, 307 

Sheyt/inee, 332 

Shibr, ii. 325 

Shibreeyeh, ii. 158 

Shibuk, 170 

ShibukHhee, ii. 14 

ShiftiHlieh, ii. 320 

Shih&b, 283 

Shimar, 40 

Shinnfiweeyeh darweoshes, 307 

Shintiyfin, 51 

Shit4 (Kwh-), 277 

tShitawec, ii. 27 



Shiya'ees, 79 

Sh6baflh, ii. 239 

Shoes taken off before entering a 

mosque, or stepping on a mat or 

carpet, &c., 16, 105; ii. 11 
Shoosheh, 35 
Shops, ii. 8, 310 
Show^&l, 275 
Shureyk, ii. 211 
Sidilleh, 16 
Sidr, ii. 201, 254 
Silk clothing forbidden to men, 36 
Silver. See Gold 
Sir&feh, ii. 247 
^irit (Es-), 82 

Sitt, 168. Es-Sitt el-Kebeereh, 232 
Slaughtering ef animals for focnl, bow 

performed, 119, 120 
Slaves, 28, 123, 126, 168, 195, 223, 

224, 233, 246 

, emancipation of, 127, 236 

, rights of, 127, 236. See 

Memlooks 
Slave-traders. See QelUbs 
Sleeping, 193 

Smoking, 169, 172, 238, 244 
Sneezing, custom observed on, 259 
Social usages, 250 
Soil of Egypt, 1, 2, 26 
, produce of the, 29 ; ii. 

27, 28 



-, insufficient cultivation 
of the, 29, 30 

Soms, or fasts, of the Copts, ii. 286 

Songs, 350, 351 ; ii. 76 

at zikrs, ii. 170 

SoobiyA, ii. 21 

Sooks, ii. 9, 13, 310 

Soor, ii. 64 

Soul, state of the, between death and 
the judgment, ii. 268, 269 

Star, fulling or shooting, su])erstition 
respecting, 283 

Strabo referred to, 73 

Strangled animals, their fienh un- 
lawful as food to the Muslims, 119 ; 
and to the Copts, ii. 289 

Streets of Cairo, 5; ii. 8, 310 

Students. See Azhar 

Subh, 90 

Subooa after a birth, ii. 107, 241, 243 
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Subooa after a marriage, ii. 241 
after return from pilgrimage, 

ii. 160 
Sudeyree, 36 
Sudeyreh. See Sudeyree 
Suffeh, 13 
Suflee, 332 
Sufrah, 180 
Sufrat et-ta'am, 189 

el-mudam, 189 

Suleyman, praeadamite kings so 

named, 283 

, Aghi, Silahdar, anecdote 

of, 159 
Sultkn, a title given to some eminent 

saints, ii. 155 
Sumhoodee, (£s-), cited, ii. 337 
Sunnees, 79 
Sunneh, 90, 121 
Superstitions, 269, 281, 312 ; ii. 224, 

244, 246 
Surgery, 274 
Surnames, 66, 160 
Sutrah, 89 

Suyootee, (Es-), cited, ii. 341, 348 
Swearing by God, the Prophet, &c., 

35, 55, 144, 349, 384 
Swine's flesh forbidden to Muslims, 

118 
not eaten by the Copts, 

ii. 289 
Sword used by the Khateeb on Friday, 

and why, 106, 107 
Syrians in Egypt, their number, 27, 

28 

Tab, game of, ii. 49 

tabbakh, ii. 14 

tabls, ii. 72 

tablat el-musahhir, ii. 207 

taboot, 299 ; ii'. 27 

Tafaddal, 183 

Tagir, ii. 14 

Ta-Ha, a name of the Arabian Prophet, 

' ii. 139 

Takeeyeh, 38 

Taichtabosh, 20 

Takht'rawan, ii. 159 

Taktakah, ii. 41 

tala'k reg'ee, 125 

.* blln, 125 



Talkeen of the dead, ii. 266 

Tamboor, ii. 70 

tar, 240 ; ii. 73, 253 

Taraweeh prayera, ii. 206 

Tarboosh, 38 ; ii. 7 

tareekah, 290 

tarhah, 55, 60 

tarkeebeh, 172, 299 ; ii. 265, 266 

Tarrdhah, 193 

tarskhaneh, 142 

Tartoor, 307 

tattooing, 36, 47 ; ii. 275 

Tawulah, ii. 46 . 

Taxes, 163, 166; ii. 289 

Tayemmum, 89 

Tebweez, ii. 47 

Teeb. See Tab. 

teen meblool, ii. 20 

Tefseer (Et-), 266 

Teiyibeen, 253, 255 

tekbeer, 95; ii. 263 

Tekleel, ii. 293 

Tekyees, ii. 42 

Temperance of the Egjrptians, 366 

Temperature of the climate of 
Egypt, 2 

Tesbeel, ii. 19 

Testimony. See Witnesses. 

Teymeeneh, 252 

Tezyeereh, 55 

Theatrical performances. See Faroe- 
players 

in London, 

described by an Algerine, 285 

Theft, law respecting, 134 

Thieves, 158 

Thousand and One Nights referred to, 
77, 152, 189, 282, 297, 373 ; ii. 31, 
173 ^ 

— — — , recitations 



of the, ii. 132 
Tifl, 317 

Tikkeh. See Dikkeh 
Tirmis, ii. 15 
Tisht, 179 
tob, 55, 60 

Tobacco, 172, 244; ii. 30 
, disallowed by some Muslims, 

118, 138 

-, when first introduced into 



the East, ii. 30 
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Tdk, ii. 324 

tombs, 226 ; ii. 265 

, visits to, ii. 211, 221, 271, 272, 



296 



of saints. See Saints. 



Toobeh, 277 

Tooloon. See Ibn-Tooloon. 

toot, 277 

Tooth-ache prevalent in Egypt, 34 

Towheed (Et-), 266 

Trades, ii. 11 

, sheykhs of, 158 

, customs on admission into, ii. 

249 

Tradesmen, 192; ii. 11 

Traditions of the Prophet, 121 

Treasure, custom of hiding, 25, 383 

Tribes of Egyptian peasantry, 31, 32, 
247, 248 

Tufeylees, 365 

tuljeyseh, ii. 60 

Tumbik, 173 

Turabeeyeh (Et-), ii. 232 

Turban, 38, 40, 42 

, different colours of, distin- 
guishing different classes, 42; ii. 
275, 278, 279, 299, 300, 304 

-, green, when first assumed by 



shereefs, as distinctive of their race, 
43 

black, when first worn by 



Christians, ii. 209 

blue, when first worn by 



Christians, ii. 300 

of the 'Ulami, 43 

much respected, 43 
-, ladies', 53, 55 



Tureiyi, 206 
Turks, t'^ee 'Qsmanlees 
Tyranny of ofhcers of the Government, 
155, 157, 159, 160, 162 

Ukeeyeh, ii. 326 

Uickah, ii. 326 

'Ulami, 43, 149, 267, 269, 272 

— ^— bribed in law proceedings, 
146 

Unbelievers, Muslims ordered, in cer- 
tain cases, to wage war with ; and 
forbidden to contract intimate 
friendship with, 117, 348 



Unbelievers, Mnsllmi in Egypt often 
taught to hate, tofptoe, and curse 
them, 73, 348 ; |i. 829 

, general condvct of Mus- 
lims to, 140, 348 

Us^uf, ii. 279 

Usury forbidden, 120 

Veil, head-, 53, 60, 221 

, face-, 57, 60, 221 

, antiquitj of the, 60 

, importance and obligation of the, 

64, 67, 221, 224, 225 
, men in whose presence it is not 

required, 123, 223, 224, 225 
Vermin, 3, 194 
Villages, 26 

Visito, 254; ii. 211, 221 
of women, 239, 240 

Wahh&bees, or Wahabees, 137 

Wa^f, 165 

Walee, 150 

Wa-llah, or wa-llihi, 349 

War against unbelievers, 117, 353 

Warak mahshee, 184 

Washing before and after meals, 179, 

187 

clothes, 369, 370 

Watchmen in Cairo, 151 

, cries of, 151, 357 

Water of the Nile, 1, 2, 187 

, gratuitous distribution of, ii. 19 

bottles, 186, 187 

carriers. See Sakkis 

Watwat, 51 

Wef'l en-Neel, or WefiL el-Bahr, ii. 

227, 231 
Weights, ii. 326 
Wekilehs, 25 ; ii. 8 
Wekeel, 124, 201 

Welees, 94, 269, 289, 332, 333 ; ii. 259 
Weleeds, 83 
Welwelch, ii. 252 
Weter, ii. 61, 64 
Weybeh, ii. 326 
Wilad el-lay&lee, 217 
Wildan, 83 
Wilw4I, ii. 252 
Winds, hot, 2 
Windows of lattice-work, 9 



Windows of coloared glass, 22 
Wine forbidden to Mualims, 118 

drunk in UC't bj many persona, 

118,188 ',.. 

dnAk b; seme openly, US 

will be allowed in paradise, 83 

Wird es-aaliar, 309 
Wishsh, 218; ii. 64 
Witnesses, 126, 144 
Wires, lawful number of, 122 

, their rights to dowry, &c„ 134 ' 

— with regard to the 



Yawning, cuitom observed on, 1 
Year, Moharomadan, 275 

, Coptic, 277 

Yelek, 51 

Yemeneeyeh, ii. 254 

Y6m el-Arba*een. See Arba'ee 

'Ashoorl. See 'Ashooia 

ea-Subooa. See Subooa 

Zoaboot, 40 



Zusti 



, 170 



., th< 



of their children, 125, 126 

ibellious, law respecting, 126 

(feelings with regard 



the restraint or aeolueion to which 

they ai'e subject, 227, 381. See 

Marriage, DiToree, and Adultery 
Women not destitute of sonls, nor ei- I 

eluded from paradise, according to 

the Muslims, 83 
not admitted into mosques 

during the regular times of prayer, 

102 

seldom pray eren at home, 102 

— - — -^ — whom a man is allowed Co see 

unreiled, 123, 223, 224, 225 
guilty of capital crimes, how 

put to death, 133 

, when marriageable, 198 

, their domestic life, condition, 

and habits, 222, 223, 244. See 

Wives, Hareem, and Veil. 
Writing, manner of, and apparatus 

ftir, 73-76, 264, 265 
Wudoo, 77, 85 
Woikah, and Wukeayeh, ii. 326 



Zibit, 140, 150, 151 
Zagh&beb, ii. 105 
Zaghareet, 207, 210, 218 
Zihir (Ei-), romance of, ii. 114 
Zahirecy^h, u. tU 
Jiairgeh, 328 
Znrf, 174, 264 
'iawiveh, il. 168 
a-iwiVet el-'OmySn, 268 
Zebeeb, 190; ii. 20 
Zeffehs (festive parades or processions}, 
72, 208, 213, 215, 217, 219, 220, 



221; 



,245,! 



Yaa^oohees, 
Yafiood, ii. 3oa 
Yflkhnee, 184 
Yi-Seen, a name 
Prophet, ii. 139 



Ya'akibeh, ii. 2' 



Zeiyiit, i: 

Zekah, 113, 146, 147 
, Zemr, 11. 72 

Zemzem, virtues of the water of, 322 ; 
il 160, 254 
I Zeyneb, the seyyideh, mosque of, 299, 
301 ; ii. 195, 196. See Moolid 

Zlkkeer, ii. 169 

Zlkrs, 207, 302, 304, 308, 353; ii. 
69, 74, 151, 185, ISd, 207, 240 

' , particular descriptions of, ii. 

I 151, 153, 168, 180, 181 

I ZinSteeyeh, il 105 

I Zoba'ah, 282 

' Zughbesyeh, ii. 105 

Zu-l-Heggeh, 27S 
I Zu-l-Himmeh. See Delhemeb. 

Zu-l-Kaadeh, 275 
! ZuromSrah, ii. 74, 75 



PKINTED BT WILLIAM 0U>WE8 AND 8(>NM, 
flTAMI''Oi(D STKRKT AKD CHABIXO CUfmH. 
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